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INTRODUCTION 


j'j' was originally intended, at the snggestion of Mr. K. de B. 

Codrington, now the Keeper of the India Museum, London, 
to write on the regional and dynastic distribution of the 
monuments of the post-Haim period in Northern India. After 
working for some months on the subject, it was thought advisable 
to restrict the field of inquiry to a particular region only and study 
its archiBology exhaustively. (lujarat was accordingly selected. 
Campbell had published its early history in the Bombay 
Gazetteer^ Vol. I, Part I (1896), from the notes prepared by 
Bhagwanlal ludraji and Jackson. This dealt principally with 
the outline of political history from about 300 B.C. to 1300 A.D. 
with a few remarks here and there on the religious tendencies of 
kings and on territorial units and administrative officers. No 
attempt was made there (nor was it indeed intended ) either to 
study these subjects lully and critically tracing their development 
through the entire period under review, or to correlate them with 
the archajologiatl material which Burgess had published in bis 
Reports on the work done by him and Cousens in Northern 
G-ujarat and Kathiawar from 1870 to 1890. 

The aim of the present writer, therefore, was to study the 
entire archoiological material, prehistoric as well as historic, of 
Gujarat and Kathiawar, specially with a view to correlating the 
monuments of both tliese regions with tlieir epigraphs from the 
early historical times to the end of the 14th century. Besides 
going through the Reports of Burgess dealing mainly 
with the monuments in the territory of His Highness the 
Maharaja Gaekwad of Baroda, parts of Ahmedabad and Kaira 
Districts, the Reports of the Archicological Survey, Western 
Circle, and the work of Cousens on the Mediaeval Temples of 
Kathiaw'ar, the writer personally visited many of the important 
monuments at Patau, Modhcra, Ruhavi, Sunak, Sidhpur, Dhank, 
Sandera, Junagarh, Girnar, Kadvar, Sutrapada, Somnath, Mt. Abu 
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and Dabhoi, when the University College of London and the 
London University granted him permission to return to India for 
the purpose of field work. An opportunity was also taken to study 
the collection of antiquities in the Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay, and the museums at Baroda, Patan, Rajkot and Junagarh. 

Except in the case of a few monuments of the Caulukyas, 
definite relation could not be establislied between the monuments 
and the epigraphs, though the latter were systematically 
examined from the beginning. Hence the former are classified 
and arranged chronologically into ancient and mediaeval 
monuments, following rather arbitrary methods based on dynastic 
periods, mainly on stylistic considerations. They are again 
classified on religious basis to ascertain the popularity of different 
religions in Gujarat and Kathiawar. 

The chapter on iconography includes images which are 
illustrated by Burgess and Cousens, and also those which the writer 
has seen personally and taken note of. The rest which are merely 
mentioned by Burgess and Cousens are omitted, as without their 
description and photographs it is not possible to check the 
identifiaition made by these authors. The scope of this subject 
was restricted in the interest of precision. In this chapter as 
well as in the chapters on architecture and sculpture, comparison 
is made between the objects found in Gujarat and those outside 
it, merely to iiote the treatment of certain motives in different 
places, but not with a view to drawing any inference from it. 

Besides extracting the chief contents of inscriptions, their 
formal aspect is also considered for finding out its development in 
Gujarat as well as any peculiar feature it might exhibit. This is 
embodied in the chapter on epigraphy. 

The chapter on coins is merely a sort of review of the existing 
material. The task of filling u]) the gaj>s in Gujarat numismatics 
is extremely difficult. This chapter and the map (No. VI) may, 
however, serve the purpose of drawing the attention of all 
interested in Gujarat numismatics to the necessity of a systematic 
search for coins, particularly of the Caulukyan period. 
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It will be noticed that there is a departure from the orthodox 
fashion of arranging chapters inasmuch as chapters on administra¬ 
tion, society and religion are given after cliapters on architecture 
etc. This is due to the fact that they are not strictly pertinent to 
the main body of the thesis; secondly, such an arrangement has 
enabled the writer to utilize fully the archaeological evidence rather 
than anticipate it. No doubt, the method has resulted in a little 
overlapping of treatment, but it adds to the fullness and clarity 
of the subjects. 

Appendices D and E give lists of place-names and territorial 
units, as well as gotras etc. of Brahmanas, which, when worked 
out and cori’elated with those collected from literary sources, will 
throw light on the ancient geography and the organization of the 
Brahmanas of Gujarat. For the present, this material has been 
used in the cliapters on administration and society only to give 
some idea of the territorial divisions and the status of the 
Brahmanas. 

The archaiological sources known so far have enabled the 
writer to trace the antiquity and evolution of architecture, 
sculpture, cults, iconography, epigraphy, numismatics, adminis. 
tration, society and religion in the pre-Muslim Gujarat and 
Kathiawar over a period of about 1600 years. It is complete 
as far as it goes. But the recent researches by the Baroda 
Archaeological Survey—short reports of which were published 
just when the writer had completed his work—when fully 
available, majq to a certain extent, affect the conclusions 
arrived at in this book. If they do, they will confirm the 
statement of De Morgan that “No book can ever be definitive 
which deals with questions based on discovery and observation. 
Such works can only be up-to-date on the day of publication; 
a month later the author will already have occasion to modify 
certain passages of his text.” ‘ They will demonstrate, further, 
the truth of the fact that a full account of Gujarat’s past 
can only be written when all its phases have been properly 


* Prehistorio Man, Preface, 
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investigated. Its prehistoric period has barely begun to be 
known. The work done by Bruce Foote in the beds o£ the 
Ssbarmati and the Tapti and old geological deposits in the 
Baroda State has not been followed up. What is now essential is 
to take up the clues supplied by Bruce Foote and also to follow up 
the excavations made recently by Pandit Madho Sarup Yats, 
Dr. G. S, Ghurye and Dr. Hiranand S^astri in Kathiawar. A 
systematic and extensive exploration' of the hinterland as well 
as the coast of Gujarat-Kathiawar, Cutch and parts of Rajputana 
is urgently needed, as geographically this entire area is linked 
up with Sind which is at present an important store-house of 
prehistoric culture in India. Just as Pandit Vats found remains 
of this culture in Kathiawar, one may find them also in the valleys 
of the Narbada, Tapti and the Purna in Southern Gujarat. 
Mr. Manibhai Dvivedi of Navsari has already drawn the attention 
of archaeologists towards the examination of certain ‘ancient’ sites 
in the Purna valley in his Furatan Dahin GujarSt. 

The early mediaeval and mediaeval history of Gujarat will be 
complete when a thorough analytical and synthetical study is 
made of Jaina Prakrit works like the Kuvalayamala and of the 
Caulnkyan literature. Of the latter only the most important 
publications—Hemacandra’s DvyUsrmja, Merutunga’s Prabandha- 
cintdmani, Somes'vara’s Kirtikaumudi and others mentioned in the 
bibliography have been used by the writer in this work. 

The lines of investigation suggested here anticipate not only 
co-operation among the various research institutions in Gujarat, 
but active support from the Kathiawar States. It will then 
be possible to co-ordinate and supplement the work which has 
been recently undertaken by the Baroda State. 


Deccan College Post-Graduate 

AND 

Research Institute, Poona; 
18th September, 1940 


H. D. SANKALIA 


' For the details aad method of work see the writer's articles in the New 
Review, April, 1939, and the Illustrated Weekly of India, 27th March, 1938, 
respectively. 
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PART I 

CHAPTER I 

GEOGRAPHY 


Physically Gujarat fills the north-east corner of Western India; 

politically it forms the northern part of the Bombay Presidency 
Its form IS not easy to describe. It the peninsula of Kathiawar looks 


Potition of Gujarat 


like a “ caricatured head ”, bending down, the 
coastal plain suggests a lean body', supported 


by tlie Malwa plateau and the Satpura range. 


The two parts of Gujarat, the coastal plain and the peninsula, need a 


Physical Limits 


separate description. The coastal plain ot 
Gujarat is bounded on the north by the desert ot 


Marwar; on the noilh-vvest by the Gieat Rann of Cutch ; towards the 


south-west the silt-of thernersBanas and others has filled the sea bed 


.'ind joined it with the mainland of Kathiawar; on the west is the Gulf ol 
Cambay and the north-eastern area of the peninsula oi K’athiawar; but 
lower down after Surat till Daman is the Arabian Sea. On the .soutli 


Gujarat is liounded by the Deccan jdateau which abuts on the coastal plain 
between Daman and Dahnu On the east aie the gorges of the Narbada 
and the Tapti, with Satpura m betw'een; on the north-east lie the Mewai 
and Malwa plateaux Tlie peninsular portion, Kathiawar, has the Gulf 
ot Cutch on its north and north-west, tlie .Yrabian Sea on the west, the 
Gulf of Cambay and the coastal plain on its south-east; on its north-east 
a bulk of salt land, tlie long lagoons of the Nal Lake and the silt ot 
the Bands and other rivers connect it with the coastal plain. 


(dujaiat tlnis juesents tliree or four fronts to the rest of India, and one 
^ to the sea. All these liave been crossed at some 

time or other. The sea route to the Persian Gull, 
the Red Sea and the Mediterranean lay through one of its numerous ports ' 
'fhe northern route lay through the modem Palanpur and opened out 
into Marwai and Rajputairt, Dohad-Ratlam is even now' the only outlet 
III the e,ast and north-east, to Mahva, Central India and the Gangetic 
plains.^ In the south or soutli-east, the load ftom Broacli or Surat pas.sed 


' Broach, Cambay, Surat or Prabhas, and Owarka on the Kathiawar coast. 

^ The road started from Broach in the west and went to east across India by 
Iljjain and Vidisla (Bhilsa) to Ko^mbi (Kosam) on the Jumna and thence to the 
Ganges and Piialipiitra (Patna). 
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along the coast or through the rough Deccan plateau across the gorges 
of the Narbada, Tapti and the Western Ghat, bringing Konkan, the 
Deccan and the Central Provinces in contact with Gujarat.' Lastly, 
mention must be made of the Gulf and Rann of Cutch on the north-west 
of Kathiawar. Both can be crossed and it was through these that cultures 
often infiltrated Kathiawar from Cutch, Sind and Arabia. 

During the Caulukya (Solanki) period, the road from the coastal plain 
to Kathiawar started from Virarngam (where now the former’s north¬ 
western limit ends) and passed via Wadhwan to Junagarh.' But before 
that, it lay along the coast, starting from Dholka or Dhandhuka, proceeding 
to Gogha (in the Gulf of Cambay), then south-west to Somnath and thence 
north-west to Dwarka.'' 


Linguistically, howei'er, Gujarat comprises a much larger area. In 
the north, beyond Ahmadabad, the population is 
Linguittic Limits mixed and the speech is bilingual, but Gujarati 

IS spoken as far as Palanpur, beyond which the language is Marwari. 
Likewise Gujarati is used in the districts of Thar and Parkar in Sind, ' 
again having Marwari as its neighbour in the north. It can claim Cutch 
as well, as it is employed there for official purposes. It spreads over the 
whole of Kathiawar. In the south, it not only extends up to Daman, 
but stretches further down to Bombay.'^ The population between the two 
places IS mixed, and their language bilingual, the other language being 
Marathi.’ To the east, Gujarati is connected ivith, and merges into the 
Jaipur! and Malvi of Eastern and Southern Rajputana, and the Khandeshi 


’ The southern route started from Masulipatam and Viniikonda and then passed 
through Kalyini, Ter. Paithan, Junnarp) and Nasikp), Hence within a hundred 
miles of Broach, the road was ditticult because of the Western Ghats. See JRAS., 
1901. p. 548. 

^ BG., I\athtauar, VffI, p. 093. 

^ Ibid., p. 219. Side routes joined Valabhi (Vaia) with Junagarh and Vanthli 

* It IS belie\’ed that the old language of Gujarat belonged to the outer sub- 
branch and thus was connected with Siodbi, which even now belongs to that group. 
\t present the link between the two is Kachbi, a dialect of Sindhi. Cl. LiHgun/ic 
Survey, I, i, p. 176 

' Cf. Ibid., and IX , i, p. 324. 

* It may be pointed out that Gujaratis of Bombay always feel that Bombay is a 
part of Gujarat. 

’ Perhaps it is not absolutely true that the two languages have no intermediate 
dialect. In Bombay at least, the Marathi of the Gujaratis called " Gbati Marathi ” 
may well claim to be a dialect. 
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of Western Khandesh through Bhili, the language of the Bhil tribes 
inhabiting the Aravalli slopes and the borders of Khandesh. 

If Gujarat owes much of its complex culture to its position, it owes not 

_ . less to Its structure. Once again the two divi- 

Structure of Gujarat 

sions, coastal and peninsular, have to be discussed 
separately. The northern part of the coastal plain of Gujarat is of recent 
formation and belongs to the “Post Tertiary” period, though, no doubt, 
rocks of the “Upper” and “ Lower Tertiary” are found between Surat and 
Baroda, on the strips of the Satpura Range which belong entirely to the 
“ Upper Cretaceous ” and “ Deccan Trap.” The southern part, from 
Surat to Daman, is again “ Post Tertiary.” But on the east and north-east, 
the coastal plain is bounded by the rocks of the “ Deccan Trap ”, which 
embrace the Satpura, the Vmdbya and the Malwa plateaux. Traces of 
“ Archaen ” rocks are found to the east of Baroda ; the “ Purana ” by the 
.\ravalli range. The geological formation thus explains the flatness of the 
coastal plain both in the north and the south, relieved by the solitary hill of 
Pavagarh. It consists of fertile doabs, and is watered by numerous rivers, 
the most important in the southern plain being the Tapti, the Narbada and 
the Mahi; in the northern, the Sabarmati and the smaller rivers, the Saras- 
watl, the Rupen and the Pushpavati. Besides, there are numerous sunken 
wells. 

The structure of Kathiawar is the result of its geological formation. 
The central tract belongs to the “ Upper Cretaceous” and “ Deccan Trap” 
period, while the narrow strip of coast line all round belongs to the “Post 
Tertiar>’ ” period, (a little corner of Dwarka, to the “ Upper Tertiary”) and 
a small portion above the Mandar Hills (from Sejakpur to Dhrangadhra 
and Wadhwan to Wankaner) to the ‘ Gondw^na and Marine Equivalents”. 
Consequently the surface of the land m the interior is undulating. The 
northern portion, with a few exceptions, is flat, while in the south, is the 
majestic Girnar besides a few solitary hills. The coastal region is an allu¬ 
vial plain. Its drainage is distributed on all sides over a great number of 
small river areas.* Of these rivers, the largest is Bhadar passing through 
Jetpur and Kutiyana to the sea at Navi Bandar. 

The position and structure of Gujarat are mainly responsible for its 
complex culture. Its seafront was the gateway 
Poiition o^Gu^arat and earliest times through which ideas, influ¬ 

ences and cultures passed to and fro as a result 
of commercial and other intercourses. A succession of influences entered 

' For details see Mon. Geo. Sur. Ind,, XXI, p. 3, 
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Gujarat in the sliape of invaders, refugees and immigrants from its other 
borders, never truly insurmountable. And the nuclei of all these varied 
influences—political and cultural—were the fertile doabs and river tracts 
in the coastal plain, for instance, the Mahikantha, and the Saraswatl 
niandala, boasting of good and prosperous ports ; in the peninsula, the foot 
of the hills, and the alluvial strip possessed ot a few good harbours. 

On this alignment grew up the kingdoms of Maiiryas, Ksatrapas and 
Guptas in Kathiawar with Girinagara (modern Junagarh) as the capital; 
of the mediaeval dynasties, Gurjjaras, Calukyas and the Rasirakutas in the 
southern coastal plain around Kaira, Broach and Navsan; of the late 
mediaeval Caulukyas on the doahs of the Saraswati and its tributaries— 
the Rupen and the Pushpavati—round iVtihilvada (Anahilavada) and 
Sidhpur (Siddhapura), while the famous harbours of Broach, Cambay and 
later, Surat, and Valabhi (modern Vala), Somnath (Somanatha) and Dwarka 
in Kathiawar owed no less their political or commeicial and religious impor¬ 
tance to their iwsition. 


The present distribution of population in Gujaial in a way conlirms 
the evidence of history. The coastal plains— 
PrsMiu^^rtributiQii of [particularly the country roundabout the mouths 
of the rivers Tapti, Narbada and the Mah?—ate 
more densely populated than others. For instance, Kaiia has a population 
of 451-550 persons per sq. mile, Surat 251-350, Broach and Ahmadabad 
176-250, Baroda 251-350.' In Kathiawar it is the ancient sites, Junagarh, 
Bhavanagar, Dwarka and Dhank that have a population varying from 
251-350 to 176-350 persons per sv|. mile ; whereas the rest ol the penin¬ 
sula IS sjxrrsely inhabited, only 101-175 persons jier sq. mile.^ 


Gujarat as the name of the region under discussion is comiwtaiiv ely ol 


Traditional Diviaions of 
Gujarat 


recent origin. Traditionally the region was said 
to consist of Ihiee divisions ; Anartta, Lata and 
Surastra. The area covered by the hrst two 


divisions IS not dearly delined. Anartta is said to correspond to modern 
Northern Gujarat, wnth its cajiital at A'\nandapur or Auarltapura, as these 
names occur in the lecoids of the 6th centuiy.* But it is really doubtful 
whether before this [lenod Anarttapura was the capital, and whether 


' Malii and Rewa Kantha 101-175 persons per sq. mile, 

‘ Cemus of India, ItUt, Vilt, part J, Map 
* BG., I, p. 6., the modern Vadnagar, 

‘ See the list of places from Vaiabbi fns , .\ppendix, p. -15. 
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Anartta ‘ comprised Ihe whole of Northern Gujaiat or it and also Surastra 
(Kathiawar) as some Puranas tell us, or only the region round about 
Dwarka.'* 

Lata roughly covered the present Southern Gujarat from the Main to 
the Tapti and perhaps a little further south, though its application varied as 
the use of it in the inscriptions show. From Indian sources its use 
cannot be traced back beyond the 4th century A.D.,“ though it may be 
identified with Larike of Ptolemy (c. A.D. 150).' After the 4th centurx’, 
however, Lata is frequently mentioned in inscriptions" and literature. 

Surastra denoted the modern Kathiawar. In its widest denotation 
the term included the whole of Kathiawar, in its narrowest only the soiitli- 
ern part of Kathiawar, known as Soiath. Its earliest mention is in 
Panini’s (c. 600-700 B.C.)' GauaPatha it is found later in the 
Mahahhdrata,^ inscriptions® and in the accounts of the Greek merchants'" 
.ind geographers.*' 

‘ Eptgraphically the name .Anarttapura cannot be traced before the Yalabhi 
inscriptions (c 500 A.D ), while .\nartta as a name of a region like Surastra is not to 
far found in them, though .\narttapura implies a pura (city) in .Vnartta However 
the latter is mentioned in the Junagarh Ins. of Rudradaman (AD. 150) El, VIII, 
pp.36-49 

The location of ancient Dvaravati, capital of Krsna was, according to Bhatta- 
sali, IHQ , X, p 541, west of the mountain Kaivataka, near modern Junagarb. 

" See UO,, I, p 7 for references. 

' McCrindle,, Ancient India as described by Ptolemy (c 150 A D ), p 3S. 

Of these the earliest is, so far, the Mandasor Ins. of Kumaragupta and 
Itandhugupta, CIl , III, pp, 79-88 

° Belvalkar, Systems of Sanskrit Grammar, p 18 i Keith, History of Sansknt 
Literature, p 436 places him about B C. 400. 

’ Bohtlingk, Pditini's Grammatischer Rcgclii, 1840, p. LXXXVII; BG., I, p 0 

See Sorensen, Index to the names in the Mahdbhdrata, p. 661; BG , I. p 0 

’ Of Kudradaman, BI , VIII, pp 36-49, Gotamiputra Satakani, Ibid., p. 60 , 
.ind Skandagupta, ClI , III, p. 59 ; cf also Sorathaka in El., XXIV, p. 147. 

Pliny. Natural History (,\.D 77) surprisingly does not mention either 
Surastra, Cutch or the coastal tract ol Gujarat by any known name, though lie 
frequently mentions Patala, the tract near the mouth of the Indus, 

" Strabo (60 B C-A D, 19, Geography, Book XI, Part XI, Jones’Edition, 
Vot V, p. 279-80), who quotes Apollodorus, uses the phrase ' the kingdom ol 
SaraostoE ’ which means ' the kingdom of the king of Surastra’ according to Tarn, 
The Greeks in Baclna and India, Cambridge 1938, p. 150 

Ptolemy (UcCnndle, o.c , p 35 and 37) uses the terms ‘ Syrastra ' and 
• S 3 ’rastrene ’ The latter terms, says Tam. o.c., p. 234, included besides Kathiawar, 
the coastal regions of Gujarat viz.. Broach and Surat. 
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Of these divisions, only Lata and Surastra (often called Saut&stra) 
survived in the late mediaeval period. Late in the 
AppUcction^oHlie Name century after the spread' of the Gurjaras 

from Northern India, under the Caulukya rule 
Northern Gujarat began to be called Gurjara-Mandala, Gurjarade'sa atui 
Gurjaratrd. 

The present name ' Gujarat' came to be applied to the whole of 
modern Gujarat under the Muslims in the 
‘Mediaeval* period (A.D. 1295-1473) though 
much of Kathiawar was still known as Soratli. 
The territorial limits of Gujarat varied now, as before, with the power 
of its rulers. At its maximum, the limits extended from Jalor in the north 
to the neighbourhood of Bombay in the south; m the east, from Malwa, 
to the shores of the Arabian Sea on the west (including Kathiawar). 
The old administrative names of the districts were replaced by the new 
called sarkars, which were further divided into parganas‘ In spite of 
these official changes, various tracts were still known by tlieir tradi¬ 
tional names, e.g., Dandai, comprising the Kadi Pargana, Jhalawar, including 
Viramgam.” In Kathiawar, Halar included Cutch and Bhujnagar and its 
neighbourhood; Kathiawar, Navanagar and its vicinity; whereas Kolwad, 
Babriawad and Panjal were in Saurastra.* Besides, there are mentioned 
Okhakher and Prabhaskher, which covered the neighbourhood of Dwarka, 
and Somanathpatan and its neighbourhood respectively.' 

The Mughals (A.D. 1573-1760) made Gujarat one ol their provinces 
and appointed a viceroy (or Subahdar) to govern it. They also reduced its 
wide e.xteut, though they retained the old administrative names. 

Under the British, Gujarat falls into two broad divisions. One division 
IS ruled by different Indian States, the other forms pail of the Bombay 
Presidency. Of the former, Baroda is the largest, while many smaller 
slates share among themselves almost the whole of Kathiawar. 


' For references see below. 

In the time of the Sultans of Gujarat, there were 25 safkars, which were 
reduced to 16 by Akbar. See Mirat-I-Ahmadi, Supplement, GOS,, XLIII, p. 162. 

' For full list see/bid, p 206. 

* Ihtd , p 207. 

BG., I, p. 208, mainly cites Halar, Kathiavada, Gobilvada, Babariavada and 
Jetvada, comprising roughly the north-west, centre, south-east, south-west and 
middle-west (round Gumli) respectively. Others are mentioned in the footnote. 
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HISTORY 

Section I 
Ancient Period 
{c.B.C.30Q—A.D. 500) 

J^EGEND and tradition credit the Yadavas with the first occupation of 
the peninsular Gujarat. They, under Krsna, are said to have ruled 
the whole province from then capital at Dwarka. 

But the real political history of Gujarat, as ot almost the whole of 
ancient India, begins with the Mauryas, about 
Mauryai («. B.C. 319-200) 319 B.C. Candragupta, the first king of the 
dynasty spread his power over the north-west 
frontiers ot India, Northern India and the greater part of the peninsula. His 
sovereignty ov er the peninsular Gujarat is attested by a later inscription ol the 
Ksatrapa Kudradainan (.\.D. 150), where an e.vphcit reference is made to 
\’.T.isya Pusyagupta, as the viceroy (lastriya) of the Emperor Candragupta 
Maurya. ‘ Continuance ot the Maurya rule over Gujaiat under Asoka, the 
grandson of Candragupta, is pro\ ed by lourteen edicts of Asoka himself on a 
rock in Junagarli and secondly by the reference just cited, wherein a VavaiM 
Tiisaspha IS mentioned as the viceroy of Asoka.' The fact that almost all 
the rock-edicts ot Asoka have been found on the frontiers of his empire, with 
the one that he himselt was the v iceroy of Malwa, the neighbouring province 
ol Gujarat on the east, has been adduced to show that the whole of 
Northern Gujarat was under the Mauryan sway. ^ The capital of the 
peninsular Gujaiat from this time till c. 500 A.D. seems to have been 
Ginnagara (junagarh); and Bhrgukaccha (Broach), Barygaza of the 
(iiceks, if not the capital, the most imixirtant tovvm ot southern Gujarat. 
Whether Gujarat remained under Sarnprati, the grandson and successor ol 
Asoka, IS a moot point. But it is certain that Mauryan rule in the prov'iiirc 
did not last after Sarnprati (c. B. C. 200). 

' Junagarh Kock Ins. of Rudradaraan, K/.. YIII, pp. 36-‘19. 


“ Ibid, 

" HO , 1, i, 14 
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What relation Gujarat had with the Suhgas, the successors of the 
Mauryas, it is not possible to say for certain. 
Indian literature speaks of two ^uhga marches 
to the south: one to the north-west and thence to the southern ocean 
under Pusyamitra,' the other to the Sindhu with the asvamedhci 
under Vasumitra, the grandson of Pusyamitra.'” Tarn thinks* that the 
southern ocean refers to the southern ocean at Patalene and Surastra. 
If this be accepted, Surastra may be said to be connected with the 
Suhgas, however brief that period may be. The reference to a fight with 
the Yavanas on the Sindhu, is doubtful, if it means “ in Sind.” The 
Sindhu however seems to be the Chambal/ and so Vasumitra encountered 
the Yavanas perhaps near Mathura which was then under Menander." 
Mence it is unlikely that the a'svamedha came to Surastra or Gujarat 
through Sind. 


There IS no positive evidence regarding the sway of the early Andhras 
over Gujarat. They might have ruled over u 
•ry n rai (including Kathiawar) during the height of their 

ixjwer under Krsifa, the second king of the Puranic lists when Andhra rule 
e.xtended to Nasik and the Western Ghats. Especially this is probable 
under iori ^atakarnl, who is known from the Kharavela inscription as the 
‘ Protector of the West,’ (c. 168 D.C.)‘ 


The lounga or Andhra conquest of Gujarat (if there was one) was 
short lived. For the Bactrian Greeks invaded 
(c *^180 B*C*—^™0) north-west India under Demetrius (about 

185B. C.), advanced down the Indus, took- 
Patalane and soon occupied the coastal regions in Western India—Cutcli, 
Surastra and Gujarat.’ Here they established themselves first under .Apollo- 
dotus, probably a brother of Demetruis,' who in the latter’s absence from 


' Przylugki, La Legende Lit L'fimperetir Acoka ( A(Oka-Avadana ), 1923, 
pp, 90, 93. 301-4 ; Tarn, o.c., p, 177. 

’ Kalidasa, Malavikiigntmttra, Act V after verse 14. 

" Tarn, o.c., p. 177. 

‘ Ibtd., p.22S 

^ Cunningham, NC., 1870, X, p. 327 thought this river to be the Sindhu of 
Narwar, “ a boundary between the conquered provinces of Mathura and the indepen¬ 
dent Indian State of Vidi& (Bhiisa) on the south.” 

® For a detaiied account of these kings see Banerji, Hufory of Ortssa, ^'ol. I, 
pp. 74, 82, 

’ See above p. 3, n 11. 

* Tarn, o c , p. 76. 
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India ruled the whole country between Gandhara and Barygaza,‘ wlule 
Menander, a general of Demetrius liad reached Pataliputra and was m 
charge of the eastern territories.’ Apollodotus’ reign in Gujarat must have 
lasted sufficiently long, for his coins were current in Barygaza and are also 
found in the province.’ When he and Demetrius both died and Bactria was 
taken by Eucratides, Menander became the king of the Greek provinces 
in India.* Of these he lost many of the eastern provinces. His empire, 
in fact, extended from Mathura in the east to Barygaza in the west 
in the foitn of a horse-shoe, cutting out Ujjain and Avanti which were 
regained by Pusyamitra.' From the tune of the death of Apollodotus till 
his own death in 148 B. C.* he must have retained his possessions including 
Gujarat. For his coins are found in this province’ and in all the 
territories under him,* and were also current at Barygaza.’ It is 
doubtful if Eucratides ever ruled there either when Menander was ruling 
or after his death, though his coins are discovered from Gujarat.” It 
is, however, suggested" that the Greek rule over Gujarat did not end with 
Menander, but may have continued under his son Soter I through his 
general Apollodotus II, as it is the latter’s coins” which are imitated by the 
i^aka Satraps Castana and Nahapana. 

The Greeks were driven out from India by the Sakas. These nomad 
^ ^ invaders, entering India from ^akastana (Seistan), 

conquered Abina on the Indus. Advancing 
southwards they took Patalene and the Greek sea-provinces of Cutch and 

' Ibid,, p. 148. Tarn argues from the statement in the Periplus, p, 41 that 
Apollodotus’ coins were circulating in Barygaza. 

‘‘ Cunoingbam, Numismatic Chronicle 1870, Vol. X, New series, p, 85, after 
the account of Trogus Fompeius. 

'' BG., 1, pp. 16-8, ; Cuuningbam, o. c,, pp. 78 and 85. 

* The exact date of this event is not known. Taro, o.c., p. 109. 

■ Ibtd.,p 227. 

“ Ibid., p. 230 

’ BG., I. pp. 16-18. 

" Cunningham. NC., X, 1870, pp. 220-2. 

McCrindle, Periplus, p 121. 

Cf. the remarks in BG., I, p. 16. Tarn does not seem to have noticed this, 
hence he does not discuss the question. However, in view of Tarn’s fresh study the 
chronology of the Greek rulers iu Gujarat, as given in BG., I, p. 16, must be 
given up. 

*' Tarn, o.c., p. 318. 

Rapson. Indian Coins, 1897, p, 21, 

2 
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Sutastrene. This vras tbek origiial kingdom in India.' In abont 80 B.C. 
tkev proceeded northwards irom Abiria vip the Indns under Maues or 
Moga and conquered northern India.' According to the Indian trai^tion 
these ^as were driven out from Ujjain in 58 B.C.’ But whether they 
lost Gujarat and Kathiawar also we do not know. 

In fact there is little evidence to determine who the rulers of Gujarat 
Kulian K (unless it be the Andhras) till we meet with 

(A.D. another branch of the 6akas in about 100 A.D. 

This dynasty was known as K^harata. The 
earliest member of this dynasty, who is known only from his coins, was 
Bhumaka. His coins are found along the coast of Gujarat and 
Kathiawar and also sometimes m Malwa. Nahapana, it is held, succeeded 
him. Very few of the latter’s coins are found in Gujarat proper.* Hone 
of the coins are dated, but on the strength of the inscriptions (all found 
outside Gujarat and dated in the years 41-46) the Kaharata rule over 
Gujarat is fixed at the first quarter of the second century A.D. The 
K^haratas were exterminated by loatakarni GotamTputra and Gujarat and 
Kathiawar passed over again into the hands of the Andhras.’’ 


Kutraoai 

(Ai). 12^304) 


From the Andhras they were taken back by the second Ksatrapa 
dynasty, known as the Western Ksatrapas, which 
ruled over Gujarat for about 200 years continu¬ 
ously. Though very few details of the govern¬ 
ment are available, a few inscriptions and coins of almost every ruler supply 
us with a connected account of the dynasty. It is not necessary, however, 
to go through king by king; the salient features of their history may be 
noted. The Ksatrapa family of Castana, as of Bhumaka, was of northern 
origin, either Saka or Pahlva, though it was known later as Saka. Each of 
these had come down to Malwa as a viceroy of a northern power,“ as is 


‘ Tarn, o c,, p. 320 

ibid. 

« CH/.,p, 168. 

* His rdation with Gujarat rests only on the reference to places in Gujarat and 

Kathiawar in the inscriptions of bis son-in-law Rsabhadatta. See £/.. VIIl, p. 78, 

But this reference to the holy places—Prabhas, etc.,—should not by itself imply the 
Kraharata sway over them. For benefactions were made in ancient India irrespec¬ 
tive of territorial possessions. They depended more on the sacredness of the places 
themselves. 

‘ Nasik Cave Inscription No 2; of Siri Pulumayi Vasithiputa. El , VIII, p. 60. 

• Vincent Smith. Early History of India, 4th Ed., p. 222, holds that Castana 
held office as a great Satrapa under Kadphises II of the Kushan dynasty, and Naha¬ 
pana, perhaps under the Indo-Partbian king, Gondopheres. (Ibtd., p. 220). 
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evidsat irom th«ir title, * Ksatrapa * meaning ‘ sattapa ’ or * teudatory *, 
The first ruling member of the family seems to be Castana, son of 
Ghsasmotika. It reached the zenith of its power under Rudradaman 1 
(150 A.D.). Under him the Katrapa dominion extended, as is attested 
by his inscription at Gimar, and confirmed by the distribution of his coins, 
and by the evidence of the Andhra inscriptions, to the greater part of 
Central India, Rajputana, Cutch, Sind, Gujarat, Kathiawar and Northern 
Konkan/ In the Girnar inscription his victories over SatakariiT, the 
Lord of the Deccan, are specifically mentioned, as also the fact that he 
won for himself the title of ‘ Mahaksatrapa ’. His capital was at Ujjain 
in Malwa, and Gujarat was ruled by a governor, Suviakha. Wliat 
happened to this extensive empire under the subsequent reigns is not 
known. The change in the title ‘ Mahaksatrapa ’ to ‘ Ksatrapa ’ or 
vice versa is assumed to indicate loss or gam in power, but it gives no idea 
of the extent. It is beyond doubt that the family of Castana ruled without a 
break till i^ka year 226, i.e., 304 A. D., and that Ksatrapa Visvasena was 
its last ruling member. 


The Ksatrapas, however, continue to rule on. Ksatrapa Rudrasirhha 11, 
son of Svami Jivadaman, perhaps a relative of 
the last Ksatrapa family succeeds Ksatrapa 


Ksatrapa Branch Line 
(A.D. 305-390) 


Visvasena in the year 227, i.e.,'^ 305 A.D. The 


Guptas 

(c. A.D. 456-495) 


end of this branch line is reached in Svami Rudrasimha III, when probably 
in A.D. 390 Gujarat was annexed by the Guptas. 

After a period of about 200 years, m c. 400 A.D., the Guptas, probably 
Candragupta II, once mere broke through the 
north-eastern frontier of Gujarat. His successors, 
Kuinaragupta I and Skandagupta, definitely ousted 
the existing rulers, and appointed their own viceroy, a native, at the 
ancient capital of the province, Girinagara. It is difficult to say what was 
the extent of the Gupta rule in Gujarat. Cutch seems to form the north¬ 
western frontier; the southern is doubtful. The Traikutaka ruler Dahra- 
sena was ruling the south ot the Tapti contemporaneously with Skandagupta. 
(The northern part, as well as the eastern part of Gujarat was, of course, 
under the Guptas, as it was from there that they entered the province). 
Gupta suzereignty over Gujarat was lost with the break up of the 
empire after the death of Skandagupta (c. 470 A.D.). 

A small but independent dynasty of the Traikutakas furnishes the 
history of Southern Gujarat for the second half 
of the fifth century A.D. A few coins and 
inscriptions tell this story. Dahrasena, son of 
‘ For detailed information see Rapsoa, Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, p. CXIX. 


Tnikutakat 
(A.D. 455-495) 
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Indradatta, ruled a part of the country south of the Tapti in the year 
456-457 A.D. He was thus, as mentioned before, a contemporary 
of Skandagupta. There is not sufficient evidence to trace the Traikutaka 
relations with the Guptas. Most probably Dahrasena was an inde¬ 
pendent king as he boasts of having performed an a'svamedha. 
Furthermore, he, as well as his successor, dates his inscription in his own 
era, known as the Traikutaka, later as Cedi or Kalacuri era.' Under his 
son Vyaghrasena the Traikutaka dominions extend further south into 
Konkan.” But in about 500 A.D. the “ever increasing power of the 
Traikutakas ”, boasted of by the Kanheri plates,* was crushed by the last(?) 
Vakatalra King Harisena, whom an Ajanta inscription credits with victories 
over Lata and Tnkuta.' 


' It issaid to commence on A^naSudi I in AD, 248 Mirashi, AV., XXIV, 
p. 118, suggegts slight modification as to th« first day of its commencement. 
Jayaswal, History 0 /Inrfifl, 1933, p. Ill thinks that the era began in A.D. 248-49 
and was started by the first Vakataka King Vlndhya^ti. 

" Known from two inscriptions and coins (undated). 

" Cave Temples of Western India, ASWI., X, p. 58. 

* Also Kuatala, Andhra, Kosala, Kalinga and Avaoti, /ISIV/., IV, p 127. 



Section II 


Early Mediaeval Period 


(c. A.D. 500-c. 950 A.D.) 


IN the early mediaeval period only two ancient divisions of Gujarat, 
Late and Surastra, are frequently mentioned. Of the third, now called 
Northern Gujarat, a portion often passed into Lata or Southern 
Gujarat,* and a part into Surastra. It seems to have lost its individuality 
and it is not known which political power was in possession of it in the 
beginning of the 6th century. The history of Lata and Surastra, unlike the 
preceding period, needs to be separately treated as each had a distinct series 
of rulers. 


The Vakataka suzerainty over Lata may have lasted the whole reign 
of Harisena till c. 520 A.D. But after this date 

520 "eTo*! D) Vakatakas are heard of no more ; whereas in 

'*■ ■ '' Gujarat we find a vassal king (mahasamanta 

maharaja) Samgamasimha governing the district between the Tapti and the 
Narmada {antarnarmaddvisaya) from his capital at Broach (Bharukaccha) 
in A.D. 540.° Who his overlord was is not known for certain. Probably 
it was the Kataccuri King Krsnaraja, as we learn from the records of his 
son Sahkaragana’ and son's son Buddharaja* that llie Kataccuri dominion 
extended from Malwa ’ in the north to the modern Nasik district ° in the 
.south and included the Broach* and Baroda districts* as well. The 
Kataccuris might have been, at first, the feudatories of, or a family 
connected with* the Traikutakas. For their epigraphs show acquaintance* 


' By ‘ Soutliera GujaratI mean all the country south of the Mahi till Daman 
though often it is applied to the country south of the Narbada or the Tapti only. 

^ Sunaokala Plates, El., X, p. 72. 

” Grant of Santilla, Ibid., II, p. 22, and .^bhona Plates of Sahkaragana, Ibid , 
IX, p. 296. 

* Sarsavani Plates, Ibid , VI, p 294 ; Vadner Plates, Ibid., XII, p 30. 

“ For details see list of place-names. Appendix, p. 34 
® Fleet in EG., I, ii, p 295 

' For instance, (1) the size of the Santiila Pis. is almost the same as that of the 
Traikutaka pis 

(2) The title ' Maharaja ’ and the name Sahkaragana remind us 

of the similar title used by the Traikiitakas and the name 
of “ Dahragana " on some coins. 

(3) Close similarity of their script with those of the 

Traikiitakas, 
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With those of the latter, and the era used by them, though not 
named, is the same as the one used by the latter. Whatever be their 
origin, during a short rule of 100 years, after assimilating the existing * 
cultural traditions of their predecessors—the Guptas and the Traikutakas— 
they themselves established others which were followed by the Gurjjaras 
of Broach and the Calukyas of Navsan. Early in the 7th century the 
Kataccurl King Buddharaja was defeated by the Western Calukya King 
Madgalaraja (Mangale^),“ and since then southern Lata, the country 
south of the Tapti, became a Calukya province.* 

What liappened to the northern provinces—Malwa and Northern 
Lata—of the Kataccuris can not be definitely decided.' But a little later, 
in 630 A.D., the country north of the Tapti, 
Gurjjkrai round about Broach, is found under a Gurjjara 

king Dadda II.° These Gurjjaras are supposed’ to be a branch and feuda¬ 
tories of the Gurjara-Pratihara" dynasty of Jodhpur and Dadda I of the 
Broach branch is identified with Dadda one of the sons of Haricandra, the 
founder of the Jodhpur branch. Whatever be the relation of the Pratiharas 
with the Gurjjaras—tribal or otherwise—in connexion with the Broach rulers 
we have to note tlrat they call themselves ‘ of the family of the king of 
Gurjjara ’ {Gurjjara-nrpativainsa) i.e. Gurjjara country and not of the 
tribe of the Gurjjaras. That is, the Gurjjaras of Broach may not have 


' See below. 

^ See below. 

" Nerur Plates. /<! , VII, p 161 Kielbora s List, No. 6. 

* For Its subsequent history see below. 

^ Might have been conquered by Prabhakaravardbana, who in the Harsacarita, 
(Ed. by Parab, 1897), p 120 is said to have subdued the rulers of Sindbu, Gurjara, 
Lata and Malava. Ganguly, IHQ , IX, 1933, p. 407 says that by this defeat (at the 
hands of Rajyavardhana) Buddharaja did not lose Malwa ; this he lost to the 
Maitrakas of Valabbi in about 629 or before . ... But what the position of 

Buddharaja was in a period of about 20 years and whether the Maitrakas could drive 
him out from Malwa remains to be considered. 

“ Kaira Plates, I A., XIII, p. 81. 

’ Majumdar, Journal Department of Letters, Calcutta University. 1923 
Vol. X, p. 11, 

” This is a much discussed term. Ganguly, for instance, IHQ, X, p. 613, 
thinks that Gurjaras and Pratiharas are two distinct peoples and Interprets the tens 
as meaning the Pratlhara family of the Gurjara country. 
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belonged to the Gurjara tribe.* This much, however, seems probable that 
the ‘ Gurjjaras of Broach ’ were a branch of the ‘ Gurjara-Pratiharas of 
Rajputana,’ though it must be said that none of their records gives the 
slightest hint of this beyond declaring their feudatory state; feudatories 
in the beginning, c. 590 A.D., perhaps of the Kataccurls; later of both the 
Gurjara-Pratiharas and the Calukyas of Badami, and then m about 
640 A.D. of the Maitrakas of Valabhl. 

The genealogy of the Gurjjara rulers presents a problem. The 
earlier grants’ of Dadda (II) mention three rulers whose names Dadda, his 
son Jayabhata, and hts son Dadda (II) are identical with those mentioned 
in the later grants" but their epithets ‘ Samanta ’ ‘ VJtaraga ’ and 
‘ Prasantaraga ’ are not only not mentioned in the later grants but new 
ones ‘ Protector of the Lord of Valabhi ’ and ‘ Bahusahaya ' are applied 
to the Dadda (I) and Dadda (II) in the grant of 456 and in the recently 
published grant of 486. So the natural presumption* is that the earlier and 
later grants refer to two different sets of individuals by the name of 
Dadda (I), Jayabhata and Dadda (II). However, Dadda (I) of the 
late grants must be identified with Dadda (II) of the earlier grants. 
For the latter lived in 630-40 A.D., exactly the time when Harsa 
attempted to invade western and southern India but rvas held back by Dadda 
(I) of the later grants and by Pulakesin (II) in or before A.D. 634.’ 
Likewise we have also to identify Jayabhata (II) of the grant of 456 


‘ The Gurjaras are supposed to have emigrated from Central Asia and entered 
the Punjab through the north-western frontier of India From here they spread out 
eastwards and southwards and in the latter direction their second big halt was in 
Rajputana. Their settlements in the Punjab are now knownlas Cujranwala, Gujarat 
and Gujarkhan, whereas in Rajputana, in the 9th century, their settlement was called 
Gnrjaratra Bhandarkar, ‘ Gurjaras ' JBBRAS., XXI, p, 414 and 432 ; Ghatyala 
Ins. of Kakuka, 862-1 AD, JRAS., 1895, p 513 and Daultapur Ins. of Bhoja, 
A.D. 706, RV.,V. p 211. 

Smith, EHI., p. 428 says that there is nothing to show what part of Asia they 
came from or to what race they belonged 

(K). S. 380, 385, lA , XIII, pp. 81 and 88 ; S. 391, 392, El., II, p. 21 and 
V, p. 41. 

’ S. 456, IA , XIII, p. 77; and S. 486, El , XXIII, p. 147, 

^ Bhagwanlal Indraji in lA., XIII, p. 72and 75. 

“ Aihole Inscription of Pulakesin II, BI., VI, p, 6 ; Kielhorn’s List No. 10. 
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\vith that of the grant of 486 as their descriptions are identical. The 
Gurjjara genealogy should then stand as follows ‘:— 

Dadda (I), Samanta c. 580 A.D. 

Jayabhate (I), VUaraga c. 605 A.D. 

Dadda (II), Pra'santaraga, Protector of the Lord of ValabhT 
629-41 A.D. 

Jaj'abhata (II), c. 655 A.D. 

Dadda (III), Bahusahdya c. 680 A.D. 

Jayabhata (III), Mahdsdinantddhipati c. 704-5 A.D. 

Ahirole (P, Mahdsdrnantddhipati c. 725 A.D. 

Jayabhata (IV), MahdsdmaiUddhipati 734-5 A.D. 

The extent of the Gurjjara fief is roughly indicated by the find-spots" 
of their insciiptions. But it can be fixed more precisely by taking into 
consideration the places from which the grants were made and the places in 
which the lands are given." Exceptmg one case all the grants are made 
from the Broach district whereas the lands granted are in one case not in 
the Bharukaccha or Ankulesvara-visaya, but in the Sangamakhetaka- 
visaya. That is perhaps the modem Baroda district which was then called 
by this name after its capital (?) Sangamakhetaka (Sahkheda). The 
boundaries of the Gurjjara dominion then were • the Mahl river in the north 
and the Tapti in the south ; Sankheda and the tract known as the Eewa 
Kantha Agency in the east and the Gulf of Cambay on the west. The 
southern boundary will have to be shifted to the south of the Tapli if the 
places mentioned in the spiiiious plates* are taken into account. 

' Acharya, while editing the new grant of 486, El , XXIII, p 149 seems to 
have lost sight of the above facts and identified Dadda, the Protector of the Lord of 
Valabhi, with the first Dadda of the earlier grants, placing thereby the checkmate of 
Harsa, atleast 25 years earlier which Is not warranted by history Moreover he also 
ascribes to him the Sahkheda Plate of 346, as has been hitherto done; but it is 
doubtful. It may belong to the Kataccuris who were then in possession of the 
Broach district. After the MS. was sent to the press I find that similar objections 
are raised by MIrashI in El , XXIV, p 179. 

“ See Appendix, A, pp, 2-3, 


” See Ibid., pp. 35-7. 
• See Ibid., pp. 77-9. 
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The capital of the Gurjjaras seems to be Nandipuri, from which 
majority of the grants are issued. It is identified with Nandod,’ the 
capita) of the Rajpipla State, alxiut 34 miles east of Broach.'^ 

The relations of the Gurjjaras with their southern and western con- 
temporai les—the Calukyas of Badami and the Maitiakas of \'alahhi— 
seem to he cordial throughout. Dadda II. perhaps with the help f)f 
I’ulakesin II, protected ‘a Lord of Valabhl,’ who must he identified with 
Dhriivasena il (.4.D. 620-40) and not Dliarasena IV as suggested liv 
Bhagwanlal Indiaji.* On another occ,asion Jayabhata IV, the last known 
ruler of the dynasty, went out to Valabhr to help its ruler against the 
Tajjikas (.4rabs) in A.P. 734-5 ' and not to fight .against him, as so lai 
supposed, on the evidence of liis K.avi grant.” None of the Yalabhi grants 
refers to these incidents. Jtut the latter must have happened during the 
H'lgn of Siladitya V whose only known dale is 723 .'V.D.' 


.\fter Jayabhata IV the d\ nasty was perhaps wiped out by the .\rah 
laid under Juiiaid.' 


However, the lirauli kingdom did not lernain long under the .\rabs. 

W ithin a decade or so thej were diiven out b\ 
the Gmtara-l’ratiharas ol .\\anti ' and the 
kingdom was placed under one of then teudatones known as the 
Cahamanas.'" A utcmbev ot this (amiK ruled at Broach m .4.1). 756 undei 


Caharaanat (c. A 0, 750) 


‘ no .l.p llJ, 

Biihler identified this place with an old fort of the same name about 2 miles 
to the north of the east gate of Broach lA., VII, p 62 This means Broach itself 
r.ut if this were so there seems to be no reason why it should not have been meii- 
iionedasitis done in the grants of the earlier and later dynasties that ruled at 
H roach 

The eastern contemporaries, till about 630 \.D,. were the Katacenris and the 
c.urjjaras were their vassals The not them were probably the (itirjaras of Rajpuian.i 
‘ lie,., I, p 116. 

/Xccording to Dr Chakravarti, commenting on the reading of the recently 
published grant of S. 486, HI., XXIII, p, 151, n 7 

“ 74., V, p. 113. ■' JHHRAS ,X\.p 335. 

Who according to Majumdar, y/.,, .\, p. 21 also broke up the Giiijara confi- 
deracy in Kajpuiana, 

' Thought by Majumdar, /br4 , andTripathi, History of Hnuau], 1937, as a 
branch of the Gurjatas of Rajputana. 

Hansot Grant of Bhartrvaddha, V.S 813 -A I). 756, HI., XII, pp. 197-201 
I'or details see .^ppendix pp. 23, 26, 37, 69. 


3 
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Magavaloka. The latter is identified with the Gurjara-Pratihara king of 
Avanti Nagabhata I.' It is impossible that the Cahamanas could have 
previously ruled at Broach as the kingdom till c. A.D, 740 ivas under a 
different family. But the names’ of the members of the family indicate 
that the Cahamanas were perhaps connected or acquainted with tlie 
Ivsatrapas’ and Maitrakas of Suiastra.* 

Southern Lata, the country south of the Tapti, became peihaps a 
Calukyat Calukya province, as StOid befoie, when Mangalesa 

(c. A.D. 610-740) defeatetl Its lulei Kataccuri Buddharaja. After 

I'ulakesin 11 stopped the southern advance of Harsa on the Naibada in 
about A.D. (hlO," the Calukya suzeiainty ovei Liila must have lieen finniv 
established. Under it Gujaiat might have been inthicnced by the Kanaresi 
culture,' and the routes tor this must be eithei the loastal coiiiiliii ol 
Ivonkan oi the mountain iiassiis via N.isik. 

Evidence ot the actual establishment ot the Caluk 3 'a rule in Gujaial 
c.innot be had till about G70 A.D., tliougli liaces of tlie earliei (c. o50 .\.D.)' 
Kaiiaiese penetiatioa in the province ate alfoided by the grant ot a 
Sandraka" chiet Xikunibhallas.ddi, who seems to be .i ' Caluksa teudatori.' 
i'loni .\.D. ()70 -740, .sons ot Dbarahaya Jayasinihavaimaii tbrolher ot tbe 
Western Calukya Emperor Viki-amaditya J), Siyasrya .Siladitia (A.D. bb'-i- 
102), Jayasrax'a Mangalaiaja (731 A. D.) and the lattei's .son Aiaiii 

‘ Konow, Ibid., p 200 , Tripatlii, o c.. p, 228, Majumdar, o c., places Devaraja 
m A.D. 750 while the reference in this grant presupposes Nagabhata I, unless it be 
assumed that the expression " in the increasing reign of the glorious Nagavaloka ’ 
implies the rule founded by Nagavaloka 

“ These are. -I Raja Mahesvaradania 4 llaradama 

J Bhimadaina 5 Dhi ubhatadeva 

5 Bhartrvacidha (1) 6 Bhartrvadriha (II) 

In this list the Ist, 2nd and 4th kings have Ksatrapa name-endings ; the fifth, as 
pointed out by Konow, has a name similar to that of the Maitrakas of Valalilii 
I Uirubhata. 

ICay, Dynastic History of Northern Iiitiia, II, p, 1057. 

‘ Konow, HI , XII, p lyx. \bove p 14. 

“ I find Dr Altek.ar agreeing with this view ABORl , XIII, 1032, p 300. 

’ See below under ‘ Kpigrapby and ' Keligion . 

* The earliest record, the Kaira grant of Vijayaraja of S 394, lA., VTI, p. 24), 
is declared to be a forgery. See Fleet, Ibtd., p, 251. and JiG., I, p 111. 

Bagumra grant lA., XVTIJ, p 265 For details see Appendix pp. 23, 60 
According to Biibler the Sendrakas were a Kanarese family See IhtU. 
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Janairaya Pulakesiraja (A.D. 738-9) and iierhaps Nagavardliana also arc 
found ruling over Lata not as feudatories, but as Independent kings.' 

The names of territorial units’ and other places’ mentioned in their 
inscriptions indicate that the dominion of ‘ the Western Cakikyas of 
Navasarika' “ extended in the north to the Narbada , ‘ in the south it was 
linked up with that of the Imperial Calukyas ; in the south-east it included 
the modern district of Nilsik. The capital of this kingdom was Navasarika 
(modern Navsari). 

The inscriptions do not give any hint of the relations of the Calukvii'' 
with the Gurjjaras, nor does it come forth trom the records ot the latter. 
But it IS (Mssihle that since the time of Pulake.si II, the Calukyas were at 
times nominal oierlords of the Gurjjar.vs .\n important event, however, 
look place in the closing years ot the Caliikya rule in Gujarat. .Arabs- 
lierhaps under liinaid, thegu'.einoi of Khalifa Masham ’ (A.D. 72-<~74tl 
overran the contemponiry kingdoms of Sindh, ('utch, Surastra, and those ol 
the Capotakas, “ Maurt’as of Chitor” ' and Gnrjaras of Bhininal.' Then 
inroads turthei .soutliward into the < oiintry were eflfectnely stopped bv 
Pulakesi Janasraj’a." 

‘ Though btdl maintaining cordial relations with the Imperial Calukyas of 
Hadami. 

^ For their names see \ppendix, pp. 3 4, 37-38 

’ Cf Bhandarkar, Li.st of Inscrifftions of Sorthent India, HI., XXIII, 
Vppendix, p 383 

‘ Or perhaps Kaira I'oi a RastrakiiU lecoid, Sanjan Plates of .tmogliavarsa [. 

XVIII, p. 333, iloka 7 says that as early as A. U 660, the KastrakTitas fought 
with the Calukyas of Kliefaka-iitiiiulalu. 

' \lso called Caliph Kisham; Jnnaid is spelt as JanayrI. Cf, Kay, Dliyi • 
I, p. 9 

.Vccordiag to Kay, DIISl , p 1130, following Bhandarkar, HI , Xll, p. 1 I 
12, the Maurya king of Chitor at this time was Bhavalappadeva of the Ijabok inscrip¬ 
tion of Dhanika, HI , XX, Appeiuitr, p 187. No. 1371 This may be the same as 
llhavala of the Kanasuvam ins of 738 A O ASIWC , 1906, p 61; HI , XII, 
pp U-12 

' This is also reported by an \rab historian Balidhuri, cited by Kay, Ibid , 
according to whom Jnnaid raided Uaain, Bahrimad, al-Kiraj, Mirmad, al-MandaP 
Dabnaj and Barwas, and conquered al-Bailaman and-al jurz. KUab FulTik 
Al-Buldan Tr Murgottan, Part II, p 227. The places mentioned are not defi¬ 
nitely identified. For suggestions, see Ibid, note 2 The Arab raid is said to be 
implied in Gurjara-Pratlhara Ins. of Bhoja I, which refers to a defeat of the MIecchgs. 
See HI , XVIII, pp 102- 107 , also IA , 19U, p. 240, first cited by Kay, Ibid 

" Navsari Grant of PuIakesi-Jania-aya (AD 738-39), VOC., OS , p. 230 1; 
'to',, I, i. 109 Whether the Arabs brought in any Islamic influence |s doubtful. 
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After him, in about A.D. 740, Lata passes into the liands of another 
southern dynasty, the Rastrakutas. 


The Rastrakutas of Malkhed replace the Calukyas not only in the 
Deccan but even in Gujarat and give a further 
lease to Gujarat's contact with the Deccan and the 
South. Their wars of conquest also bring Gujarat 
into relation with Central India, the Central and United Provinces and parts 
of Southern India The Rastiakula occupation ot Lata lasted for about 230 
years, from A.D. 743-974. From its natuie it is divided into three periods. 


The Rastrakuta* 
(c. A.D. 740-975) 


In the first, (A.D. 743-808), Gujarat was under the Iiiipeiial Raslta- 
kutas of the Decean' being ruled by one of the sons of the emperor. 

In the .second, (.\.D. 808-888), the Gujarat branch ol the taniilv is 
said to become independent, but is really a period ot fluctuation.' 

In the third, (888-974 A.D.), the mam biaiKli ot the KastriiKulas 
lesume their sovereignty, and the province jiasses under their direi t super 
vision. 


The Rasirakula con<iuest of Lata begins with the expeditions of 
Dantidurga (c. 750 A.D.) over central India.' In one of liiese expeditions, 
lie orerran Lata as far as the Main in the north,' The Lata rulers 
at this lime were perliaps the Cahamanas of Rroacli, under the Gurjara 
Pratihara Nagabata I, and not the Gurjjaras ol Kroacli.'' Under the 
next two rulers, Krsna I and Govinda II (A.D. 765-795), the 
position of Gujarat may liave lemained the same." Dhruva I (795 A.D.) 
was a mighty king, so also was his son Govinda 111, The latter gave o\er 

' Excluding the branch represented by Kakka (II) (of Antroli grant JliDRAS , 
KVI, pp. I05-11.I) which cannot be properly correlated with the Imperial or the 
Feudatory Kistrakuta families. 

“ It cannot therefore be said that the period (A. D. S08 888) of 80 years was 
" on the whole independent.” 

" Samangacl Plate of Dantidurga, lA . XI, p. 112 Perhaps earlier, wiih 
ludra I, who is said to have fought with the Calukyas of Kaira 

* Ibid. 

As suggested m HG., I, i, p. 122, before the discovery of the llansot grant 
See above p, 17 

* The Karkka of .Antroli Charoli grant .A.D. 757 ( not 747 as in B(j., 1, 122 ) is 
really an intriguing personality It is impos'iible that he could be the same as the 
Karkka of later grants of A D. 812, SIC, 821 A.D.; the very distance of 70 years is a 
barrier. He seenjs to be an usurper, dethroned later by Krana I. 
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the Gujarat kingdom (Lata-H»a«cfi*^a) to his brother Indra III, in about 
808 A.D.‘ 

It IS said tliat with India III begins the rule of the “ Gujarat Raslra- 
kutes”. But none of Indra's own grants ha\ e 
been found. His rule, however, was very short, 
lasting for about 4 years. His sou Karkka once 
more became the feudatory of the Imiienal Rastrakuta Amoghavarsa l.“ 
lYarkka ruled tor about 15 years (A.D. 81.f-824)." During this period 
and immediately after (A.D. 813 and 827) giants ol Govindaraja, youngci 
brother of Karkka aie found. These laise the question as to who the rulei 
ot Gujarat was : Karkka or his brother Govindaraja. Two explanations aie 
suggested ‘ 

(1) Govindaiaja ruled m the absence of his elder brother Kaikka 
who liad gone to assist Ainogliaiarsa , 

(2) Govindaraja became hostile in Si3 A.D., so Karkka had to go 
to .\inogha\aisa tor help. 

The possibility of simultaneous lule is not admitted. None of tlic 
suggestions seem to be convincing. But from Govindaraja’s grants, the 
relation between the two brothers does not appear to be strained, and ve 
have, therelore, to assume that Govinda ruled twice, once in Karkka’s 
absence, and for the second tune “during the minority of Karkka’s son 
Dhruva.”^’ 

Dhuiiall, son of Karkka, came to tlie throne m about 835 A L). 
Trying to tiee hinisell from the yoke ol the main line, he died in a war 
against Ainoghai arsa. But tlie Gujarat branch was not effaced therebv. 
Ills son .Uialavarsa succeeded him, accoiding to the giant of his son, 
1 >hriua Hi,’’ but on what lelations with the Impenal Rastrakutas cannot be 
said ior certain. 

lo Akalavarsa’s son and siu'cessor Dhriua 111, his grants' credit 
wars With \’allablia (Ainoghavarsa), the Gurjaias, his relatives, and a 

' Kavi (Jrant, lA., V, p 147, ijuka 28 

■ Shown clearly by the Brahmaoapalli Grant, E/ , XXIl, p, 77, which is signed 
both by Karkka 11 and Amoghavarsa 

" According to his extant copperplates. Sec Appendix, p. 5 

' ill.. XXII, p. 78 

' BC . I, p. 12G. 

'' M.,XII, p 179, ^0*rtl3. 

^ See Appendix, p, 5. 
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Mihira king.' Probably he was successful in these, except against Arnogha- 
varsa, as the unpublished Baroda grant would show, according to which 
Dhruva jxissibly lost the temlorj' south of the Narbada to the Imperial 
branch." 

The contemporary record ol Dantivarnul (A.D. 867),'' brother of 
Dhruva, like that ot Govindaraja, raises the question as to who the acttial 
ruler was. The conjoint signature ot both brothers at the end dispels the 
suggestion that Dantivarma rvas the relative referied to in Dhruva's 
JMgumra grant, who re\'olted against the lattei. 

Krsna Akalavarsa, son ot Dantivarma,' is, at present, the last king 
ot the Gujarat branch ot the Kastrakutas, according to the llagumra grant 
(A.D. 888).' This grant does not necessarily suggest that the Gujarat 
lla.strakutas recovered the territory south ot the Narbada from the mam 
branch" but confirms t'le view expressed above that Dliiuva liad lelameil 
lits hold over the territory south ol the Narbada. Frobablv they were 
leudatories, but even this feudal character they lose utter Ki-.uu, and the 
Imperial Rastrakuias resume direct control o\ei Lain. 

The suzerainty of the main line of Kastrakutas o\'er (jujarat, which 
was shaken early in the leign of Amoghavats.v 
(c. 840 A.D.) seems to be slowly establishing 
Itself towards the close of his reign (A I). 871)' 
Under hts son and successor Krsna Akalavarsa, 
the sway was completely realized m c. 910 A.D," aller setere figliting with 


' 1Z7 (according to an unpublished grant): and according to his 

recently published grant in El , XXII, p 74 The Mihira king is now identified 
»ith Mihira Bhoja of Kanauj. 

■ That is the view expressed in BO , I, p 127, but it should be given up 
because the grant referred to above ( note 1 ) grants land on either bank of tbe Tapli 
Sec Appendix, pp 6, 3(j-43. 

‘ El., VI, pp. 285 

‘ lA., XIII, p 65. Altekar, El , XXII. p, 70, rightly challenges this view and 
suggests that Krsna might be the eldest son of Dhruva II. 

" BO., I, p. 128 unnecessarily raises tbe question as to the identity of this 
Dantivarma. Evidently he is the brother of Dhruva III, and the grantor to the 
Kampilya Vibara El., VI, p. 285. 

‘ BG., I, p 128 

’’ .According to tbe Sanjan Plate of Amoghavarsa El., XVllI, p 235. 

" According to the Kapadvanj grant. El.,1, p 52, and tbe Bagumra, Ef., 
IX. p. 31. 


Resumption by the Main 
Roitmktttas 
(A.D. 888-974) 
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the Gurjaras/ This is confirmed by the regranting of about 400 villages 
in Lata by Indra Nityavarsa in A.D. 914 at the time of his coronation.* 

Till recently, no evidence was available regarding the continuance of the 
liastrakuta rule in Gujarat after 935 A.D. which was governed b> 
Govinda IV and V both sons of Indra Nityavarsa.* Uut now the 
Haraola Grant of Siyaka' not only gives evidence of the continuance ol 
the Rastrakuta power in Lata,” but furthei tells us tliat it was governed by a 
Mahamandalika-cndamam Mahardjddhiraja STyaka under Srivallabha.' 
Siyaka of the grant is identified w’ltli Harsa-Siyaka II, and Srivallabha 
with the Rastrakuta Kisna III (c. 940-56 A.D.). It is suggested that tlie 
former was a Paraniara ruler driven out from Malwa by the revival ot the 
Gurjaia-Pratihara power* and ruled Lata as the feudatory of tlie 
Rfistrakutas." But soivn the oveilordship of the Rastrakutas which had 
passed into the hands of Khottiga (,c. 956-71 A.D.), brother of Krsna III, 
was ovcilhrown b> Haisa Siyaka'” and Lam became a Paiani.ira province 
It leniamed so till, at least, A.D. 070 as evidenced by the 'Mimedabad 
grant of Sijaka(\'j. (S.) 1026. 

Tlie sway of the Imperial Rastrakutas over Gujarat extended normallv 
iipto and including the modern Kaiia district; to this weie added Malw.i 
and .some territory in the noith-easl and south-east by victoiies ovei 
the Gurjara-Pr.atihaias and others. But barring a few references to the 
Mahi and the Rev a and cominest over Lata, the evidence so far available 
indicates that the earhei emperors" tieated Lata merely as an outlying 

' These vveie the (.urjar.i-l’ratiliaras of Kanauj 

- IJagumia grants of Indra, 72/., IX, p. 24. Indra it was who gave a severe 
lilovv to the Guijara-I^ratihara j^ovver by defeating Mabipala and capfuring Kanauj 

’ According to the Cambay Plates of Govinda (IV) S. 852 (A.D 930). El , Vll, 
(1 28, and Sangatv Plates of (iovinda (Vi. S, 855, /A., Xll, p. 247 respectively. 

' Ibid. 

El , XIX p 236 Por details see .Appendix, p. 23. 

Thus corroborating the suggestion m//O' , 1 p 134 that the KaNtrakfila rule 
had lasted till about A 1' 970, 

^ It is suggested by Kay, DHNl., II, p. 343 that Paramaras' first connection 
wiib Gujarat began in the time of Bappiraja ( Vakpatiraja 1) under the sovereignty oi 
Ivrsiia It of Malkbed. But it is certain that Paramaras bad nothing to do with the 
government of the country as shown by the grants of (fovinda IV and V cited befoic 

^ Kay, o c , p, 850 

' 67., XIX, pp, 177 -79. 

Ibid., p 236. 

" Dantidurga is credited with the conquest of r.at.a but this, even if true, seems 
to be much exaggerated. 
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province of the empire. It is only from the time of Amoghavarsa that 
we find that the later Elmperois Krsna II and Indra III showed interest in 
Lata. 

The Lata kingdom {maiulala) of the Gujarat Rastrakutas went on 
('spending a.s would appear from the study of the villages granted by them.* 
In the earlier grants these are found mostly within the modern Kaira and 
UriDach distnets, suppoiting the view** that the Gujaiat branch ruled the 
('ountry between the Mahi and the Karliada. ilut there is no doubt that 
since A.D. 867, from the time of Dhruva 111 till A.l). 890, Southern 
Gujarat, country south of the Tapti and even Konkan were included within 
the Gujarat Rastrakuta dominion." The limits of Lata corresponded to 
Central and Southern (iujarat, from the Mahi to Daman, Konkan form¬ 
ing not actually a part of it,‘ but a southern province. 'J'he towns or 
cities which figure prominently during this period weie, as m the preced¬ 
ing, Ankule.svara (.'\nklesvar), Bhanikarcha (Broach), Khetaka (ivaira), 
.N'avasarika (Navsan) and Karpalavanijya (Kaiiadvanj). 

The Rastrakiitas were contem[Kiiarie.s of the fiuijara-Bratihat.as of 
Avanti and Kanattj, the Batas of Bengal and later of the Maihayas of 
Dahala, the Candellas of Jejfibhukti and the Patamaias of Malwa. With 
the first they were constantly at wai from the beginning.' Often they over- 

’ See Appendix, pp Jb 43. 

‘ Bhattacharyya in El , XXil, p. 77 and Biihler in lA., V. p. 145 
See Appendix, p. 5-6 and pp 38-43. 

' As Biihler said in /A , V, p 145 
Thus ■ — 

1 IVantidiirga c 750 with Devaraja...! 

2 Dhruva 779 794 with Vatsaraja 783 84 A D ..II 

3 Govinda 111 794-814 with Nagabbata 1! 815 A.D ...111 

4 Indraraja (of the Gujarat Branch) with ill 

5 Karkkataja ( ,, ,. ) with 111 

0 Dhruvaraja II ( ,, ., ) with Bhoja I 841-890 A.l 

7 Krsna II S77~912 A D with Mabendrapala 890 910 \ I),...V 

S India III 913 922 A D. with Mahipala...VI 

9 Krsna III 937-965 A P with VI 

This table is based mainly on the records of the Rastrakutas ; m particular the 
following ;— 

I The Vani Grant of Govinda III, lA., XI, p. 156, 

II The Radbanpur Grant of the same, E/ , VI, p. 239 

III Bagumra Plates of Dhruvaraja II, lA , XII, p. 179. 

IV Sanjan Plates of Amoghavarsa 1,1?/, XVJII, p, 235 

V Cambay Plates of Govind.v JV, I'l., VJJ, p. 2C. 
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ran Northern India, even beyond the Gahga-Yamuna doab. It is held that 
Govinda III annexed Eastern Malwi, arid Kanauj was placed under 
Indraraja, the ruler of Lata.’ Finally Indra III (c. 915 A.D.) and 
Kfsna III succeeded in destroying the Gurjara-Pratihara empire, in about 
A.D. 940, though Mahipala did regain some of the lost possessions towards 
the close of his reign.‘ 

With the rest also Rastraku^ fought.* But with the Haihayas and 
even with the Palas* relations were often friendly, marked by marriage 
alliances.* 

Many influences, cultural and others, it is probable, might have passed 
to and from Lata which was a great half-way house between the Gangetic 
plains, Malwa and the Deccan. 


' Majumdar,/L., X, p. 37. fn. 2. 

’ See above note 2, also Ray, (DHNl., I, pp. 381-389) who gives a few 
details ; a\»oJL , X, p. 66 ff. 

” Govinda III is said to have defeated the king of the Caudas, who is Identified 
with Dbarmapala of Bengal; seeJL., X, p. 43. Haihaya Kokalla Cc. 873-923 a.D.) 
is said to have conquered Krsqa II and Yuvaraja Krsqa III, while the Candella 
Ya^varman conquered Krsna HI; see Ray, DHNl., II, pp, 734, 760 and 674 
respectively. 

* Cf. Ibid., II, p 761 for details; also Sewell, Historical Inscriptions of 
Southern India, p. 38. 



Section HI 


Mediaeval Period 


(c. A.D. 950—A.D. 1S00) 


'J'HE Paramaras were driven out from Lata in A.D. 973 by Tailapa II,’ 

the Calukya king of KalyaiiT. It is believed that Barappa of the 

Surat Grants of Klrtiraja (1018 A.D.) and Trilocanapala (1051 A.DJ* 

. ~ was his feudatory appointed to guard the "main 

Lata (e. A.D. 970-1175) » .v t.» t j- ^ i 

gateway to the south. Immediately after, 

Barappa was attacked by the Caulukya Mularaja and his son Camuijda,* 

though it is doubtful if he was killed by the latter.* The fact remains that, 

till A.D. 1051, his descendants :—Goggiraja 

Klrtiraja (^ka 940 - 1018 A.D.) 


Vatsaraja 

Trilocanapala (^aka 972 =A.D. 1050-1) 


ruled in Lata, round about Surat.' Their exact position is difficult to 
determine, but at times they may have been the vassals of the Paramata 
Bhoja of Malwa,’ though it does not appear that Kirtiraia surrendered his 
kingdom and capital to Bhoja.* 


Lata, henceforward, (e\ en it may be said from the downfall of the 
Rastraku^s) had a precarious existence. In ^ka 996 (A.D. 1074) the 
country south of the Tapti upto Navsan was under Karna, the Caulukya 
king of Anhilvada,’ and remained under his successors Jayasirhha,"’ 


' Sewell,///S/., p. 333, 

I A., XI, and Vienna Oriental Journal, VII, p. 88 and 196 respectively. 

” Ray. DHN!., II, p. 938. 

' According to Hemacandra, Dvyaeraya, Sarga VI 

‘ Ray, O.C., p. 939 thinks that It may be possible. But the calamity referred to 
by Trllocanapala’s grant and Interpreted by Ray as indicating Canlakyn conquest of 
Lata is referred to as Paramara Bboja’s conquest of the country by Gangnly, 
Paramaras, p. 96. 

‘ According to the records cited above, note 2. 

' See Ganguly, o.c., p. 96. 

’ As suggested by Ibid. 

' Navaarl Plates of Karna, JBBRAS., XXVI, p, 230. 

Dohad-stone pillar inscriptions, lA., X, p. 138-60, 
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Katnaiapala,* and perhaps Ajayapala also," that is for a period of about 
100 years (A.D. 1074-1175-6). 


About 1200 A.D. the country south of the Narbada was reconquered 
by the Paramara King'’Subhatavarman* and its ruler Siihha, formerly a 

Lmkmt AD 1173 - 1300 ) ''*®®** Caulukyas of Anhilvada, perhaps 

*’ ’ ' became his vassal/ The Paratnaras not only 

retained their hold over Lata under the next King Arjuuavarman, according 
to his grant from Broach in A.D. 1215/ but advanced further and defeated* 
King Jayasithha’ of Anhilvada, which is also corroborated by other Para¬ 
mara records/ Their hold was, however, shaken by the Yadava Simhana, 
who invaded Laita and Malwa and even is said to have killed the feudatory 
chief of the former, Sindhuraja/ But it appears that Lata remained under 
the Paramara Devapala, governed by his feudatory Samgramasimha.'° 


It IS possible that after Devapala the Paramaras lost La^, when 
Visaladeva and Sarahgadeva (c. A.D. 1250 and 1290) successfully invaded 
Malwa." However, the history of this period is a series of rapid changes 
and very soon the Paramaras, Yadavas and Caulukyas who were contend¬ 
ing over the possession of Lata were themselves engulfed by Mulism inva- 
sions from which they never emerged. 


' Ibid., X, p. 139-60. 

’ According to the Unjha Ins. (V) S. 1231 of the time of Ajayapala, £/., XX, 
Appendix, p, 54. No. 363. 

* Ganguly, oc., p. 197. He was repulsed from Northern Lata by Lavana- 
praaada. Prabandhacintimani, p. 134. Merutunga calls Subbatvarman Sobada, a 
king of Malava. 

‘ Hatnmiramadamardana, Act II, p. 17 ; also Ganguly, o c , p. 197. 

» JAOS., VII, p. 32, 

' Merutunga frankly says ‘Arunadeva, quite defeated the realm of Gujarat'. 
PBC., p. 134. 

' According to note 3 above, Hultzscb identifies Jayasimha with Bbima II, as 
suggested by Hall, p. 39. 

* See Ganguly, o.c., p. 202 for references and details 

' HMU; p. 17 ; also Ibid., p. 208-9. 

Identified with Sankha. Ganguly, o c , p, 212 and 213 HUM. gives a 
detailed account of these alliances etc., between the Paramaras, Simba and the 
Yidavas. 

Dabhoi Ins. 0 /Visaladeva, El.,l,p, Zb %nd Cintra Prasastt of Saranga- 
deva. Ibid., p. 281; also Ganguly, o.o., p. 222 and 229. The contemporary Para¬ 
mara kings were Jaitugtdeva, Jayavarman II, Jayasimha II and Arjunavarman II. 



Section IV 


Early Mediaeval Period 
(q. A.D. 500-950 A.D.) 


IN Surastra the centre of political power seems to shift to Valabhl' from 
Girinagara. The holders of this power were 
Maitrakat Maitrakas,’ of whom about eighty copper- 

(e. A.D. 500-770) plates are so far recovered. These cover a period 
of about 270 years (G). S. 183-447, (c. A.D. 500-770). 


From the copperplates it can only be gathered that Bhattarka,’ the 
founder of the dynasty, was a general {of some overlord )* who established 
himself at Valabhi in about A.D. 480 or 490. The Maitraka rule, accor¬ 
ding to the records found till now, actually begins with Maharaja 
Dronasimba I (A. D. 502-3). His brother Mahasdmanta Maharaja 
Dhruvasena I (A.D. 526-546) succeeds him. His successor was Maharaja 
Guhasena (A.D. 560-568), son of Dharapatta. These kings and their 
successors upto Dhruvasena II (A.D. 630-641), to judge from their titles, 
were not independent kings, but feudatories of the powers suggested 
before.* 


' Modern Vali, in eastern Kathiawar, 25 miles from Bbaunagar. 

’ Formerly, e.g , in BG., I, i, p. 87, Maitrakas were regarded at the people 
whom Bhattarka defeated. This was corrected by Hultzscb, £/., Ill, p. 320. Now 
Bbandarkar suggests that many donees of Valabhi plates are from Anandapura, and 
their names end in mttra. This indicates that they were from Mitra stock, to which 
the rulers of Valabhi also belonged. They were allied with the Bunas, and entered 
India with them For details see/ASB., 1909, pp. 184-186 Recently Mr. Jagan 
Nath has questioned these theories in Indian Culture, April 1939, p 408 Eacept- 
ing the traditional evidence (which he ignores) there is not much epigrapblc evidence, 
as he points out, to show that the Maitrakas were sun-worsbippers He rather would 
identify them with Maitreyaka and suggests that they were bards of the Guptas. 

’ Valabhi copperplates also use Bbatiirka and Bhatakka Smith EHI , p 332, 
note thinks " Bhatakka " to be " original ’’ and " authentic 

' Till recently the generally accepted view was that the overlords of the Maitra¬ 
kas were at first the Guptas, then the Bunas, and then Yawdbarman of Malwa. But 
it would appear from a survey of the chief dynasties ruling in Northern India at this 
time that the Huna dominion could hardly extend over Surastra, whereas Ya^dbar- 
man was still to come. 

’ What their relation was with the snbseqnent powers in Lata—Kataccuris and 
Calukyas—cannot be ascertained. 
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The Valabhl kingdom comprised under these kings as indicated by the 
find-spots of grants,' the places from which the grants are issued,' the places 
mentioned in these grants* and lastly by the testimony of Hiuen-Tsiang,* 
the whole of modern Kathiawar and perhaps northern Gujarat also.' To 
this was added Western Malwa* by Dhruvasena II.' His son and 
successor Dharasena IV seems to have attained real independence. He 
alone among all the ValabhT kings is called a cakravarttv* 

This independence is not lefiected iii the titles of his .succcessors 
Dhruvasena III and Kharagralia II The loss of power, if it was really 
so, cannot be explained from contemporary politics.* However, Siladityas 
III-VII (A.D. 670-770) call themselves Maharajadhiraja and Parames- 
vara and make grants from Khetaka (Kaira) implying thereby that 
independence was regained and held for about a hundred years. 

But it is doubtful if these kings could retain Western Malwa and the 
Kaira District (from where many of the later grants are issued) undis¬ 
turbed. For we know that the Gurjara-Pratilraras of Rajputana were trying 
to extend their sway over Malwa and the Rastrakutas sweeping over Late 
and thundering at the gates of Kaira. At this moment when the Valabhi 
suzerainty was repeatedly shaken in the north, the Arabs under Amr ibn 

’ See Map. 

“ See Appendix, pp. 45-52 

‘ See Ibid. 

* Hiuen-Tsiang, Buddhist Records of the Western World, (Tr. hy Beal', 
Vo). II, p. 269 

‘ One of the grants of Dharasena III is issued from Khetaka-Pradvara le., 
from the gates of Kaira. See Appendix, p 48 

* See Appendix, pp. 9-10, 45-52 

’ Whether it was added as a gift from Harsa, after his war with Dhruvasena, as 
Smith suggests or whether the acquisition of W Malwa by Dhruvasena II was 
the Immediate cause of war between Valabhi and Kanauj is not certain. The latter 
alternative is probable, as otherwise it is difficult to understand how Harsa could come 
into conflict with the ruler of Valabhi. It is possible that when peace was made 
and Dhruvasena entered into matrimonial alliance with Harsa, the latter recognised 
the former’s claim over W, Malwa. 

' His claim seems to be well founded. It coincides with the death of Harsa 
(647-8 A D.) and also of Pulakesi II (c. 650 A.D.), the two powerful kings of the North 
and the South. This was an opportunity for vassals to free themselves. 

* It is true in this period (A.D. 655) the Western Calukyas reasserted them¬ 
selves under Vikramaditya I. But It is doubtful if the Calukya power extended 
beyond Lata or even Kaira. 

See Appendix, pp. 45-52. 
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Jamal, a general of Kbaiif Mansur' invaded Valabhi and so destroyed the 
Maitraka power that Valabhi is heard of no more ’ and now only traces of 
the former remain tn the Valas of modem Vala and perhaps in the 
Gohelots’ or Gahlots of Mewar.* 

Valabhi plates give no indication of the external contacts established 
during the rule of 270 years. But we have seen before that the Gurjjaras 
of Broach were the allies of Valabhi kings. Hiuen-Tsiang further tells us 
that the Valabhi ruler Dhruvabhata (Dhruvasena II), though once at war 
with Har^, had when the Chinese traveller visited his kingdom (c. 640 
A.D.) contracted a maniage alliance with Har^ by becoming the latters’ son- 
in-law ;' and attended, perhaps in this capacity, the religious assembly am- 
venedby Harsa at Prayag (Allahabad).' Malwa, moreover, was governed by 
Dhruvasena II’s uncle ^iladitya.’ Thus there is evidence of increased and 
regular contact between Kathiawar, Northern Gujarat, Central India and the 
Gangetic valley during the 7th century A.D,, which might have mutually 
influenced the culture of Gujarat and its eastern neighbours. Similar 
inference could be made with regard to Gujarat’s western relations—particu¬ 
larly commercial—with the Arabian and the African coast though in the end 
the Arabs destroyed Valabhi. 


' BG., 1.1, p. 93. Baraatt, Ancient Indta, p. 60. It U suggested by Ray, 
DHNI., I, p. 10, 0 . 2 that the city was probably destroyed by a Series of raids. 

° Excepting in the later Jain titerature. 

' Inscriptions give variants as Gobhilaputra, Guhilaputra, Guhila-uia, 
Guhalautra etc., Ray, DHNI., U, p. 115. fn. 1. The descendants of Gohll or 
Gubaditya Raj. Gat., II, Appendix, p. 13. 

* The question is not yet settled. Bhandarkar has shown that Guhllots 
IGnbelots) were originally Nagar Brahmans and became KMtriya afterwards. Tbns 
they were of the same stock as the Maitrakas of Valabhi but perhaps not related 
with them as usually held. SeeJASB., 1909, p. 183. Against this Haider maintains 
that Gnhila kings of Mewar were Kutriyas, but concludes that they did not originate 
from Valabhi, seel A,, 1927, pp. 169-74; while another writer in JASB,, 1912, 
pp. 63-99, sticks to the original view that Mewar kings are descendants of those of 
Valabhi; be re-interprets the epigraphtcal evidence cited by Bhandarkar. 

‘ Hiuen-Tsiang, o.c., II, p. 267. 

• Hwul Li, Life of Hiuen-Teiang, (Tr. by Beal), pp. 183 and 189. 

^ Hinen-Tsiang, 0 c., II, p. 267. According to some scholars’ IdentlBcation 
(which is generally accepted) of Hinen-Tsiaog’s Siladitya, ' the former king of 
Mo-lo-po ’, with Siladitya I Gharmaditya, Maitrakas would be ruling in Western 
Malwaasearly asc. A.D. 600. Epigrapbical evidence, it mnst be noted, does not 
support this claim. 
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Another immediate source of disturbance from the west or south-west 
to the Maitrakas might have been Jatkadeva 
who. in the on]y known record' of his, is described 
as the lord of SonstiA-ma^dala, with such imperial titles as parama- 
bhattaraka, mahdrajadhiraja and paratneivara, ruling at Bhumilika 
(modem Bhumli or Ghumli).* Though the Valabhi plates do not 
refer to this kingdom, it is possible that Jalkadeva, claiming to be an 
independent lord of south-western Kathiawar, might have fought with the 
Maitrakas and he or his successors even assisted the Arabs against them. 
Support to this suggestion may be found in the fact that the Jethva clan 
(to whom Jai'kadeva is supposed to belong)* was probably a much later 
immigrant to the province than the Maitrakas. Secondly, evidence of the 
former’s survival, even after the Arab invasion, in Kathiawar is available 
in a grant of JaJnka (Jai'ka ?) from Morbi,' whereas no such evidence 
can be had in the case of the the Maitrakas. 


Gurjara-Pratihani 


No materials have come to light to know the position of Surastra aftei 
the downfal of the Valabhi kingdom m c. A.D. 
770. Perhaps the peninsula or the north-eastern 
part of it passed under the Gurjara-Pratiharas of Ujjain who, under Vatsa- 
tija ( 783 A.D. ), began to exert their influence in the east, south and 
west. And it was the control of this region that was perhaps the constant 
cause of war between the Gurjaras and the Rastrakutas. 


Definite evidence of the subsequent Gurjara-Pratihara sway over 
Surastra is afforded by 

(a) the Dharanivaraha copperplate from Haddala, Wadhwan (A.D. 

917'918)* I 

(b) the two copperplates of Balavarman and his son Avamvarman II 

from Una, Junagarh, dated in A.D. 893 and 899 respectively. 

According to (b) Balavarman and Avamvarman II of a Calukya 
family were vassals of the Mahdrajadhiraja Mahendrayudha, identified 
with the Gurjara-Pratihara Mahipala, and governed ' Surastra-wandala,' 
perhaps from a place called Naksipura. It is probable that even their 

‘ Dhlnki Grant, V.S. 794 (A.D. 738), JA . XII, pp. 251-56. 

' For detcriptlon of tbe old temples there see below. 

* Buhler, M., XII, pp 231-56, p. 152. 

‘ Morbf Plato, G.S. 583 (A.D. 904-5). 

* M.. XII. p. 190. 

* £/..IX,p. 1. 

' It is not yet Identified. 
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ancestors, Vahukadhavala, who is said to have defeated the Kar^U 
army' and Avanivarman I, father of Balavarman, were the feudatories of 
Bhoja’ and perhaps even Vatsaraja. Thus, if the above view be accepted, 
there is no break in the history of Surastra after the break up of the 
Valabhl “empire”. 

But it appears that the Calukyas, Balavarman and Avanivarman II, 
were not the only vassals of the Gurjara-Pratiharas in Kathiawar. 
Dharanivaraha of (a) also claims to be a feudatory of Mahipala. From 
a reference to the defeat of a General Dharanivaraha in the Avani¬ 
varman IPs plate, it may appear that Dharanivaraha was trying to 
deprive the Calukyas of their vassalage, and was, in the attempt, repulsed 
by Avanivarman II. This may or may not be so. But this much seems 
certain that Dharanivaralia’s ancestors were long since ruling round modern 
Haddala for, as the plate says,® the very name of the country Addai^, 
(identified with portions of the present Linibdi and Wadhwan states) 
was called after Addaka, the grandfather of Dharanivaraha. 

In c. 920 A.D. Mahipala sustained a severe defeat at the hands 
of the Rastrakuta Indra III,* and lost much of his dominions. Surastra, 
being an outlying province, must liave immediately got rid off the Gurjara 
control. Many of its petty kingdoms might have become independent.® 
But we do not known of any kingdom till about c. A. D. 970, when 
Graharipu of Surastra is reported to have been defeated by the Caulukya 
Mularaja.’ 


‘ May be that of the Hastrakutas as suggested by Kielhora. El., IX, p. 1, 
According to Majumdar, JL., X, p. 40, Vahukadhavala was a feudatory of 
Nagabbata 11 (815 A.D.) and took part in the war against Dharmapala of Bengal 
“ lA , XII, 191 First suggested by Bubler. 

' Cambay Plates of Govinda IV, A D 930, El.,X, p. 26 ; also Smith, EHl., 
p. 395. 

‘ Perhaps it might be under the Rastrakuua as the country till Ahmadabad was 
under their feudatories, the Paramarai, as shown by the Abmedabad Grant of Siyaka. 
£/,. XIX, pp. 177-9. 

‘ See below. 



Section V 


Mediaeval Period 
(c. A.D. 950-1300 A.D.) 

As soon as Mularaja secured Anhilvada, he turned his attention to 
Saurastra.’ Here Vamanasthali (modern Vanthli), 9 miles west of 
Junagarh, was ruled by one Grahanpu,’ identified* with the Cudasama 
ruler of Sorath. Mularaja defeated him and made clear the way to 
Prabhas.* But it is uncertain whether any part of Kathiawar passed into 
the Anhilvada kingdom by this war. 

However, Saurastra was incorporated into Northern Gujarat when 
Jayasirnha defeated Graharipu’s successor Nava- 
anuicya ghana,“ who seems to have shifted his capital 

from Vanthli to Junagarh. Whoever may be the king of Saurastra whom 
Jayasirnha defeated, according to the chronicles and the Dohad inscrip¬ 
tion,” the annexation of Saurastra and the appointment of the governor 
Sajjana’ there is proved by the Girnar inscription V. S. 1176 (1120).'' 
Henceforward, till about A.D. 1300, Saurastra formed a part of the 
Anhilvada kingdom. Successors of Navaghana and Khangar, it appears, 
remained feudatories of the Caulukyas, and ruled parts of Kathiawar till 
c. A.D. 1420." 


' Henceforth Surastra is written as ' Saurastra ’ because many epigraphs and 
chroniclea of this period nse the latter form. 

Hemacandra, Duya^aya, II, sfoAa 107. " BC., 1, p. 160. 

* See Hemacandra, o.c., II, sloia 59, and J5G., o c., for the cause of the war 
and details. 

’ Meratuhga, PBC., p, 96, calls him the king of Abhiras, exactly as Dvyairaya 
deacribea Graharipu. It further says that Jayasirnha had to fight with him eleven 
times. Perhaps Khangar was his son, as Jinaprabhasuri in bis Tirthakalpa (cited by 
BG.,I,p. 176) also refers to Khangar’s death at the hands of Jayasirnha, who is 
mentioned by PBC, also. BG., 1, p. 176 suggests that Jayasirnha led separate 
expeditions against more than one king of that name 

“ /A., X, p. 158-60 

^ PBC., p. 96 : Tirthakalpa [BG., o c., p. 176). 

’ The inscription does not seem to have been published, though it is noticed by 
BG., I. p. 176. 

° See Bhandarkar’s List, El., XX, Appendix Nos. 666, 667, 674, 688, 703, 722, 
727, 730, 732. 733, 746, 749, 751. 
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Besides these, there were many other petty rulers, ruling over different 
parts of Kathiawar.' The country around Mangrol was under a Guhila 
dynasty in about A.D. 1140." Its chief, Mulaka, was a feudatory chief of 
Kumarapala, while his father Sahajiga is supposed to have migrated from 
the Luni Valley (m the Jodhpur State), and accepted service under 
Jayasirhha Siddharaja." 


' See/W., Nos 624, 688, 721. 724. 

' According to the Mangrol stone inscription of the Guhila Thakkura Mulaka. 
HPSI , pp 158-160. It mentions 

Sahara 

I 

Sahajiga 


Mulaka Somaraja 

though in the inscription Muiaka is called Saurastra Nayaka. 

’ Ojha, History of Rajputana, I, p. 432, f.n. 



Section VI 


Mediaeval Period 
(c. A.D. 950-1300 A.D.) 


Northern Gujarat, really the Saraswatl Valley, comes into promi¬ 
nence under the Caulukyas in the 10th century A.D. It is its culture 
that spreads over the whole of Anartta, Lata and Saurastra and gives 
shape to an entity which begins to call itself Gurjaratra, Gurjaramandala, 
Gurjaradera, and later Gujarat. Before this period, as suggested elsewhere, 
after the Guptas in the 5th century A.D. Northern Gujarat was probably 
under the control of the Gurjara-Pratiharas of Jodhpur,' Ujjainand Kanauj, 
the Maitrakas of Valabhi, and the Rastrakutas of Lata and Deccan. 


Gujarat chronicleis trace the beginnings of the rise of the Caixitkala 
family’ to Vanaraja, son of Jayasekhara of Panca- 
apot atat n jje is said to have founded Anahillapura* 


' Under their control, it seems to have remained till c. 7S0 A.D.; they regained 
it perhaps in c. 810, and lost it for ever in c. 840, when it formed part of the Gurjara- 
Pratibara empire of Kanauj till about c. 920. Before c. A.D. 750, the Maitrakas 
might have possessed it at times; while between c. A.D. 750 and A.D. 970, the 
Rastrakutas might have held it when the Gurjara-Pratib^ power was weak. The 
above suggestion is based on Majumdar, The Gurjara-Pratiharas, JL., X, pp. 1-76 

’ Popularly called Civada. They were Identified with the Cavotkataa ol the 
Navuri Plates of Pulakesi Janasraya A D. 740 (VOCR., p. 230, also BG., I, p. 109) 
and the Capas of Bhinmal and Wadhwan, lA., XVII, p. 192; BG., o.c.,p. 155. 
The history of the family is found only in chronicles of Gujarat of the 13tb and 14th 
centuries, and a brief reference is made by Muslim historians. No inscriptions are 
found so far. Hence, it is summarized here very briefly. But it is important, for it 
forms a link between the Early and Late Mediaeval Periods of Gujarat. 

’ Modern village of the same name in Vadbiar, between Gujarat and Cutch. 
BG., I, p. 149. 

‘ Anahillapura, and Anahillapurapattana, according to PBC., p 18 and 116; 
Anahllapataka and very rarely Anabillapatakapura (BPS/., p. 184) in the Caulukya 
inscriptions, and said to be identical with Nahrwara, Nahwara or Nabarwalah of the 
Muslim historians. See Burgess, ASWI., IX, p 33 This name is said to be 
after a man named Anahilla. PBC., p. 18, BG., 1, p. 151 calls him Anahilla, a 
shepherd. Anahilla as a name of a king occurs in the Cahamana rulers of Naddula. 
See Ray, DHJV/., II, Index, p. 1232- The ancient site of the city is now called 
Anavada, 3 miles from modern Patan, or Pattan or Anhilvada. 
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on the Saraswatl in A.D. 746 (V.S. 802).' Vanaraja and his succes¬ 
sors ruled, according to the chronicles, for about 225 years, from 
A.D. 746-961.* 


There is no epigraphic or other material to check the account of the 
chronicles which is here concisely stated. But the existence of a Cavotaka 
family is revealed by the Navsari grant of PulakesT Janasraya.' This is 
identified with some probability with that of the Anhilvada kingdom. But 
it may be the Capas of Wadhwan or even Bhinmal. 


Canlokyat Mian Lint 


This much, however, is certain, that the Capotkatas were ruling in Anhil¬ 
vada in the 10th century, for an inscription of 
Kumarapala (A.D. 1152^ definitely says that 
Mularaja gained Anahilapataka by overthrowing the Capotkatas. The chro¬ 
niclers of Gujarat, however, though they differ among themselves,* give a 
different version of the accession of the Caulukyas, under Mularaja, to the 
throne of Anhilvada. According to them, Mularaja got the kingdom in A.D. 
961 ‘ either by killing his maternal uncle Samantasithha* or in the natural 
course of succession.’ 


The account in some of the copperplates is that Mularaja was the son 
of Maharajadhiraja Raji,* and that he “by his own prowess obtained”* the 
Sdraswata-mandala by “defeating the Capotkates.”"’ From the chronicles 


' Meratnhga, P£C., p. 18. (Tr. by Tawney). According to BG , o.c., p, 151 > 
there is a diacrepancy in the accoant of Merntuiiga who is said to give V.S. 802 as 
the installation of Vanarija in PBC., while his Vicarasreni gives V.S. 821 (A.D. 764) 
as the foundation of Anahilapnra. But Tawney’s translation of PBC. gives the date 
at cited above ; also Sastri, PBC., p. 20. 

''' PBC., and other chronicles differ on this, as well as on the names of succes¬ 
sors. But BG., O.C., p. 155 follows PBC. and Vtcarasrem and gives the above 
result. Bird, History of Gujarat (Tr. of Mirat-i-Ahmadt by AH Mohammed Khan), 
p. 142 says that Chawura tribe ruled for 196 years ; also Abul FazI, Ain l-Akbarit 
II, p. 259. 

* VOCR., p. 230. ' Vadnagar Pra^stl, El., I, p. 293, verse 5. 

‘ This date should now be pushed back to V.S. 998 (A.D. 941~2) according to 
Sambhar Ins. of Jayadmha, lA., 1929, p. 234. 

® PBC., p. 823 ; also Jayasithhasurl, Kumirapala-bhupala-carita, Bombay* 
A.D. 1926. This Is one of the works that gives the genealogy of Mtilaraja’s father, 
Raji. According to Kiriikaumudi {B.S.S., Bombay A.D. 1883) Mularaja was 
elected by the people. Hemacandra in his Dvyairaya is silent on the question. 

’ In the absence of the direct male line. This is how I understand the Vicara- 
areni and Sukrtasamkirtana references in BG., I, p 156. 

• Kadi PUte of Mularaja, A.D. 965, lA., VI, p. 180. 

0 /&«d.,line6. 

Vadnagar pra^Sti oi Kumarapala, A.D. 1130. E/., 1, p. 293. 
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and the plates, this can be affirmed that Mularaja was the son of (king?) 
Raji of the Caulukya family. But where this family \vas ruling first and 
how it succeeded the Capotkatas of Anahillapura cannot be ascertained.* 

Other aspects of Mularaja’s reign—his religion, wars, etc.—will be 
reviewed later along with those of his successors. For the present, it may be 
noted that Mularaja spent much of his time in consolidating his position, 
which at times necessitated wars of aggression. He also laid the founda¬ 
tion of the temple-building activities which was carried to a climax by his 
successors. 

The chroniclers are not unanimous as to the length of Mularaja’s rule, 
nor about the manner of his death. It is believed that he ruled for about 35 
years,’ till A.D. 996, after which he devoted himself to religion and charity 
resigning in favour of his son Camunda." He died at ^risthala on the 
Saraswatr. 

About his son and successor Camunda there is a great divergence of 
opinion among the chroniclers, and also the copperplates. He is mentioned 
in all the plates‘ (all those which give the genealogy) except one,* whereas 
Kumarapala’s inscription credits Camunda with the conquest of Sind.' 

According to the chroniclers, Camunda did come to the throne, but 
retired,’ after 13 years,' in favour of his younger son Durlabha.” Durlabha 
as a successor of Camunda is mentioned by all the sources, and it is agreed 
that he ruled for about 12 years.*' 

' For discunion, see Appendix, p. 32. 

BG., I, p. 162 ; Bird, o.c., gives 56 years; also Abul Fazl, o.c , II, p, 260. 

’ Dvyairayakavya, Sarga VI, sloka 107 According to another source, see 
BG., I, 156, Mularaja was killed in a battle with the king of Ajmer. But this does 
not follow as Smith {EHI., p. 396, n. 2) seems to suggest from Prtthaviraja 
Vtjaya, JRAS., 1913, p. 266 ff. It only mentions the defeat of Mularaja by 
Vigraharaja II, though Hammiratnahakavya does say that Vigrabaraja II killed 
Mularaja. See Sarda,/i?45., 1913, p. 269. 

‘ No records of bis or his time are published so far, though a copperplate of his 
bad been recently brought for sale at the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. 

8 Navsarl Plates of Kama, plate A, A.D. 1064. JBBRAS., XVI, p, 250. 

8 Vadnagar Pra^sti, El., I, p, 293 ; mentioned also by Dvyasraya, Sarga VI. 

’ Both Dvyairaya, Sarga VII and PBC., p, 29 agree on this. 

' According to PBC., p. 29, and accepted by BG„ o,c., p. 162; Bird o.c., 
p, 143 gives 12 years, 4 months; Abul Fazl, o.c,, II, p. 260 gives 13 years. 

° It may be that Durlabha’s elder brother Vallabha had come to the throne, as 
be is mentioned by the Vadnagar Praasti. Bl., 1, p. 293. 

BG., I, p. 162. Abul Fazl, o.c., II, p. 260 ; Bird, o.c., p. 143, gives 8 years 
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Bhima I, nephew of Durlabha, succeeded him, as shown by the copper- 
plates and attested by the chroniclers. The most important events of his 
reign, according to the chroniclers, would be the sack of Anhilvada by a 
general of Malwa,‘ and the conquest of Dhara by Bhima by the chroniclers 
and the Vadnagar Prasasti of Kumaraf^la.* But the Muslim historians tell 
us that more important than any of these was the sack of Somanatha by 
Mahmud of Ghazna in A.D. 1026," though this fact is neither hinted at 
in the Gujarat chronicles so far recovered, nor in the inscriptions. How¬ 
ever, Bhima’s grants show that the effect of Mahmud’s raid was evanescent, 
for Bhima was at Anhilvada in A.D. 1029 or before. Four plates of his 
reign range from A.D. 1029 to 1062 only, but the chroniclers assign him a 
reign of 42 years.‘ 

Kama, the second son of Bhima I, was the next king. Neither his extant 
copperplates, nor the chronicles, mention any important war in his reign. 
His plates,' however, reveal the fact that Lata, south of the Tapti, was now 
under the Caulukya sway. On the general agreement of all sources, Karna 
ruled for about 30 years.' 

Of Jayasimha, son and successor of Karija, known popularly as 
Siddhraj, unfortunately, very few inscriptions have been found from Guja¬ 
rat proper; and of these only one gives some information.’ Those found 
from outside" Gujarat justify his claim to the conquests of Malwa, parts 
of Rajputana, Saurastra, and Cutch mentioned by his own inscription from 
Gujarat, and by those of his successors, and chroniclers. 


' Ibid. 

’ El., I, p. 294 ; also ICtritkauinudi, II, verses 17-18 and Snkrtasam- 
ktrtana, ii, verses 17-19 as cited by Bubler, El., I, p. 294 : also KPBC. and Vastu- 
pala-Tejahpdla Prasasti, GOS., X, Intro., p, XI. It is worth noticing that 
Hemacandra does not mention it. 

" Nazim, Mahmud of Ghazna, p. 117; according to whom, Bhima never 
faced Mahmud, but on his arrival, as well as on his return, via Kanthkot, fled 
from him. CHI,, III, p. 24 places this event in A.D. 1025. 

* BG., o.c,, p. 170 on the strength of PBC., p. 78 ; Abul Fazl, o.c., II, p. 260 ; 
Bird, O.C., p. 143. It is not mentioned in Dvydiraya, KK., KPBC., and HUM. 

“ Navsari Plates of Karna Saka 996, and V.S. 1131. JBflRAS., XXVI, p. 250. 

” Karna, according to the Hammtra Mahakavya of Kayacandra was killed by 
the Cahamana Dussala. BG., o.c., p. 171 ; Abul Fazl, o.c., II, p. 260 ; Bird 
O.C., p. 63. 

' The Dohad stone-pillar inscription V.S. 1196, lA., X, p 159. It mentions 
Jayasimha’s victories over the kings of Malwa, Saurastra, and others. 

" See Appendix, p.13-14. 
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Dvyasraya of Hemacandra and other Jain and Hindu writers are full 
of stories of his reign, which have no place in this outline. In particular, 
Jayasiriiha is credited with the building of numerous temples and other works, 
and with the conquest of Barbaraka, who is described as a Rak^sa.‘ This 
earned him the title Varvarika-jisnu* while the conquest of Malwa 
that of Avanti-natha. These, as well as Siddharaja, seem to have been 
his most popular titles. Though the inscriptions of Jayasiriiha cover a period 
of 16 years only, c. A.D. 1127-1143, the Gujarat chroniclers' as well as the 
Muslim historians ‘ assign him a rule of about 50 years, which seems to be 
probable, as Jayasiniha is said to have succeeded Karna as a minor. 

Jayasiriiha was followed by Kumarapala, from the collateral line, as 
he died childless.* Kumarapala was as great as Jayasiriiha I, though not so 
popularly remembered now. He spread the Caulukya power perhaps 
more widely than Jayasimha,as the find-places of inscriptions and the account 
in Gujarat chronicles would suggest.' But the most important event from 
the religious point of view was Kiimarapal’s adoption of Jainism, and the 
proclamation of the awan-g/rosaria,' that is, the order not to kill animals. 
The length of his reign, about 30 years, A.D. 1143-1174, as given by 
the chroniclers,’ is also supported by the inscriptions of his time, c. 1145- 
1171 A.D.’ 

The successor of Kumatapala was his nephew, Ajayapala, who is said 
to have poisoned him. His rule lasted for 3 years only, a fact which 
the extant inscriptions, ranging from A.D. 1172-3 up to 1175-4, seem to 
corroborate.' 

‘ Hemacandra, Dvyasraya, Sarga XII, iioka 65 If. Bbagwanlal Indraji 
thinks that the modern Babarlas settled in south Kathiawar, known as Babarla 
vada, are the representatives of the tribe of Barbara. BG., o c., p 175. The ques¬ 
tion is discussed at length in a footnote. Ibid 

Ujjain inscription, noticed in ASIWC., 1912-13, pp, 54-55 ; and lA., XLII, 

p. 258. 

’ PBC., 115 ; Abul Fail, o c.. II, p. 260 ; Bird, o.c., p. 143. 

' The chroniclers and the inscriptions agree on this. But the former mention 
Jayasimha’s efforts to get a son, and in bis absence, to prevent Kumarapala from 
succeeding him. Dvyasraya does not mention the latter fact. See KPBC., Sarga 
111. BG , I. p 182-3. 

See below for details and references. ‘ See below. 

’ BG.,I,i,p. 194. following PBC., p. 151, The Muslim authorities differ 
Bird, O.C., p. 143 assigns him 30 years and 6 months ; while Abul FazI, o.c , II, p. 260 
gives him only 23 years. KPBC., Sarga X, sloka 226. Other works merely mention 
him : e.g., SKK., GOS.,.X, p. 72-77, and VPTP., Ibid., Intro, p. XI 

* See Appendix, pp. 14-16. 

° The Gujarat chroniclers as well as Muslim historians assign him a period of 
3 years. PBC., p 151 ; Abul Fazl. o.c., II, p. 260 ; Bird, o.c., p 143. 
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Of Mularaja II, the son and successor of Ajayapak, till now, no ins¬ 
criptions have been found. But he is mentioned in the kter epigraphs, as 
well as in the records of Gujarat writers.* ^he inscriptions credit him 
with the conquest of the "lord of the Garjjanaka, the one difficult to 
conquer in battle,"* and of Turuskas or ‘"Muhammadans,”* according to 
Sukrtakallolini. He is also said to have taken tribute from Hammlra of 
Sind.‘ This victory, alluded to by a Hindu work," Caulukya inscriptions and 
admitted by Muslim historians® must be over Sultan Muizz-ud-din in 
A.D. 1178, as Jackson long ago suggested.’ It must be credited to Mula¬ 
raja II, as the date fits in with his reign. Mularaja II is assigned a rule 
of 2 years," though the Muslim chroniclers credit him with a longer reign" 
which is evidently wrong, for we have inscriptions of his successor in 
V.S. 1235.'“ 

Bhima II, probably the brother of Mukraja II,” succeeded him. 
Popularly he is called Bholo (simple) Bhima, and the chroniclers relate that 
the reins of the government virtually passed into the hands of his minister, 
Lavanaprasada.'" Nevertheless, his copperplates show that he was 
recognised as a paramount king in all parts of the Caulukya empire, till the 
end of his reign,'" The Muslim chroniclers further credit him with \ ictory 


‘ Epigraphs e.g.. of Bhimadeva II, A.D. 1199-1200. lA., XI, p. 71. Records ; 
SKK., GOS., X, pp. 72-77 and VPTP., Ibid,, Intro,, p. XI. 

» /A., XI, p. 71, lino 14. 

• BG., 1, 195. It is mentioned by PBC. 154. 

‘ GOS.. X, pp. 72-77, 

“ Prithvirdjavijaya, JRAS., 1913, p. 280 ; it mentions the defeat of Ghor 
forces by the Gurjara kings of Anbilvada. 

» Cited first by Jackson. BG.. I, i, p. 195, a, 4. and accepted by CHI., Ill, 
p. 39, which incorrectly calls Bhima a Vaghela. 

’ Ray, O.C.. p. 1004, says that it is difficult to ascribe it to Mularaja, because 
Muslim historians unanimously mention Bhima Deo as the contemporary Caulukya 
king. But finally he suggests that it might be over that of a minor expedition sent 
out In c. 1176-8 A.D. 

• PBC., p. 154. 

• Abul Fazl, o c., II, p. 260 ; Bird, o.c., p. 143. 

Kiradu Inscription, El,, XI, p. 72. 

“ Both Sff/f., O.C., X, pp. 72-77 and VPTP. support KK. and SKSK,, as 
cited by BG., o.c., p, 195 PBC. does not say anything about Bhima’s relation ; 
see p. 154. 

'• PBC., p. 154. VPTP,, Intro., p. XI. SKK., p. 78 and KK. 

“ Pot places and inscriptions see Appendix, pp, 17-19. 
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in A.D. 1178’ over Muizz-ud-din 11“ though he was severely defeated in 
A.D. 1195 and 1197, and Anhilvada was raided by Qutb-ud-din.* But 
though the empire recognised Bhima’s authority, it seems to have been 
nominal, while at the capital itself, at Anhilvada, Bhima’s position was 
not strong and authoritative. First, he seems to have lost the throne for 
a period of a few years, as is suggested by the Kadi Grant of Jayantasimha 
(also called Jayasiriiha), who occupied it in V. S. 1280 (cA.D. 1124). 
Jayantasimha must be some relative of Bhima, as he calls himself a Caulukya.* 
But Bhima regained Anhilvada in V.S. 1283 or before, so the former’s 
tenure of office seems to have been short. Secondly, the reins of govern¬ 
ment were slowly assumed by Lavanaprasada, son of Arnoraja of Dholka 
(Dhavalakka), so much so that m a treaty signed in V.S. 1288 (1231 A.D.) 
between the Yadava King Sirhhana (Singhana) and Lavanyaprasada 
(Lavanaprasada), the name of Bhima as the ruler of Anhilvada is omitted, 
and mention instead is made of the Mahdmandale'svara Rditaka Lavanya¬ 
prasada,* though Bhima was ruling at that time, and at least up to V.S. 
1296 (A.D. 1239) as his inscriptions show.’ It was upon these Lavanprasada 
and his son Viradhavala and their successors that Anhilvada kingdom 
devolved after Bhima II, whose rule lasted for about 60 years, according to 
his inscriptions (V.S. 1235-1296) and about 63 years, according to the 
chronicles," that is up to V.S. 1298. 

This devolution or transterenceof power was peaceful and took place in 
the life of Bhima himself, as the jam chroniclers 
Caulukyai (Vaghelaa) truth, it is Certain 


' Ray, O.C., p. 1017 evidently applies both to Mularaja 11 and Bhima II. 

' For details see Ihtd 

' Elliot. II, pp. 226-31 ; TN., I. p. 516 and TF., Biigg's translation, I, p, 180; 
CHI., Ill, p. 434 : Kay o c.. pp. 1017-20. 

* /A., VI, p. 196. 

° Perhaps it is this Jayasitnba who is referred to in a Paramara grant, El,, 
VIII, p. 99. 

° The treaty is referred to in a work called Lekhapaddhati, also known as 
Lekhapancasika, GOS., No. XIX, 1925, p. 52; also BG., I, Part II, p 242. 

’ This is suggested by Ray, o.c., p. 1025. But it may be argued that the 
treaty does not mention Bhima, and mentions only Lavanaprasada, because the 
latter was the general, the man on the spot, who concluded the treaty, as did his 
opponent, Simhana himself. Moreover the former Is called & Mahaniatidalekiarit 
only, while the latter is called Mahdraiddhirdja. 

" PBC.,p. 154. 

® Sukrtasamkirtana, BG., 1, p. 196-7. Merutuhga (PBC., p 154) is silent 
and quietly Introduces Lavanasahaprasada and bis son Viradhavala as the successors 
of Mularaja II passing over Bhima II. 


6 
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that in about V.S. 1288 (A.D. 1232) Lavaimprasada was recognised as 
a Maharajadhiraja and his son VIradhavala as Maharaja, in some places/ 
if not in the whole of the Caulukya empire. In their inscriptions, as well as 
in those of their successors, they are called Caulukyas,’ though popularly they 
are known as Vaghelas, after the small bef of Vyaghrapalli* granted to 
Arnoraja, father of Lavanaprasada, by Kumarai^ala.' 

But besides Lavanaprasada and Viradhavala, who are supposed to be 
the real rulers of the Caulukya kingdom, there were the brothers Vastupala 
and Tejahpala, for whom the Jain chronicles’ claim the true credit for 
managing the administration. In the contemporary inscriptions, however, 
Vastupala is merely called the minister of Viradhavala, while his brother, 
Tejahpala, was a shroff at Dholka (Dhavalakka) Whatever may be their 
actual role in the affairs of Gujarat, a number of inscriptions and 
monuments at Abu, Girnar and Siatrunjaya proclaim them as the moving 
spirit of Jainism of the period. 

The branch line of the Caulukya family of Lavanaprasada was not 
firmly established, for we liave the first inscription of Visaladeva, son ot 
Viradhavala in V.S. 130S.’ That is, the interval of 12 years (V'.S. 1296-1308) 
was perhaps spent in a war of succession between the two sons of 
Viradhavala, Visala and Virama," and one Tribhuvanapala, who was already 
on the throne of Anhilvada m V.S. 1299 (A.D. 1243).“ Two more inscrip¬ 
tions of Visaladeva show that he ruled till V.S. 1317 (A.D. 1261). He 
removed the Jain ministers Vastupala and Te;ahp.ala, and appointed one 
Brahmana, named Nagada, his chief minister.'" 


' Girnar Inscription, ASli'/., II, p 170 
^ Citulitkya hula, etc., Ibtil. 

'' 10 miles south-west of Anhilvada. 

' iiU., I. p. 198 , PHC. does not give this account 
For instance, the SKK.. GOS , X, and VPTP , Ibtd. 

'' Girnar Inscription of Vastupala, ASIV/ , II, p 170. 

Abmadabad pillar inscription, El , V, pp 102-3 ; though in a MS of V S 
1303 Visaladeva is mentioned as the paramount king. See f n 8 below 

' fJG’., I. p. 203 This report seems to be supported by two Mss in Jain 
Hhandars which are dated V.S 1293 and 1290 in the reign of Mahamandalesvara 
Visala and Virama respectively See VasantavilisamahukAvyam, Intro , GOS., 
No VII, p. XI, f.n. 2, 4 and 6. 

’ According to his Kadi Grant, V.S. 1299 from Anahilapafaka, M., VI, 

p 206. 

EG., 1, p. 203 ; also lA , VI. pp. 210-213 
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Visaladeva was succeeded by his nephew,' Arjunadeva, in V.S. 1318, 
who ruled for more than 10 years." The hnd-spots and the places men¬ 
tioned in his inscriptions show that his authority was recognised in the 
whole of Kathiawar and Cutch. 


He wras followed by his son" and successor" Sarafigadeva in V.S. 1331 
(A.D. 1275). Inscriptions of his reign cover a period of 20 years 
V.S. 1332-1352 (A.D. 1275-95), which is roughly in agreement with the 
period assigned to him by Merutunga" and the Muslim chroniclers.® 

Karna, commonly known as Ghelo or Ghelaro,^ succeeded Sarahgadeva. 
Till now only one inscription of his reign is discovered." All the 
sources say that he was the last ruler of Anhilvada and ruled for about 
6 years.® This is not quite incorrect. For though, according to the 
Muslim accounts,'® armies of Ala’-ud-din Khalji under Ulugh Khan and 
Nusrat Khan swooped down upon Gujarat and took Anhilvada, and Kama 
fled to Ramadeva of Devagiri, nevertheless it is true that the latter resisted 
Alaf Khan till A.D 1306 m the ghats of the Deccan." Thus Karna's 
struggle with the Muslims lasted for about 6 years. With his death 
disappeared the last Hindu kingdom of Gujarat, which now fell into the 
hands of Muslims and petty Hindu kings.'" 


Under the Caulukyas Gujarat enters the arena of Mediaeval Indian 
states, ruled by a number of dynasties, who were 
the forerunners of the Rajputs. With these the 
rulers of Gujarat had relations often martial, at 


Caulakyai and their 
Contemporariee 


' According to Cintra Prasasti of the reign of Sarabgadeva, V.S 134.1, fi/ , 
I. pp. 271-87. 

“ His inscriptions cover a period of 10 years, V.S. 1320-1330, which is given 
by the Muslim chroniclers, while according to Merutuiiga, be ruled till V S 1331 
Merutunga, Theravali, JBBRAS., IX. p. 155 ; Ray, o c., p 1040 

° Cintra Pra^ti, El., 1, p. 281. 

‘ Merutunga, r/t«ravof»,/SBRAS., IX, p 155. /A., VI, p. 191. 

* Abul Fazl, o.c , II, p. 260 ; Bird, o.c , p 159. 

’ Riis Mdlo, I, pp. 264 and 266. " See Appendix, p 21. 

® Abul Fazl, o.c , 11. p. 260 ; Bird, o.c., p. 159. 

Elliot, III, p. 163 : lA., p 157; Bird, o.c., p. 160; Abul Fazl, o.c., II, 
p. 263 ; Zi,far ul Walth of Abdallah Muhammad, Ed, by Denison Ross, II, p. 789. 

“ TF., Tr. Briggs, I, 365-68. 

According to Has Mala, p 222, BO., I, p. 206, branches of Vaghelas conti¬ 
nued to rule iu the country west of the Sabarmati and other places. Cf. Adaija 
Well Inscription of a Vaghela chief Vainsimba, Rei’tsetf Brsts Ant Remains, Bom. 
Pre , pp 300-11. 
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times matrimonial It is possible that commercial and religious (of the 
latter we hear of some) relations were also established, which had mutual 
influence upon the culture of Gujarat and its neighbours. 

The first, martial relations, as gleaned from the chronicles and 
contemporary inscriptions are briefly reviewed here. When the Caulukyas 
rose to power under Mularaja, in the latter part of the 10th century, new 
kingdoms had come into existence, whose rise was almost contemporary 
with theirs. Immediately north of Anhilvada was a Paramara principality 
at Candravati;' beyond, in Rajputana, there were a number of independent 
kingdoms: that of the Cauhans (Cahamanas) at Sambhar (Sakambhari)’ 
covering the whole of Marwar and Jaipur States, and the neighbouring 
regions; another at Nadol (Naddula)® and the neighbouring regions in 
Godwar, and Marwar in Rajputana; a third at Partabgarh' and the 
neighbouring regions in South Rajputana States Agency and Central 
India; and lastly of the Guhilots (Guhilaputras) in the Mewar' region, round 
Partabgarh in Rajputana and Mandasor in C. 1. 

On the eastern outskirts were the Paramaras of Malwa “ and beyond 
these, in parts of U.P. and C. I. the Haihayas of Tripuri,’ and the 
Candellas (Candratreyas) of Jejabhukti.' 

In the south, perhaps south of the Narbada, were the Calukyas, with 
their feudatory as Barappa’ governing Lata; and later in the 12th century 
and after, the Yadavas of Devagiri. Kathiawar (Saurastra), on the south¬ 
west, was divided among petty principalities; among these the one 
mentioned by the chronicles was a king called Graharipu, who ruled at 
Vanthli (Vamanasthali).” 

On the west were Cutch and Sind; the latter was administered by two 
Arab governments"; one at Mansurah, and the other at Multan. 

Mularaja and his successors down to Bhima I fought with the rulers 
of ^kambhari, Candravati, Naddula, Malwa, Lata, Saurastra, Cutch and 
Sind, but only the last three” came within the influence of Anhilvada, 

‘ For its history see Ganguly, Paramara Dynasty, p. 299. 

“ See Ray, DHNI , II, p. 1060, and p. 1220, earliest epigrapbical date, 
A D. 973. 

® See Ibtd., p. 1104 ; earlieet epigrapbical date, 1075 A.D. 

‘ Ibtd., p. 1059 ; earliest epigrapbical date, A.D. 942. 

° Ibid , p 1163 ; really became powerful in the 12tb century A D. 

® See Ibid., p. 837 ff; rise a century earlier, but a great power in c. 970 A.D.; 
see also Ganguly, Paramara Dynasty. 

’’ See Ibid,, p. 751 ; also called Kalacuris of Dabala. 

* See Ibid , p. 665 ff. ° See above p. 26. 

"> See above p. 33. “ Ray, DIINI., I, p, 14. 

Only the borders of eastern Sind, ad;accnt to Gujarat 
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as a critical estimate of contemporary inscriptions and chronicles shows/ 
Bhima temporarily annexed Candravati,* though his success in Malwa was 
of no material benefit. By the time of Karna, the small princiijalily of the 
Calukyas in Lata was crushed,” and Lata became a part of the Anhilvada 
empire. 

The campaigns of Jayasiriiha and Kumarapala brought within the 
power of Anhilvada, the whole of Malwa and parts of Rajputana, including 
the kingdom of ^kambhan in Marwar and Mewar;‘ while they 
reaffirmed it on Saurastra, Lata and Cutch.” At this juncture, the 
influence of Gujarat was the greatest, both politically and even culturally. 
Politically it was maintained during the reign of Ajayapala.” But after that 
time it began to shrink. Malwa was the first to sliake it off’ and 
gradually the rest followed. Under Bhima IPs long reign, it extended to 
Saurastra, Lata and Cutch,* and in the north to Abu, and traces of U are 
found further up in Godwar.” But in the south and south-east, new forces 
had appeared in the Yadavas of Devagiri “* and in the Paramaras who had 
become powerful once more." These singly or jointly continually attacked 
Lau and even raided Anhilvada,'” and the country south of the Narbada 
slipped out of the Anhilvada kingdom during or immediately after Bhima IPs 
reign. Bhima’s successors, Visaladeva and Sarangadeva, earned on suc¬ 
cessful wars against these.'” But it appears that Southern Lata no longer 
formed part of the Anhilvada kingdom. Saurastra remained under it till its 
conquest by the Sultans of Delhi in A.D. 1299. 

' For a detailed account see Ray, o.c., II, pp. 933-53 ; Ganguly, Puruiiidra 
Dynasty, and BG , I, pp. 157-164. 

Abu Inscription of the time of Bhima I, El., IX, p. 148; Ganguly, o c 
pp. 299-303. 

“ According to Navsari Plates of Karna, JBBRAS., XXVI, p. 250. 

* See Map, find-spots of inscriptions. For details see Kay, o.c., 11, pp. 969-993; 
also Ganguly, o.c., pp. 162-164, 

’ Dobad Inscriptions of Jayasimha and Kumarapala, M., X, p 158-60. 

® According to his inscriptions. See Appendix, p. 16-17. 

’ Under Vindhyavarman ; Ganguly, oc., p. 191. 

' According to the find-spots of bis inscriptions and the places mentioned 
therein. 

° Nana-stone inscription at Nana, Bali district, Godwar. ASIWC., 1908, 
p. 49. 

Their king at this time was Simbana or Simgbana. See Ray, o.c , II, 
p. 1023-35. BG., I, i, p. 240-43. 

“ Ganguly, o c., p. 196-99. ** Ibtd. 

** According to the Dabhoi Inscription, El., I, p. 28; and the Cintra and 
Amaran Inscriptions of Sarangadeva. BI., I, pp. 271, 287 respectively ; for details see 
Ray, o.c., II, p. 1037 and 1043. 
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Ancient Period 

the Mauryan remains—pillars, caves' and rocks, Gujarat has only 
one rock* which bears the edicts of Asoka. No trace of the dam of 
the famous Sudarsana lake built by Candragupta and improved with canals 
under Asoka can be seen now, but for a big 
valley grown over with trees, stretching from the 
side of the old fort at Junagarh called Uparkot to the foot of Mt. Girnar. 
It is worth noting that none of the so-called punch-marked coins, a few of 
which are now assigned to the Mauryas, * are found in Gujarat. 

About the Sudarsana lake of the Ksatrapa period, the same may be said. 
At Andhau in Khavda, Cutch, were found “ six- 
very old inscription-stones. They were standing 
there as monuments on a hillock.”’ Four of them are now comple¬ 
tely deciphered.' In the inscriptions the memorial stones are called 
Lastis and they were erected in the time of Rudradaman. These stones* 
now resting in the Fergusson Museum, Bhuj, would be the earliest dated 
monuments of the Ksatrapas. 


KMtrapa Monuments 


‘ It would not be wrong to assign the first excavation of the caves at Junagarh 
and even at Dhank, to A^kan times. They have no Mauryan polish, but that is 
not to be expected in hard stone. At any rate, they do exhibit the early simplicity 
and primitiveness associated with the first abodes of the liuddbist and Jain monks. 
See Figs. 23-24 

^ The rock is situated on the road to Mt. Girnar, about a mile east of Junagarh. 
The inscription is on the west end top corner of the rock and is written on a space 
11 ft. 1 in. broad, and S ft. high. In 20 lines of unequal length The rock is now 
protected by a small building. 

" A beautiful panoramic view of this valley can be had from the first peak of 
Mt. Girnar. See Fig. 38 

' See Jayaswal, yi?AS , July 1936, p. 437 and below under 'Numismattcs ’ 
Recently, however, 17 punch-marked coins are reported to have been found from 
Kamrej on the Tapti, but unfortunately they are neither described nor illustrated 
See Journal Numismatic Society of India, 1939, p. 21. 

■' AS/IVC., 1905-06, p. 35 


Bt., XVI, pp. 19-25. 
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Next to these steUfes, the caves in JuDigarb, at Talaja in the south-east 
of the peninsula of Kathiawar and at Dhank in 
the Gondal State, remain to the discussed. 
None of them, up to now, have been assigned any definite date, though 
they have been declared to be early. At Junagarh there are a number of 
caves. One group is situated in the eastern quarter of the city, near the 
modern monastery (it is at present known as a temple) of Bawa Pyara. 
Burgess has given an elaborate description which may be summarised 
for the present purpose as follows :— 


The caves are arranged m three lines: the first, on the north, faces 
southwards.the second line runs south, from 

Cav...tB.w«Py.ta 

east end of the last. It has a primitive, flat- 
roofed cailya-ca.ve and on either side of it, and at 

the north and east corner are other simple cells.the third line of caves 

begins at the back of this and runs west-north-west.' The caitya-ca.ve (F), 
referred to above, has a semicircular apse at the back, but unfortunately 
we do not know whether it had a free-standing (either structural or chi¬ 
selled out from rock) caitya or a caitya attached to the wall. The 
apsidal back of the cave indicates that the caitya must be free-standing as 
in the early (1st and 2nd century B.C.) Buddhist caves at Bhaja, Karli, 
Bedsa , or Nasik and Ajanta caves No, IX and X and not attached as m 
the later vihara caves at Nasik, Ellora and Ajanta. 

For the major part, other caves are square or rectangular tells having 
no sculpture or decoration whatsoever. There are a tew halls, having 
verandahs.* These primitive abodes, however, are of considerable impor¬ 
tance, for the few architectural forms and other features they possess. 
Amongst these, the only ornament worth considering is the caitya- 

window, which appears in slightly different forms 
Caitya-Window Ornament , , , , t-l r . .i 

at two places here. Ihe first appears on the 

facade of cave A, and is described as “a semicircular arch, slightly raised 

on the surface with a cross bar...”' Because of this form, it is thought to be 

early.' But it is difficult to argue about its date fiom the shape only. The 

one test of antiipiity woodenness, that is to say, imitation of wood frame, it 

lacks. Nor can the shape be attributed to incompleteness. For the arch 

is already there, but it is less concave in shape, though of course, it is devoid 

of the finial and the side loops. 


‘ Antiquities of KathiaWaJ and Kachh, ASWt.,\l, (lUT'i-TS), p 139. Here 
Fig. 1. * Ibid. 

* Burgess, 139, pi. xvi (What Burgess means by ' Upper Range 

of Caves’ Is not clear) ‘ Ibid. 
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The second variety of the caitya-windows is alrildy in its recognised 
shape.' The inner cut part is almost circular now, while the outer lines of 
the arch end in a final, surmounted by a horizontal bar. The inner cross 
bar exists, but the outside loops are missing. 

The pillars are typical of the kind found in the early caves elsewhere. 

Cave (N) has a pillar whose capital consisting of 
an abacus of three members, below it a bulging 
member like an Indian w'ater-jar," is similar to those in the Nahapana 
Vthara, Nasik." And those of the pilastars or pillars in cave (K) ‘ with their 
bulbous capital, (surmounted by couchant lamb-like animals) resemble the 
capitals in the Ramesvara cave," Ellora and those at Bharhut.® The bulbous 
base is very peculiar and resembles the Gujarati brass or copper water- 
vessel ‘ Deghadi ’ or ‘Deghado’. 

The occupants of these caves were jainas, a fact partly indicated by an 
^ inscription ’ found from one of the caves. It 

mentions Jaina technical term Kevali, But the 
Jaina nature of the caves is conclusively shown by the symbols carv ed on 
the cave (K).° Among them are Svastika, Bhadrasana, Nandlpada 
Mtnayugala, Kalasa.'” Similar symbols are found on the aydgapatas from 
the Jama stupa at Mathura." The symbols are not Buddhist (or ‘Bauddha’ 
as Burgess called them''' ) as in none of the known Buddhist caves, Bhaja 


I Burgess does not notice these. See Ibtd., pi. xix. In some respects—par¬ 
ticularly the semi-circular arch, and the horizontal cross bar—it resembles the forms 
at Talaja which is dated in the 4th or Sth century A.D. 

^ Ibid., pi. xviii, fig 4. 

" See Burgess, Cave Temples., pi. xxiii. Burgess was the first to note this 
similarity. 

' Burgess, AKK., pi. xviii, fig 2 

“ Cave Temples, pi. Ixxvii. 

° Cunningham, Bharhut, pi vii. 

’’ Junagadh Inscription of the time of the grandson of Ksatrapa Jayadaman, 
£'I,,XV1, p. 239. The stone may have been brought there from outside; so the 
epigraphical evidence is probable only. 

* " One who has attained supreme knowledge ”, the state just below that of a 
jaina Tirtbankara. 

’ Burgess, A/f/f., pi, xviii, fig. 3. 

Not all the eleven symbols can be identified. But the number, it should be 
noted, is more than the traditional eight 
" Smith, Jattt Stupa, AST, XX, pi zi. 

Burgess, AKK., p. 140. 
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KikK, or the structural monuments, Bharhut or SanchT, are all these 
found together.* 


The caves evidently belong to two or three periods. To the first, before 
the Christian era, may be assigned the caitya- 
cave and the plain cells, when the Buddhist 
Bhiksus first came over to Gujarat (c. 200. B. C.). To the second, belong 
those cells and halls which contain the Jaina symbols and advanced type of 
pillar-forms; that is, the period of the later Ksatrapas. (c. A.D. 200-300A.D.) 


Uparkot CavM 


The caves at Uparkot m Junagarh are cut into two floors.’ On the first 
floor, there is a kunda (a tank, which Burgess 
describes as a “bath”) about 11 feet square, with 
a covered verandah round three sides of it. Adjoining to it, is a big chamber 
with six pillars, supporting the roof. Under the corridor, in the rest of the 
area, in the walls, on the north-east and west sides are stone bench-recesses, 
divided into long compartments, with a base moulded m architectural cour¬ 
ses below, and a frieze above, ornamented with caffya-windows and chequer 
carvings. On the lower floor, there are similar rooms, having a corridor, 
pillars supporting the floor above, stone bench-recesses, and above them, the 
cmfya-window ornament." 


The pillars and the catVya-window ornament may be considered in 
some detail to fix the date of the caves. The c«ffya-window‘ here is more 
advanced in form than that at Bawa Pyara, The inner cut part is almost 
round. Its lower part contains the vedika (rail-design); the upper, 
two female figures as if looking out from it. The outer sides of the 
window converge into a long finial, surmounted by a crown-like head, from 
which fall incurved leaves. The broad band between the inner and the 
outer sides is decorated with small rosettes. The form appears to be later 
than that of the earliest caves m Western India as it has little of wooden 
features. But it seems to be earlier than that of the almost identical 
carfya-window at the Gop temple," and others at Ellora" and Cave I 
at Ajanta." These latter have the bust of a deity, either Buddha or some 
Hindu god, whereas the Uparkot car/ya-window has figures of living men 


' Though a few of them may be found as Svastika at Amaravati, (Burgess, 
Amravati, pi. xxxviU) and others at Bbaja and Bedsa. Cave Temples, pi. vii. 

’ See Plan, Fig. 2. * See Fig. 22. 

* See Ibtd. ’’’ Burgess, AKK., pi. lii; here Fig 5. 

* E. G. The Visvakarma Cave, ASWI., (1883), p. 9. 

' Cave Temples of India, pi. xii, 

7 
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and women, a feature only found in a few sculptures at Bharhut,' Sanchi ’ 
and the caves at Katak (Cuttak) in Orissa.' 

Pillars are of four types, distinguished by their decoration and 
forms. On the upper floor, in corridor (D), 
the two pillars (B)' have round shafts, decorated 
with spirals; on the pilastars (C) on the north wall, these spirals run into 
opposite directions in each of the three divisions of the shaft The pillars 
(B) have octagonal bases with leaf-and scroll-design, and round capitals, 
with animals carved on them. The pilasters seem to have, both the capital 
and the base, octagonal. Such pillars are not found in the caves of 
Western India, nor at Ellora and Ajanta. Shafts and identical spirals 
but without such octagonal bases, are noticed in the Bagh caves’^ of the 
8th century. 

The second type of pillars has a square shaft, which becomes octagonal 
in the centre. The base is square and simple without any ornamentation. 
The capital consists of a round plate and an abacus, cut into four parts, 
each like an inverted stair. Something of a parallel is ofTered by the 
rock-cut Pallava temples.* But like the Junagarh pillar, there is a 
round plate between the shaft and the abacus. At Bagh^ the shaft 
is similar, but the cutting is more smooth and regular. 

Slight differences in capital and ornamentation distinguish the pillars of 
the third and fourth types.* The shafts, round and slightly fluted to appear 
many-sided, are similar. So also the bases. Their bulbous parts have 
their necks deeply cut, and the outside decorated with string-courses, 
making a small festoon, which rests on a row of petals. The plinth is 
carved into broad leaves with beautiful cross-like scrolls; the capital is 
divided into three sections. The uppermost abacus is square and on it are 
sculptured a couchant lion in each corner and perhaps in the centre also (?) 
and a dwarfish figure on each side of it. The capital proper is cut 
into high relief with figures of women in different attitudes. They 


‘ Cunaingbam, o.c., pi. xvi. 

^ Marshall, Guide to Sanchi, pi. v. 

” Burgess, CTJ., pi. i. However an ornament similar to Uparkot's is found on 
a column in the Kailasa cave at Ellora. See ASWI., (1883), pi. xxvili. 

‘ Burgess, AKK., pi. xxlil, fig. 6 
‘ Vogel, Bagh Caves, pi. Iv. 

‘ jouveau Dubrenil, Archeologte du Sud De L inde, Tome I, pl. xix. 

’ Vogel, o c., pl. iii. e. * See Fig. 22. 
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are nude above the waist. Their ear and neck ornaments cannot 
be made out as the stone is worn out. The member below the capital, 
in one case, is broad, and has couchant rams facing the onlooker; in 
the other pillar it is narrow and carved into small discs, and is described 
as a ‘‘serrated torus”.' These pillars are unique in more than one sense. 
First the most tastefully decorated base. Nothing like it can be traced in 
the cave architecture elsewhere. It is not that the design is unknown. 
A pillar in the Visvakarma Cave at Ellora has similar string courses: ’ 
at Mathura the scroll-work. But it is the combination of the two on a 
simple pillar base that singles out the Junagarh design from the rest. 

The animals on the abaci and elsewhere offer a striking contrast to 
those at Kanheri, Karli or Bedsa. Here there are no elephants, so common 
in the former. So also the figure sculpture. Exclusive female figures are 
rather rare. 

It is difficult to date these caves with ornamentation so little but 
^ varied and rich. It seems best to work back¬ 

wards from the style of the pillars just discussed. 
They cannot be earlier than the 6th or 7th century A.D. The other type of 
pillars may be of the 5th or the 6th. The ciwVya-windows most probably 
are of this date, or even a little earlier. The stone benches do not by them¬ 
selves suggest a very high antiquity. They may be either contemporaneous 
with the architectural forms just discussed or much earlier (100-200 A.D.) 
as in other Western Indian caves. Several phases of the Uparkot caves 
seem to extend for about seven centuries (1-700 A.D.). 


Creed of the Monki 


Definite evidence is not a\^ilable as to the faith of the inhabitants of 
these caves. But in the absence of any specific 
Buddhist signs, because of the proximity of the 
Jaina caves at Bawa Pwara’s Math they might be regarded as Jaina and 
not Buddhist, as called hitherto. It is also possible that the caves were first 
Buddhist, then Jaina and again Buddhist, for m the 7th century when Hiuen 
Tsiang went to Junagarh he found there convents and monks of the Sthavira 
sect of the Mahayana, 

Of the thirty caves at Talaja," only two need description and comment. 

The first is a large hall known as Ebhal Mandapa. 
Talaja Cavet It measures 75 feet by 67^ feet and is 17j' feet 

high. Within there are no cells, nor any partition walls dividing the verandah 


' Burgess, AKK., p. 143 , pi. xxiv. 

= ASW^/.. V, pi. xvlii, fig. 2. 

’ la the soath-east of the peninsula of Kathiawar, near the mouth of the river 
Satrunji, on the north-west of a solitary rock, Burgess, AKK., p. 147, 
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and the cells within. To support the roof, there were "four octagonal pillars’’ 
whose shafts are destroyed. On the facade, there are large coffyo-windows, 
with a broad band of vedika (rail-pattern) below them. The shape of the 
oaffya*window is rather unusual It is cut into a half oval, inside which 
is again cut a semicircular arch; below this is a rectangle and in its smaller 
(verticle) sides a small semicircle on either side. The three semicircles 
(minus the cross and vertical bases) thus form a trefoil.' To some extent, it 
resembles the coitya-window at Bawa Pyara's,“ but a little more advanced 
than the latter,’ as the trefoil motive here is clear, whereas at Bawa Pyara’s, 
only the large semicircle is being cut. 

Higher up the hill, there is a ruined coffya-cave having a flat 
Catty* Cava caitya has lost its middle part, only 

the base and the " ioratia ” or the capital, 
which is attached to the roof,* remain. It is hard to fix the date, 
and the character of the cave in the absence of positive means. 
Mere "simplicity of arrangement” and “entire absence of sculpture”, 
do not necessarily indicate a very early date. The coiVya-window, 
without the finial and side loops, no doubt, looks primitive. Though 
the cave lacks the “ wooden look ” of the pre-Christian monuments, 
still the fact that the caitya is free-standing and not attached and also 
the fact that the “ torana" is joined to the roof as in a cave at 
^ivaneri, Junnar, indicate that this caitya cave may have been carved in 
the early Christian era. The form of the vedika ornament also points to 
this date. 


The caves at Sana’ number about sixty two. Of these the largest is 

_ _ like the Ebhal Mandapa at Talaja and called 

SaBaCavai 

likewise. Higher up the hill is a cave named 
Bhima Chauri". It has a verandah in front; its pillars supporting the roof 
have bulging water-jar shaped capitals and bases, with two square plates 
for abacus and the plinth respectively. They thus resemble the pillars in 
the Nahapana Cave, Nasik. 


' See Fig. 23 ; also Burgess, o.c., pi. xxvhi. 

‘ See Burgess, AKK., pi. xvl. 

* Perhaps because the Bawa Pyari was unfinished or perhaps the trefoil motive 
was just begtn&lng to take shape, 

t 

* Cf. similar oaifyir-cave, Slvaneri bill, Junnar. CT/., p. 251. 

‘ Ob the same hlU, near the village of Vankia. Burgess AKK,, p. 149 

* See Plan, Fig. 3. 
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By the side of this is a caitya cavo,‘ 18 feet wide by 31 feet deep, and 
CbH • C«T« Wsh. The roof is flat, but the inner end 

^ or back of the cave is semi-circular in form. It 

has no side aisles to form a real pradaksinamarga (ambulatory passage). 
The caitya, 7 feet 10 inches in diameter, is very plain and without 
ornament, while its capital is missing, perhaps broken off in later times. 


Date and Nature 


The problem of the age of the caves as well as their nature cannot be 
solved with any precision. The partly flat roof 
of the cattya-caxc resembles that of the ^ivaneri 
caitya-C3.\c, Junnar.* From Burgess’s description, it is not clear whether 
the capital or the umbrella of the caitya when complete was cut out from 
the roof or not. If so, it would give another point of comparison with 
that at ^ivaneri. On this basis, the caves may be relegated to the early 
Christian era. The caves may be Jaina. 


Indications of early Jaina settlements are also found at Dhank (Dhahk).” 
^ ^ ^ Here in a ravine, west of the hill nearby the 

modern town are a few cells. There are a few 
sculptures in these, and also on the face of the wall up the ravine.'' 


The first cave beginning with the lower end of the hill, and facing 
north-west, has a small opening, about 4 feet high and rather well cut. Inside 
the cell, 7 feet 9 inches by 8 feet 4 inches, there are three niches, one facing 
the door, and one on each side of it. Each side niche has a figure." Other 
sculptures are found, carved in very low relief on the face of the rock, higher 
up the ravine." 

To some five miles west from Dhank, in a ravine called Jhinjhunjhar, 
are a few more caves. In them there is nothing worth describing excepting 


‘ See Plan, Fig. 3. 

^ Borgesa, CTI,, p. 231. 

30 miles west north-west from Junsigarh In Gondal State. Formerly the place 
was known as Tilatlla Pattan. Traces of its ancient greatness besides the caves are 
none as such. But even cow, whenever the place Is dog np for laying the founda¬ 
tion of a building etc., images of Jaina and Hindu pantheon, and ruins of houses are 
laid bare. 

’ These figures are fully described and identified in the section on Jaina Iconp- 
graphy. 
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one cave having two* octagonal pillars," which are connected with 
a low vedika (rail-design) in front. Only a portion of cffifya-windows in 
Uparkot caves and also below the caitya-viindow at Talaja, the friezes have 
this design. Such large (each band being “ five inches wide ’’) rail-pattern 
is common in Western Indian caves. That it is found far off in the vici¬ 
nity of Dhank is interesting. Hence, in the absence of any other evidence, 
but the vedika, these caves may be placed in about the 1st or 2nd 
century A.D. 

Of the Gupta monuments, caves, temples, memorial stones, stray 
sculptures found in such abundance, in Central India, United Provinces, 
Bihar and Bengal, unfortunately not one has been found from Gujarat. 
That the Guptas built temples in Gujarat is beyond doubt. Skandagupta’s 
inscription at Junagarh explicitly refers to the construction of a Vis^u 
temple at Girinagara. Its few remains might be at Damodar Mandir as 
Bhagwanlal Indraji has pointed out." 


' See Fig. 24, 

» I did not notice "the square bases and capitals " described by Burgess, 
O.C., p. 152. 

“ BG., I, p. 70. I regret to say that I forgot to see the image* at the temple, 
as well as the {dlaster, said to be old, when I was at lunagarh. 



Section II 
Early Mediaeval Period 


IN the early mediaeval period ( c. 500 A.D.-lOO A. D,) a number of 
dynasties, as we have seen above, ruled in different parts of Kathiawar 
and Southern Gujarat. Unfortunately the archaeological remains which 
have been discovered cannot be definitely ascribed to any of the aforesaid 
dynasties, but on stylistic grounds they can be assigned to this period. 
These remains consist mainly* of temples, which a glance at the map* will 
show, are distributed principally on the western seaboard of Kathiawar; 
while solitary shrines are found at Than, near Rajkot, and Sarnel, near 
Broach. The earlier Kathiawar temples may have been built during the 
Valabhi supremacy, or during the rule of the Jethvas of Ghumli; the later, 
those near Somnath, at Sutrapada etc., under the suzerainty of the Gurjara- 
Pratiharas; the temple at Sarnel under the Rastrakuta regime in Gujarat. 
Since all these temples cannot be attributed to any particular dynasty 
of the early mediaeval period, I propose to call them ‘ pre-Caulukyan’, 
because both stylistically and chronologically they precede the temples 
of the Caulukya period. 

The pre-Caulukyan temples, excepting the one at Sarnel, exhibit a 
development in the style of temple architecture which in the lOth-llth 
century results in the Caulukyau style of architecture. This development is 
illustrated by the temples at Gop, Visavada, Bilesvara, Sutrapada, Than 
and Kadvar. 


Of this group, the temple at Gop is perhaps the oldest. It consists of 

_ , _ a square shrine surrounded by a double courtyard. 

Temple at Gop , r » t i ' , » n , 

and roofed by a peculiar zikhara. The shrine 

IS 10'.9" square inside, about 23' high, with walls 2' thick. The walls 

are perpendicular to a height of about 17 ft., thereafter they begin to 

contract to form the sikhara. But for a senes of holes to support the 

beams of the surrounding wall, the shrine walls are perfectly plain, having 

no niche or any other ornament. 


' See p. 51 above for certaio phaseii of the caves at Junagarb. 
a No. 

» See Burgess, AKK., p. 187, pis. li-UU; here Figs. Sand 27. The real term 
lor the spire of a temple is ' vimana sikhara being applicable only to the crest or 
crown of a spire. But ' vtmana ’ seems to be appropriated by Southern India, its 
use being unknown in Gujarat and perhaps the whole of Northern India. For this 
reason I have used ‘ sikhara ’ to describe the spire. 
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Of the two courtyards, the inner one is mostly broken. Probably, 
as shown by similar later temples, it served as a pradaksinapatha. Its 
basement was decorated on all the four sides by one niche in the centre 
and one each at the corners. These contained figures—perhaps of gods. 
The section between the niches was sculptured with small figures. 

The outer courtyard which stands a little below the inner is in ruins; 
only a portion of the eastern side now remains. It, too, was perhaps 
similarly decorated as the inner one. 

The roof of the temple was constructed on the corbel principle, the 
interior being hollow.' On the outside the sikhara rises in tiers as a 
stepped pyramid, but it is distinctly cut off into three divisions The 
lowest division has two ciri/ya-windows on each of its faces; the upper has 
one; above it the apex is crowned by a single stone. In the caitya windows 
were once inset figures of gods, as Ganapati is still m one on the west 
side, and another Deva occupies one on the north 

Neither Burgess nor Cousens says which side the shrine faces, but 
from the plan it seems to face the east. However, it is difficult to decide 
to what deity it was dedicated." “ Inside ’’ (the shrine) says Burgess, 
“ are two figures in yellow stone to which the villagers give the names of 
Rama and Lakshmana;—Rama with a high square Mukuta or head-dress, 
and Lakshmana with a low crown, long ear-rings, ringlets, and holding a 
spear in his right hand 

The shrine deity might have been indicated by the figures of gods 
in the cat'fya-windows over the sikhara. Unfortunately many are 
missing. But it is rare to find different gods occupying this position on 
a sikhara. In later mediaeval temples only the central cnifya-window 
contains a deity;° others are left blank.' 

‘ Stelbid., pi. lilt 

“ Ibid , pi. Hi. 

’ Couseni, Somanatha and other Mediaeval Temples tn Kathidvdd, p. 6, 
seems to presume that it was a Surya temple. 

* Burgess, AKK., p. 187. As this does not give sufficient indication of any 
deity, I searched for the photographs ( which are not published ) in the India Office 
collection of negatives. But though their numbers arc there, the photographs 
themselves are missing. 

Remains of caityo-windows with medallions containing figures of Siva, 
Brahma, Gane» etc. have been found among the ruins of the jtb century Gupta 
temple at Bhumara. As Gupta temples are supposed to be fiat-roofed these cattya- 
windows could not have been on the sikhara. However, the motive is worth noting. 
Cf. MASI., No. 16, pis. zli-xiU. 

‘ Even this feature is absent from the mediaeval Gujarat temptes. 
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Besides noticing the resemblance with the earlier ‘Dravidian’ temples at 

RMamblancet Pattadkal and Aihole' in the Bijapur District 

Cousens suggested that the Gop temple resembled 
the temples of Kashmir in two respects; (l) in the arrangement of 
its roof, and (2) in having trefoil niches on the outside wall of the inner 
courtyard. This is no doubt true. In particular it resembles the temples 
at Pandrethan and Payar,” more than Martand cited by Cousens.” 

The Kashmirian analogy makes the question of dating the Gop temple 
a little complex. Burgess thought it at least as old as the 6th century A. D.‘ 
and other writers' have accepted his view. Now none of the present 
Kashmir temples is older than the 8th century. And if the Gop-style came 
from the north, as Cousens thinks,' its likely “ source and time of coming 
should be examined in order to ascertain whether it is so. 

According to Cousens this style was introduced in south-western 
Kathiawar by the ancestors of the Mers.” Unfortunately, the history of 
this people is not at all clear. All the theories agree tliat the Mers came 
from North India, perhaps with the Huna Chief Toramana, and a section 
of them entered Kathiawar.® But no theory says that they passed through 
Kashmir on their way to India.'® So the kinship of the Gop temple with 
those of Kashmir through Mers remains unestablished. 

It is possible, however, that the style of ‘the angular roofed-vihara 
of Gandhara’ which is supposed to l:iave influenced the temple 
architecture of Kashmir" might have also influenced the temples of 


' Cousens, o.c., p. 7, See, however, below for the difference between the 
Calukyan temples of Karnataka and those of Gujarat. 

See Kak, Ancient Monuments of Kashmir, pis. xliv and II; cf also the 
temples at Mallat and Kattas in the Salt Range, I’unjab. Cunningham, Temples of 
Kashmir etc., pis. xx-xxi. 

” O. c., p. C. ‘ AKK., p. 187. 

‘ Codrington, Ancient India, p. xiii; Coomaraswamy, History of Indian 
and Indonesian Art, ® O. e,, p. 6. ’ Or better ■ kinship’. 

' O. C., p. 6. “ BG., I, p 136. 

Mihiragula, son of Toramana, Is reported to have settled in Kashmir, after 
his expulsion from India. See Smith, Kill., p. 337. 

'* The suggestion is based on Foucher, Grcco-Buffd/tt^uc du Kashmir, 
Tome I, p. 131, figs, 49 and SI which were referred to by Kak, o.c , p. 55. Kak’s 
suggestion is here further developed; he merely noted the resemblance. 

8 
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Kathiawar' through Sind. This cultural contact may have been brought 
about by Buddhism, which was prevalent in the western and north-western 
parts of India, Kathiawar, Sind, the Panjab and also Kashmir in the 
early centuries of the Christian era, as has been shown by the finds 
of Buddhist monuments in these places* and previously attested 
to by Hiuen Tsiang." Gandhara influence may be also traced in the arched 
niches* of the stupa walls at Mirpurkhas, besides that in the pillars there. 
It IS, therefore, not unlikely that the same influence may have further 
penetrated Kathiawar and brought about a change in the existing style of 
architecture, of which the temple at Gop is a surviving example. 

But the Gandhara influence should not be relied on too much. In 
the case of the Gop temple the only change which is wrought seems to be 
in the shape of the roof. The native dome-hke sikhara^ was made stepped 
and angular, as described above. With regard to the second point of 


' And perhaps of Orissa, whose temples of the Bhadra type have the same 
kind of stepped itkhara as those of Kashmir and Kathiawar. Of course, it has other 
peculiarities which may be local. See Bose, Canons of Orissan Architecture, 
temples of Koiiarak, Puri, pis. facing pp. 79, 154, and 159. 

^ Cf. Cousens, Anhquittes of Sutd, ASI., IS., p. 59, pi. xlvi. He writes, 
"The known stu/ias in Sind, namely, that at Tando Muhammad Khan, ail those at 
Jarak, Mirpurkhas, and Degiar Ghangro, and the ThPil Mir Rukhan, form a string 

up the valley of the Indus, beyond which is the Sue Vihar, near Bahawalpur.. 

sKpas In the Punjab take up the running, such as that at Shorkot and link up with 
the remains of Yusnfzai and Kasmir." 

" Beal, [iiiddhist Records of the Western World, 11, pp 20S, 272 and 
I, pp 97, 148; Watters, On Yuan Chwang's Travels, II, pp. 248, 252 and I, 
pp. 198, 258 

* Cousens, Stnd, pis xsi-xxii. " Ibid , p. 89. 

® No temple has been found with such a iikharn, but that it was known is 
shown by the sculptures of Dharhnt See Cunningham, Bhdrhnt, pi. xxvi, fig. 7 
It IS not possible to know whether it was of stone or brick but that one of the 
materials was used is shown by the masonry-like joints, vertical and horizontal; cf. 
also I'ergusson, T S W., pi. xxxii. where a Naga shrine with domical tool is 
shown At Sarnath the stkhara appears in the form of amalaka crowned by a 
kalasa See Catalogue, Sarnath, pi. xxvi. 

Coomarswamy, IIIIA , figs. 41, 43, 45 fromBharhut; he. however, does not 
seem to have noted fig. 7 from Cunningham, noted above; but he illustrates 
other siA7ia>-i?.5 from the Uodhgaya plate. Patna, (C. 100 A. D ) fig. C2 Mathura 
ligs. 70 (C. 100 B C,), and G9-09A (C. 100-150 AD.) and Jaggayyapeta (100 
B. C.) fig. 142 and further cites in his Yahsa, I, p. 18, note 1. articles tiacing the 
origin of sikhara architecture. For other articles on the subject see Rupam 1921. 
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similarity between the Kashmir and the Gop temple, namely, the arched 
niche containing figures on the basement of the courtyard, it must be said 
that the similarity ends with the motive only.* At Gop there is no trefoil; 
the sides of the niche are quite perpendicular, whereas Kashmir directly 
imitated Gandhara.'* 

Instead of the Kashmirian analogy we may accept the Gandharan 
for what it is worth. If the at Mirpurkhas be dated in the 4th or 
5th century A.D." on the evidence of the style of its sculpture etc., the 
same date may be fixed for the Gop temple. In any case the latter cannot 
be placed earlier than the Uparkot caves at Junagarh, because, though the 
crtt/ya-window ornaments at both the places are similar, as pointed out 
before*, still this ornament at Junagarh seems to be earlier as it has 
retained the vedikd motive, which at Gop is lost,- showing thereby that 
the Gop temple belongs to a later phase of its evolution, and may be 
assigned, hence, to the 5th century A. D., that is, a century earlier than 
that fixed by Burgess. 

The rest of the pre-Caulukyan temples are treated together in order to 
Other Pre-Caulukyan bring out their essential oneness, as well as 

Templet. points of differences, which ultimately lead to 

the Caulukyan temple-style. 

The temples, arranged in their development of style ( which I intend 
to show below) are situated at: 

V isavada.° 

Bilesvara.’ 

Sutrapada." 

' Even this is doubtful. The arched-niche was known to Western India long 
before, as shown by the caves at Junagarh and elsewhere, unless it is suggested that 
everywhere it is the result of Gandhara influence. 

^ See Foucher, o. c., p. 199, fig. 80. In Gandhara ordinary niches are also 
found, which are perhaps imitations of caifya-windows. See Ibid., p. 224, fig. 100. 

® Cousens, o.c,, p. 96: D. R, Bhandarkar (See ASI ,WC., 1917. p. 47) 
carried out further excavations at the place and found ruins of four different periods. 
The earliest of these may well belong to the 2nd or 3rd century A D. 

* See above p. 49. 

‘ Again the inset figures at Cop are religious, at Jnnagarb secular. 

“ Cousens, Somndtha. p 44-45, pi. xllii-xUv ; here Fig. 6 and 28. 

Ibid., p. 40. pi. xxxvl, plan xxxlx; here Fig 8. 
fbtd,, p. 41. pi xli, plan xlii; here Fig. 9 and 29. 


7 
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Than' ( Old temple). 

Kadvar*. 

Kinderkheda'. 

Son Kahsari*, 

Pasthar'. 

They are classified into two groups; Visavada-Than; and Kadvar- 
Pasthar. 

The Kadvar-Pasthar group may be a little earlier than the Visavada 
group but here it is placed after Than, because architecturally, so far 
as the construction of the sikhara is concerned, it forms a distinct group. 

The comparison of the plans of the temples of the first group and 
pj even those of the second (excluding Kadvar) 

shows that in each case a square shrine is placed 
among two courtyards, inner and outer, which may be either squre or 
rectangular. The tendency is towards the latter®, which\ subsequently 
becomes the gudlia mandapa of the Caulukyan temples, having a number 
of pillars. The inner courtyard in every case served as a pradakaina 
inarga. 

The walls of the courtyard at Visavada are no more; at Bilesvara 
and Sutrapada they are severely plain, not even 
the basement mouldings are decorated. At Than 
it IS not known whether they existed or not; the plan seems to indicate 
their existence once. 


Shrina-walU 


The shrine-walls are simple, undecorated, even without a niche except 
at Than. In the latter, the whole basement 
consists of three mouldings:' the lowest, 
comparable to the jadatnba or padma of the Caulukyan temples", is a 
‘cymarecta’ moulding decorated with broad leaves, but unlike the 
Caulukyan, thinly indented. Above it, the moulding is straight (though 


' Ibtd., p. 48, pi. xlviil, plan L. 

’ Ibid., p, 38-39, pi. xxx, xxxv, plan pi. xxxiii; here Fig. 10. 

’ Ibid., p 42, 43. 

* Burgess, AKK., p. 183, pi. xlviil. » Ibid , p. 186. 

' Already it is rectangular at Visavada, but at Bilesvara it Is square, while 
at Sutrapada it Is rectangular. 

’ See Consens, o. c., pi. xlviil. 

' C£. Burgess, Architectural Antiquitiet of Northern Gujarat, ASIV/., 
IX, p, 76, and pi. Ixxxv, 
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consisting of recesses at the comers ), except for a slightly projecting hood*. 
Separated by a narrow neck, over this, is another moulding called kala'sa 
or ‘ torus Above this is a broad ‘recessed facia’, called 'gala' decorated 
with cat/ya-windows at intervals.® 

Here the comparison with the Caulukyan temple ends. The actual 
wall of the shrine, called jatngha, has three niches, one on each side, 
containing figures. "One on the south side has Ganesa with a female by 
his side;" in the north is Ganga, standing upon a tnakara ; in the west is 
Varaha. The niches are decorated with co/iyo-window ornament which 
rises like a stepped pyramid.® Above, the cornice of the wall is 
ornamented with beautiful festoons and bells—a feature rare in later temples. 

It is because of the close resemblance of the wall-mouldings and the 
decorations thereon to those of the Modhera temple that I am inclined to 
place the “ Old Temple ’’ at Than after the one at Sutrapada. Its kikhara^ 
unfortunately, is missing, but it must be like Sutrapada’s. Cousens, on the 
other hand, dates it earlier than the Sun temple at Sutrapada, because of the 
coffya-ornament, heavy mouldings and vigorously carved figures. These, he 
thinks “partake of the bold and heavy but vigorous work of the cave-temples.” 
A comparison of moulding with moulding of the “Old Temple” at Tlian and 
that at Modhera has, however, demonstrated a greater nearness of the 
Than temple to the Caulukyan temples than to the earlier cave-temples. 
And, if anything suggests an earlier date, it is the niched-figures, especially 
the one of Ganga. But for this and a solitary one at Kadvar no other 
figure of Ganga is reported from Gujarat and Kathiawar. If for this 
affinity to the Gupta figure-motives, the " Old Temple” were placed early, 
about the 7th or 8th century A.D., then its mouldings and ornamentation, 
it must be said, supply an early and important link with the Caulukyan 
temples. 

Pillars of these temples, which once supported the roof of the 
courtyard, have not been preserved except at 
Sutrapada and Kmderkheda; Kadvar stands by 
itself and is therefore treated separately. At Kmderkheda the pillars 
consist of square massive shafts, without any base, and are surmounted 


' Cf. Ibtd. Fig. 69 from Modhera. There it is called kalaia, and the moulding 
from here forms part of the mandovara or the wall-mouldings. 

» Cf. Ibtd., p. 77. 

" Fig. 69 from Modhera, where they form one compact row. 

* Cf., Fig. 69 from Modhera, 
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with bracket capitals which are “partly rectangular slabs and partly 
fashioned into a simple roll".* In this respect they resemble the early 
8th century temple of Vijayesvara ( or Sahgamesvara) at Pattadkal.* 

I am unable to describe exactly the pillars of the temple at Sutrapada. 
Cousens says they are not quite so simple a type as those at Kadvar. 
This is not in any way illuminating. My impression" is that they are as 
massive and rectangular as those at Kinderkheda’s. Pillars of the 
pre-Caulukyan temple thus give us no clue as to the development of the later 
style of pillars. If the “ Old Temple” at Than had preserved even one 
of its pillars, some connection could have been established. 

It is in the pre-Caulukyan sikharas that we find a way towards the 
Caulukyan style. In the temple at Visavada, 
the sikhara has four steps instead of three at 
Gop; each step is decorated with a few caffyir-windows, which diminish in 
number as the roof rises. But already they are without the inset figures. 
The apex was crowned by an amalaka' and perhaps a kalasa. Thus in 
two respects Visavada departs from Gop. 

At Biles vara the number of .s-ift/i<rm-steps increases and correspond¬ 
ingly the number of cat/yn-windows. But in addition to this, the caiiya- 
window in each corner of the pyramid at every step is crowned with an 
amalaka and kalasa. 

At Sutrapada there is no increase in the number of steps, but instead 
of projecting the cai'/yn-window at each corner and giving it full crowning 
members, it is now surmounted with an amalaka only, which is directly 
placed under the caffya-window of the next step. Another change takes 
place in the treatment of the caiVya-windows over the central bay of the 
sikhara. They ate now arranged in the shape of a trefoil, and the finial 


' Couieni, Sotnanatha, p. 42, fig. 3, The illustration does not show the 
capitals clearly, so I have quoted Cousens. 

^ Cousens, Chalukyan Architecture, p, 59, pi. xxxvii. 

‘ Unfortunately my notes, which I had taken when I was at Sutrapada, 
cannot be traced. 

* How this wheel-llke member came to be called 'amalaka' or ‘amalaka-stla’ 
is not known. Even the word seems to have been unknown to the various books on 
architecture, and Puranas, as there is no reference to it in Acharya’s Dictionary 
of Hindu Architecture. Etymologically it means a “pui'e stone” signifying 
perhaps a purity-giving-stone, and later used as a decoration. 
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of the ca»< 3 »a-window of the one below serves as a point to connect the 
trefoils of the one above. An amalaka and a kala’sa crown the apex.' 

This sikhara, when Compared with any of the Caulukyan sikharas, 
agrees with it in all the essential points. In the later there is only a 
reduplication of the sikharas which are grouped around it, besides the 
introduction of the trefoil c<«7ya-wiudows over the side-bays of the 
sikhara.^ So far as the sikhara is concerned, Sutrapada may be said to 
end the pre-Caulukyan style, and begin the Caulukyan.’ Support to this 
theory is also lent by the roof of the tnaudapa of Sutrapada. Like the 
matt(lapas of later temples it is pyramidal, and is decorated with a series of 
stepped-projections. These are replaced in the later temples by 
small cupolas.* 

The temple at Kadvar' has a long rectangular shrine, instead of the 

^ . usual square one.’ This is surrounded by an 

TampU at Kadvar , , . , . 

outer wall, which opens out on one side and 

forms the mandapa, having a porch on either side. Six pillars supported 

the roof of the mandapa and short dwarf pillars placed in corners 

supported the roof of the porches. The sikhara is destroyed. 

The temple is now dedicated to Varaha whose image’ is placed in the 
centre of the shrine. It may be a Da'sdvatdra temple, as Cousens 
suggests, as figures of these and other deities are found both on the 
prabhdvali of the Varaha image and also on the walls of the porches. 
This would also account for the unusual size of the shrine. 


* The iikhara of the temple No. 24 and that of Iluchchimalhgudi temple, 
both at Aibole and of Galagaatha at Pattadkal, all in the Kanarese dibtricl, 
and of the late Western Calukyan period resemble Sutrapada in many respects. Uut 
at I’attadkal (Cousens, Chaluky an Architecture, pi. lii) the amalaka is much 
smaller than at Sutrapada; while at Aihole, Huchchimaligudi {Ibid., p. XII) its 
Cf»tya-window on the sikhara has an inset 6gure, which resembles the one at 
Ambarnath, but distinguishes it from that of Sutrapada and other earlier or later 
Gujarat temples. 

For instance, the temple at Sandera, Fig. 32. 

° In the matter of construction of the wallit is undoubtedly much diflerent from 
the Caulukyan, but this, as Cousens suggests, might be older than the present 
sikhara, Cf Cousens, Somandtha, p, 7 and 41 

* Cl, the temple at Sandera, Burgess, o. c., pi. xciv; here Fig 32. 

' “ Between Sutrapada and Somanatha-Pattan, and two miles from the 

former’’. Cousens, Soinaiiutha, p. 38 It is not on the direct route between these 
two places but a little out of it. 

* See Ibid., pi xxxiU. 


’ Ibid., pi. XXV. 
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The shrine-doorway is ornamented with rosettes and lozenges, and 
has a figure of Visnu seated on the horizontal section of the frame, and 
Gaijapati above on the lintel; below, on either side, were figures of Gafiga 
and Yamuna, but now they are completely broken off. It is flanked by a 
pilaster on either side which is a long rectangular shaft, having a ‘ pot 
and vase ’ capital.’ Above the doorway are five panels, in a linei 
containing from left to right, Surya, Brahma, Visnu, i>iva, and Candra (’)’ 
and a kala'sa. Each panel is crowned with a sikhara which is decorated 
with catfya-windows of the early type. 

The sculptures, ornamentation and style of the sikhara together suggest 
an early date, not much later than that of Gop, and perhaps contemporary 
with that of Visavada. If its stkhara, as shown by the panel, resembles the 
latter, the sculptures—a huge image of Varaha and other deities, also the 
river goddesses, and the style of the pilasters—remind us of the Gupta 
temple-motives.° The Kadvar temple may be a continuation of the 
Gupta tradition. 


Similar in plan and in other architectural details, the temples at 
Kinderkheda,’ Son Kansari' and I'asihar," stand 
for a slightly different style of sikhara, and 
hence their separate treatment here. 


Kindcrkheda aad other 
Templet 


Geographically Son Kansarl and Pasthar he in the valley of the 
Darda Hill, and Kinderkheda to the south-west of them, in the plain, in 


‘ In shape, this resembles the capital and the neck below it witt! Qanking 
foliage of the door-pillars of Sas Baba’s (Padmanabha’s) temple at Gwalior; only 
the latter is richly carved. The shafts, however, are very different, I'admanabha’s 
are circular. See Griffin, Famous Monuments of Central India, pi xliv, 

“ See Cousens, Somandtha, pi. xxxiv. I am not sure of the last. Perhaps 
Cousens is right; something like a crescent moon is seen on either side of his head. 

Though, as will be shown later, the treatment of Varaha, for instance, from 
Garhwa, (Bhattacbarya, Indian Images, pi. viil, fig 3) and that from Kadvar is 
different. However, it resembles the position of the hands of Varaha, Udayagiri, 
Gwalior. Early fifth century. See Kramrisch,/niftan Sculpture, pi xxi. 

* 20 miles to the north of Porbandar. Cousens, Somandtha, p. 42. 

I' Near Gumli, 4 iniles south of Bhanwar, Burgess, AKK., p. 183, pi. xlviii. 

s I do not find it in the map, but, according to Ibid., p. ISC, It seems to be 
nearGnmli, perhaps Pachbtar of the map, about 4 miles to the sOQth-west of 
Mokhana (Mukhana of Burgess). 
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the Porbandar territory. In about the 10th century A.D. all this country 
was under the Jaitwa chiefs, with their capital at Gumli or Ghumli’. 

Son Kansari followed a slightly different method. As described by 
So if.~. ri Burgess, “ the spire being gradually contracted 

in dimensions inside, till it terminates in a square 
aperture of about a foot, covered by a single slab”*. Only the central bay 
of each of its faces is decorated with catfya-windows". 

The style of these sikharas, it will be seen, differs both from the 
pre-Caulukyan as well as the Caulukyan styles. But it may be regarded as 
a sub-branch of the former, as in other respects, the sikhara and the plan 
etc. of the temples resemble those of the pre-Caulukyan period. 

Besides these temples attention is drawn to the pottery excavated by 
Father Heras from Vala (ValabhT )* and a few bronze (?) images from the 
same place*. 

The sculptures and iconography of the images found in the temples 
discussed above have been discussed along with those of the Caulukyan 
period. 


' B G., Vin, p. 278 B.G , calls them Jethvas, and says that they were 
connected with Mers and were perhaps the ruling family of this tribe. The original 
name of their capital may be Bhubhrtpalli. 

’ Burgess, AKK., p. 186. 

' Ibid., p. 184, pi. xlviii. 

* Now in the Museum of the Indian Historical Research Institute, St. Xavier's 
College, Bombay. 

“ Reported in PRASIWC., 1915, p. 30. See Appendix pp. 83-84 for 
description. 

9 
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Mediatval Period 

Architecture of the Late Mediaeval period may be classified as 
0) Secular, (ii) Religious. Under (i) are discussed the remains of wooden 
decorations now existing in Patan and elsewhere in Gujarat and remains 
of city walls and gates, which, for the sake of convenience, are loosely 
called here ‘ Military Architecture’. Under (ii) are grouped lakes, wells, 
reservoirs and temples—all of which had their origin in the idea of punya 
(merit) accruing to their builders. 


Gujarat chronicles and epigraphs make no mention of a palace built by 
a king or any citizen. Surely there were 
u r To itactura residential buildings in Gujarat, but it is 

probable that they were of wood only. Owing to its perishable nature, there¬ 
fore, no wooden building of the Caulukyan period has survived. 


It is probable that the specimens of wooden architecture now existing 
at Anhilvada, Sidhpur and other places, may have some likeness to the 
old ones, though they must have some Muslim features as well. Burgess 
cites a few examples of wooden carving now existing on some of the 
houses at Anhilvada' and Sidhpur*. Though he does not assign any date 
to these, it is evident that they belong to a later period, having had a 
strong Muslim influence stamped on them*. These, therefore, cannot be 
considered as specimens of pre-Muslim Gujarat wood-architecture. 


Military Architecture 


Military architecture of the Caulukyan period consists of remains of 
forts built to protect a city. These were nothing 
but massive ramparts encircling a city, prdkdras, 
as they are called by an inscription*. Many of these are now no more 
than mounds, broken here and there"; many have completely disappeared. 

The old rampart at Vadnagar seems to have disappeared, as Burgess 
does not note it“. 


' ASW/,, IX, pU. xxii and xxxvi. tbiii., pi. xlvi. 

® la particular may be noted the leaf-and-flower design on the walls and doors 
and the interlaced cut-windows in pis. xxii and xxxvi. 

* Vadnagar Praiasti records one such prdkdra built by Kumarapala round 
the city of .vnandapura ( modern Vadn.igar). /?/., I, p C93 

" As at modern Anhilvada. 

“ Burgess, ASW7., IX, pp. 82-86, though on p 84 there is a reference to a 
wall, " outside the walls to the north of the lown". 
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At Dabhoi the ramparts have mostly fallen down, but the remains of 
the principal gates are left, which give us some 
idea of the gate-architecture and decoration of 

the period. 


Dabkoi Fort 


The present remains, it is believed, are of the time of the Vaghela Kmg 
VIsaladeva (A. D. 1244-61 ).' But the first kings to build ramparts 
round Dabhoi were perhaps Jayasimha Siddharaja and his ancestors. 
According to the Vastupala-carita it was Tejahpala, brother of Vastupala, 
and minister of the Vaghela Ruler VIradhavala, who built the city walls in 
order to protect Dabhoi against the raids of wandering mountain tribes 
from the north-east and the south,’ and also from the future attacks of the 
neighbouring king of Godhra whom Tejahpala had just then defeated. Of 
this fort, after a series of attacks by the Muslims and the Marathas, when 
Burgess visited it four principal gates were left. These, according 
to him, consisted of two gates each, one outer, at right-angles to the 
inner one, with an open court between. These double gates are 
placed in the middle of each face of the four-sided city. Each gate has a 
special name given to it, according to the place it leads to, except the gate 
on the east which on account of its beautiful decoration is called Hira or 
the Diamond Gate. Others are the Baroda Gate on the west, Champaner 
or Moti Gate on the north, and Nandod or the Chandod on the south. Of 
these gates, Baroda Gate is tlie least destroyed, and thus preserves some 
of its architecture, while Hira, though much ruined and even altered 
during the Muslim period, retains some of its rich decoration. 


The Baroda Gate had originally six pilasters" on each side of the 
g ^ g ^ entrance. These consist of a beautifully moul¬ 

ded base, decorated with bands of semi-circles 
and lozenges; cut-cornered-shaft, ornamented near the capital with 
foliage design; a vase-capital cut in the shape of leaves; and a 
sur-capital with carved mouldings. From these pilasters spring up a 
series of brackets which gradually project inwards, and leave only a narrow 


1 Burgess, Antiquities of Dabhoi, p. 2. An inscription written by the court 
poet, Somes'vera, author of Kirtikaumudi, is inscribed on a marble slab on the 
inner walls facing the city. It refers to the restoration of a temple of Siva- 
Vaidyanatha at Dabhoi by Visaladeva. Ibid., pp. 5-7., and Appendix p, 19 

2 Ibid. 

" The third from the outside has been cut away and is replaced by a 
Muslim arch. According to Burgess, Ibid., p. 11, their number was six, but the 
major ones are five only. 
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room for the lintels to bridge over. On these rest six architraves which 
support the roof.* These brackets and architraves are minutely carved 
with figure-sculptures and ‘cross’ designs. The three large brackets on 
either side have niched gods and goddesses* among which AindranI and 
Kali are seen on the topmost bracket on the right in the picture; the rest 
are badly mutilated. Over the topmost bracket there was a deep over¬ 
hanging cornice, a portion of which now remains. 

Other gates were similarly constructed and decorated. Two things 
are worth noting in this gate-architecture. First, Burgess has noticed 
the wooden character of the construction, and though he lias criticized the 
imitation of this technique in stone-architecture, still he admits that the 
method has proved successful against the attacks of time and wars. The 
other is its rich decoration, not only with geometric and florid designs, but 
with figures of gods and goddesses. Buddings which are supposed to 
guard a city and are the first to face the attack of enemy are rarely so 
ornamented. But in Flindu India these gates were primarily thresholds, 
and were consequently decorated with all the grandeur of a temple or 
palace entrance with toranas^ and other ornaments. 

Everywhere in Gujarat of this period gate-architecture followed this 
style. Burgess reports one such gate, from jhinjuvada where also the 
Caulukyas had built a fortress to guard against the attacks from Saurastra.* 
In decoration it resembles that at Dabhoi, except in figure-sculpture, which 
here consists mainly of men on horseback, sardtilas^ and dancing figures. 
There was also a gate at Gumli, when Burgess visited it. It is now 
removed to the Rajkot Museum.® 

A gate of similar type, but much simpler in decoration exists even 
today in the Uparkot ( old fort ) at Junagarh.’ Here the brackets project 
inwards so much that the space to be spanned by the lintel is less than a 
foot, which gives the appearance of a triangular arch. 


' Ibid., p. 11 , plaa pi. iii, fig. 2 and pis. xiii, xvi, xvii, xix, fig 3. 

’ See Ibid,, pi. xixxx. 

" In this perhaps we find the origin of brackets which look like curtains or 
garlands from a distance. 

I Burgess, AKK., p. 217, pi, Ixvi-xvii. 

' Ibid., pi, xlvii, 

" I photographed it at Rajkot; here Fig 25 . ’ See Fig. 26, 
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In the Caulukya period, chronicles and inscriptions* mention the 

^ construction of lakes, wells and reservoirs, called 

Relidioui Architecture -x-ix l . 

sara, vapt, kupa and tadaga^ by royal 

personages as well as citizens. For instance. Queen Udayamatl, wife of 

Bhima I is credited with the building of RaqI Vav at Anhilvada; Kama, 

with the Karna Sagara on the Rupen river near Modhera; and Siddharaja 

Jayasiriilia with the Sahasralihga Talao’. 


Of lakes ( ialao, Sanskrit tadaga ) and tanks ( kunda ), specimens 
are in the lake at Viramgam*. called Manasarovar, or Mansar lake and in 
the tank at Modhera. The famous Sahasralinga lake, built by Jayasimha 
is now only in name. 


The Mansar lake at Viramgam is supposed to have been built by 
Queen MayanalladevT, mother of Jayasimha I, 
Maniar Lake about A.D. 1100.* Thus it is of the same time 

as Sahasralinga Talao. But it does not convey the grandeur which the latter 
might have had. In shape it is irregular, but this is supixised to resemble 
a conch {sankha),^ It is enclosed by a ghdi or flight of stone steps which lead 
down to the water. In it there are many openings or paths for going up and 
down the reservoir. On the ghdi are no less than 357 small temples, out of 
the original 520.° It is these shrines which suggest how Sahasralinga Talao 
could have accommodated 1001 shrines besides those of Visnu and other 
gods. Here, according to Burgess, the shrines on the north side were all 
Vaisnava; those on the east end were mostly Saiva, but are now m ruins; 
while those on the south side and south half of the west are Saiva.’ The 
shrines are typically early Caulukyan; the mouldings of the base and wall, 
and the decorations and sculptures thereon; the form of the sikhara, and 
the ca/fya-wmdow ornament decorating it, would place them along with 
the 11th century temples at Sunak, and Sandera." Further each Saiva 


■ Bharana ins. of Bhima II, BP., 51, p. 204-205. Kadi Ins. of Bhima II, 
lA., VI, p. 196 and Visaladeva Ins. Ibid , p. 212 refer to drinking fountains. 

^ On its place are fields, and is surrounded by a huge embankment. A partial 
excavation may reveal some of its former glory. For legends about it see Burgess, 
ASlVi., IX, p. 39. For discussion of its history, see Dave, Siddhasar (in Gujarati). 

° There is also another lake at Aohilvada, called Khan Sarovar, but it is a 
work of the XVIth century, though built with heavy, old pillars, etc. See Burgess, 
ASIF/., IX, p. 55-57, pi. xxxi-xxxiv. 

‘ Burgess, ASW/., VIII, ii, p, 91. 

‘ Ibtd., pi. Ixxii (plan) and Ixxiv. * According to Burgess’ calculation, tbid, 

’ Ibid., pi. Ixxiv. ® See be)ow, 
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shrine has three niches, on the east, west and south, in which there are 
Mahakala, Bhairava, and Natesa respectively.' Besides these there are 
two large double temples on the south-east." 


Knnda: Modhera 


The tank at Modhera* is called Rama Kunda, but it is really a Surya 
Kunda, attached as it is to the Sun temple on its 
east side. It is rectangular and measures 176 
feet from north to south, by 120 feet from east to west.* On the outside, 
the margin-wall is paved with stones all round. From here the tank 
gradually proceeds to the water-level below in terraces and recessed steps. 
The mam entrance lies on the west side, in the middle (called D in the 
plan)'. Inside, on the terraces, movement would have been difficult 
because the distance between one terrace and the other is considerable, but 
it is facilitated by small steps which descend at right-angles to the side of 
each terrace, on either side.” These steps are always rectangular or square 
except on the small landings at the top of each of these flights of steps, 
where it is semi-circular.’ 


This terraced descent is decorated with small shrines, which are 
arranged as follows; one each, in each corner of the tank ( called E,F,G,H" 
in the plan); one each on the first terrace below the ground level, in the 
centre of the rectangular recessed projection, in the middle of three sides of 
the tank (called A, B, C in the plan); and two facing each other, on 
either side of the shrines A and C. 

Besides these shrines, there are numerous niches, (each attached to 
the front of the terrace-wall between each set of steps and on the front of 
the terrace), which contain images. 

This Kunda, with its niches and shrines, may have been the model of 
Jayasirhha’s Sahasralinga Talao, where a thousand and eight Siva-lingas 
and other temples were probably similarly erected. The date of Modhera 


* Ibtd., p. 91. None of these are illustrated and so Uurgess'identihcation 
cannot be checked. 

“ They are dealt with under Caulnkyan Temples. 

^ 18 miles south of Anhilvada. 

‘ Durgess, ASWI., IX, p 79 “ See Plan Fig. 13; Burgess, o.c., pi. xlviii. 

« See Fig. 33. 

^ THutgesi caHa It ardhacandra, citing PBC., p 57, where it is called ‘lotus 
stone’; also Fergusson, His, of Arch, (1910), 1, p. Z40. It seems to have been 
used to mark off a threshold. 

' Burgess, Ibid., while describing these makes a confusion by applying the 
word ‘west’, first to ‘D’ {which is really on the west side) and then to ‘G’and ‘F’, 
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Kumk must be the same as that of the Sun temple, about 11th 
century A.D. 

The remains of a few vavs are reported from Anhilvada, Lokeswar 
,, and Vayad in Gujarat; in Kathiawar from 

SV8 

Wadhwan and Dhandalpur. The Vavs, as will 
be described below, are quite different from ordinary wells. Possibly they 
stand for Sanskrit 'Vapi', the equivalent for a well being ki4pa. 

The Rani Vav,‘ at Anhilvada, is said to be the finest specimen of 
its kind, but as nothing but a smalt portion of it remains, recourse must 
be had to the description of the less famous Vav now existing. 

The Vav at Vayad’ is called a step-well because there are a senes of 
steps and platforms. In length it is 120 feet and its breadth between the 
walls on either side is 12 feet 8 inches.* It is a building of four storeys 
(with the roof five). It descends in a number of flights of steps, each 
separated from the next by a “narrow” platform, the whole series of flights 
being in one straight line. Over each platform there was once a conical 
roof, which was supported by four pillars. The number of pillared storeys 
between the landing and the roof increases as each flight of stairs descends, 
in order that the roofs of all the storeys be in level. Thus storey after 
storey leads down to a “ circular draw well, about 13 feet in diameter at 
the top and diminishing to about lOj feet below At the head of this 
there was a mot for drawing water.* 

The step-wells at Wadhwan’ called Madhav Vav and Ganga Vav 
and the one at Dhandalpur’ and the other, Barot Vav at Anahilvada’ are 

‘ See Burgess, ASW/.,/A', p 37, pi lii. He describes the portiou as then 
existed thus “ the walls ( of the well) had been built of brick and faced with hewn 
stone. From this wall project the large vertical brackets in pairs which supported 
the different galleries of the well. The bracketing is arranged in tiers and is 
richly carved.” They were constructed on corbel principle and not that of the 
arch. When I visited Anhilvada (in February 1936), even less of this remained. 

A small village two miles south of the Banas river and 14 miles north-north, 
west from Anhilvada. Burgess, ASW/., IX, p. 112. 

“ Ibtd. * See Ibtd,, pis. civ, cv; here Fig. 4. 

° Cousens, Somanatha, p. 53, pis. Ivii-lix. 

“ Six miles to the south-west of Sejakpur, Kathiawar, Ibtd., p 59, fig. 3. 

^ See Fig, 78. It is also called Bahadur Singh Vav, and was constructed 
with old materials in A. D. 1805. For further details see Burgess, ASiV/., IX, p. 52. 

Another step-well, not very old, but now in a ruinous condition, is at Robo. 
It is built of white marble, and the draw-well is octagonal in shape. See Burgess, 
O.C., p. 101, pi. Ixxx. Similar step-well is found at Vasant Gadb, Sirohi state, 
AS/WC., 1903-6, p. 52. 
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similar in design to the Vayad step-well, but have a few ornamental and 
architectural peculiarities which will be discussed below. 

From the description it must have been apparent that a step-well was 
quite a different thing from an ordinary well. It was further distinguished 
by decorations on the walls on either side of the stairs, by niches on the 
platform containing figures of Hindu gods and goddesses'; and often by 
a beautiful screen, perforated in the wall near the first landing (as at 
Madhav Vav°). Likewise were decorated the pillars, or pilasters, which 
supported the roofs above. At Vayad there are two kinds of pillars: 
(l) Pillars with square base and shafts which are first square and then 
become octagonal and round; they are surmounted by disc-capitals 
and a four cornered bracket in the shape of dwarfs. The round part 
of the shaft is further ornamented with kirtimukhas, from which hang 
down festoons and a string of bells at intervals.' (2) Pillars hare square 
bases and shafts with cut corners, surmounted by a disc-capital, covered 
with petals, and a simple inverted stair-type bracket.' At Madhav Vav> 
there are no pillars but pilasters, which are square and surmounted by 
corbelled brackets.' The pillars in Barot Vav' have a square-tiered base’ 
and a square shaft which is cut in the middle, and encloses a kala'sa with 
a scroll design. 

Of the step-wells described above it is possible that none of them dates 
back to the Caulukyan time; for they have certain features, for example, 
the perforated screen wall, which came into existence under the Muslims. 
The Barot Vav, also, is a building of later times; its pillars might have 
been taken from an older building.' 


* See Cousens, Somaiuitha, p. 55. pi, Iviii The deities are treated separately 
under iconography. 

“ Ibtd., pi. lix. Either this was done later, or the whole Vuv is not so old as 
the 13th century, as Cousens says on the strength of i?KS Mulu, I, 278, For 
the perforated design of the screen is Muslim in origin, as he himself later 
points out. 

" See Burgess, ASVF/., IX, pi. cvi. ‘ Cousens, Somandtha, pi. Ivii. 

° See Fig. 78. Pillars of similar pattern are found in the Kasara tenaple, see 
Burgess, ASWI., IX, pi. xci. 
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Nevertheless the step-wells, with their religious sculptures, artistic 
decorations and unusual architectural form, show a religious fervour and a 
sense of grandeur that ran through Gujarat.' 

Temples of the Caulukyan period fall into two groups: (1) Early 
Type. (2) Late Type. Further, the first group 

•nlukyan Templet ^ Early Type ) is divided into ; 

(o) Small, represented by temples at Sunak, Sandera, Ruhavi, 
Dilmal, Kasara, Dhinoj, Manod, all in North Gujarat; and 
Parbadi, Chauban, and a few others in Kathiawar. 

(6) Large, represented by temples at Modhera, Rudramal 
(along with this are also considered the Klrtitoranas ) in 
North Gujarat; the Sun temple on the Hiranya, Bhimnath, 
both near Somnath and Than in Kathiawar. 

The second ( Late Type ) group consists of the famous ^iva temple 
at Somnath, and the temples at Sejakpur and Gumh. 

Covering both the periods are the Jaina temples at Tanhga, Sarotra, 
Abu, Girnar and ^atrunjaya, which are separately treated because they 
form a distinct group by themselves owing to the peculiarity of their plans. 

The criteria for the above classification which is partly chronological 
are: date and style of architecture. These are discussed below group 
by group. 


None of the temples of this group is definitely dated. But an inscrip¬ 
tion of Kama,’ found at Sunak, donates land for 
the upkeep of a lake made at Sunak by one 
Thakkura Mahadeva (?)’ and mentions Sandera, 
Lagliu Dabhi, and Sunaka. These villages exist even today, so the identity 
of the place is not in question. Further, the creation of a lake presupposes 


E^rly Type: 
Small Tam plea 


' Step-wells continued to be built after the 14th century. Remains are found 
at Asarwa ( Bai Harir's Vav), at Adalaj, Abmadabad, both of the Ijth century ; 
at Uvarsad near Adalaj, at Chhatral, 12 miles north-west from the last mentioned, 
and at Isanpur near Ahmadabad See Burgess, ASWI., VIII, pp. 4, 10 and 13 and 
pis. ill, vi and xxiii. 

A kind of step-well seems to have existed In Asokan times. The seventh edict 
on Delhi-Topra Pillar mentions ''flights of steps” (mmstdha) with reference to 
wells. SeeHultzsch, Inscriptions of Asoka, pp. 130 and 133. 

“ Of. V. S. 1148: A. D. 1092. El., I. p. 316. 

' This is according to the interpretation of Hultzsch. 

10 
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a shrine of Maladeva, reference to whom is made in the inscription/ Thus, 
already in the 11th century a temple of Mahadeva was at Sunak. This, 
perhaps, was no other than the present temple of Nilakantha Mahadeva m 
the Sunak village, which stylistically belongs to this period. 

It is the style of Sunak temple, which is found in other temples, that 
binds them together m a group. These also form a unit geographically, all 
being situated in the Saraswati Valley, the home of the Caulukyas. 


The temple of Nilakanttra at Sunak being complete up to the finial of 
its sikhara is described here as a type; the rest are subsumed under it, 
and only their points of similarities and differences are noted. 


The temple of Nilakantha Mahadeva at Sunak consists of a shnnc, 
Temple Sunek ^ tuaiuiapa, or hall, which extends on either side, 

and a small porch in front of the tnam/apa.^ In 
plan the whole structure is rectangular but deep cut recesses in the wall 
and corners give it a polyangular look. It is tins characteristic which 
distinguishes the Caulukyan temple-plan from that of the earlier 
pre-Caulukyan. 


The roof of the porch is supported by four jiillars each placed iii the 
corner of a square. Next the mandapa. It is in reality square, but the 
projections on either side make it rectangular. On account of tins peculiar 
construction," there are sixteen pillars to support the roof, eight of which 
directly support the dome above. Inside, the dome, resting on an octagon^ 
rises in concentric circles, built on corbel principle. It is beautifully 
sculptured; in the centre is a pendant bud, while on its sides were om.o 
twelve' Dms ", or more probably dancing girls," (about two feet high) 
supported by brackets (in the shape of dwarfs and men ) projecting from 
a deep vertical tier of the upper frieze. 


Outside, the roof of the porch and the mandapa form small pyramids, 
the summits of which are crowned with a small amalaka and a kalasa, and 
are surrounded at vaiyurg lieights by smaller representations of the 


‘ It does not mean "to the lake built by Thakkura Mahadeva" as translated by 
Hultzscb, but I think the correct interpretation would be "to the lake built for the 
rhakkura Mahadeva". 'Thakkura' is a common way of calling a deity 

Burgess, ASU'/., IX, pi. Uxxii, fig l ; here Fig. 11. 

“ See Ibid. 

* See Ibid., pi. Ixxxiv and hxxvi 

It is only in Jaina temples that Devis are found in this position. Domes of 
Hindu temples have usually dancing figures. 
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same.' On its side were once panels of gods and goddesses many of which 
are now defaced 

Unlike the earlier temples the pillars of the hall are also now richly 
decorated. At Sunak, the lower part of the short pillars, supporting the 
roof, is square, and plain, but the upper part has first an inset circle, 
sculptured with a beautiful scroll-design, then a vase with similar 
decorations on its sides." From here the shaft is octagonal; the lower 
half decorated with horizontal bands, ‘serpent’ and lozenge, intersected at 
each face of the octagon by a vertically hanging leaf; above this are the 
klrtimukhas. The capital consists of two ‘plates’ with projecting 
shoulders. A bracket, carved with dwarfs, surmounts this. 

The mouldings ot the matniapa-wall a.re decorated light from the base. 
Its basement mouldings are similar to those of the shrine, which is 
described below. The pari corresponding to the jaiigha or wall of the 
shrine, is sculptured at intervals with gods and goddesses, inset between 
two ringed pilaster.s, the rest being enclosed with richly decorated slabs 
of stone. 

Now comes the shrine. It contains a Itiiga, which cannot be definitely 
said to be old. So also its doorway which is believed to be reconstructed.* 
But the outside walls are undoubtedly old. From the earlier shrine walls 
they differ in three ways. In having (l) a number of recessed sides and 
corners, (2) profuse figure sculpture and ornamentation on them, (3) a 
series of base-and wall-mouldings. 

The whole building does not stand on a paved platform as at Modhera 
and elsewhere. Nevertheless, the basement moulding" is formed first by 

‘ See Ibid., pi. Ixxxiii, Also cf. Sandera temple roof. Here Fig 32. 

These are called panvara (attendant) dcvatas. As many of them are destroyed 
beyond identification I have merely called them " gods and goddesses", 

“ Perhaps the earliest representation of this vase-and-plant motif, almost 
identical with this, isinthe Da^vatara Gupta temple (o.SOOA. D.) at Deogarh, 
C. I ; perhaps earlier still, at Bhuraara (c 400 A. D , ASIWC , 1920-21, 

pi -wiv), then in the Ramesvara cave, Ellora ( Eiura). See Coomaraswamy, Yaksa, 
II, pi. 21 For other earlier and later representations, and the significance oi the 
motif, see Ibid., p, 61. 

* Burgess, ASlVi , IX, p. 103. 

® The names are given as used by Burgess perhaps from the Prdsddamandana. 
The use of this late or early (’) work on architecture may be questioned; but the 
words admirably describe the various parts, and some of them are purely Gujarati, 
io use even today. 
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a double plinth, called fe/ta/ffs; then comes y5(7a»i6a,'inverted cymarecta’ 
moulding decorated with broad leaves with deeply cut centre lines. 
Above this are two kanis (**an astragal with a sharp edge between two 
deep recesses” literally ‘pointed edge*), surmounted with a band of 
klrtimukhas (many of which are defaced); over these are two bands called 
gajathara, row of elephants and narathara, row of men (the latter is much 
defaced). Here ends the basement called pit ha, and begin the 
wall-mouldmgs called mandovara reaching the cornice. 

The lowest member—a broad band cut vertically and horizontally—is 
called kumbha, and is decorated with figures of niched-gods and goddesses 
and amorous couples. Above this is a ‘ torus * termed kalasa, and over it, 
separated by a deep neck, is a moulding called kevala, decorated with 
ca»<ya-windows. Then comes the jahghd or face of the wall, containing 
panels with figures of gods and goddesses and dancing figures, inset 
between two ringed pilasters and surmounted with caltya-windows. In 
the centre of each side there is a big niche containing a deity; the one 
on the north side has a mutilated figure of the goddess Kalion the south 
Bhairava,* and on the west Nate^.* Above it, the wall, at every corner, 
has a moulding, imitating pillar-capitals. Lastly comes the cornice or the 
chaja, a small slanting, ribbed-roof. 

Over this rises the sikhara. Its method of construction is not clear. 
It may be like the stepped-sfWiara of the earlier period, but this is no 
longer apparent. Instead, the sikhara seems to bulge out in the middle, 
and then gradually curve inwards till it reaches the crowning stone, 
amalaka, surmounted by a finial. In fact, the tower has now become 
curvilinear, from the pyramidal of the past. This is not all. It undergoes 
two more changes. The central sikhara is now surrounded by other 
smaller sikharas on each of its faces, reaching above its middle part, and 
others placed below and around it. In respect of decoration, each face of 
the mam sikhara forms three distinct sections, the central one jutting out 
prominently. The cm/ya-window ornament has changed considerably in 
form. Its trefoil shape noticed at Sutrapada has become more complex, 
and it alternates with a lozenge ornament.* 


' It is a close representation of an inverted lotus leaf, with all its lines 
proportionately transcribed in stone. 

° See Burgess, ASWI., IX, pi. ixxxi. 

‘ These are as described by Burgess, o. c,, p. 10') ; their correct identification 
is given in the chapter on Iconography. 

* geeldid., pi Ixxxiii. 
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This is in brief a typical Caulukyan temple of the 11th century 
Gujarat. It leaves behind simplicity of the plan and severity of the 
exterior as well as interior of the pre-Caulultyan temples. Instead, there 
is general profusion in mouldings as well as decoration, a quality which 
it shares with mediaeval temples of the Haihayas of Tripuri,'Candellas 
of Jejakbhuti and with those at Ambarnath in the Konkan and elsewhere.' 

The rest of the Early Type temples, though resembling the Sunak 
temple fall into four further groups, mainly owing to their plan, but also 
owing to the style of their sikharas. The first comprises one-shrine 
temples exactly like the one at Sunak, and includes the temples at Sandera," 
Dhinoj,” Manod,' Ruhavi,' Gorad,‘ Virta,’ Dilmal,*all in North Gujarat and 
the temple of Nllakantha at Miani,* and at Chaubari"* in Kathiawar. 

The second group consists of a solitary double-shrine at Viramgam." 
The third comprises the triple-shrine at Kasara,'* the mandapa at 
Kanoda,‘“ and the temple at Parbadi'* in Kathiawar. The fourth includes 
the small shrines at Sandera and Wadhwan. 

In plan the temples of the first group were all originally similar 
Oa...hrii.« Tempi... consisting of a shrine and a 

Suoak-Typ. hall, with a porch. But only the Sandera and 

Manod temples possess all the three intact.’* 
The Ruhavi temple had lost its porch and mandapa, when Burgess 
visited it. A new porch is now built instead.'* In the case of the Gorad 
temple it had lost the roof of the mandapa which is now replaced by a 


' For a detailed comparison between these and the Caulukyan temples 

see below. 

’ Burgess, o. c . p. 108, 109, pi. xciv-v. 

^ Ibid , p 110, pi. xcvi-tx. * Ibtd., p. 109, plan, pi. xcvi, fig. 1 

5 Ibid., p. 108, pi. xciii. * Ibtd , p. Ill, p. cii-iii. 

’ Ibtd , plan only, pi, xcvi, fig. 4. " Ibid., pi. 88, pi. Ixviii. 

° Cousens, Somanatha, p. 69, pi. Ixxxviii. Ibid., p. 63, pi, Ixxxii. 

" Burgess, o. c., VIII, p. 91. 

Burgess, o c., IX, p. 106, pis. xi, Ixxxvii-xcii, plan Ixxxviii. 

Ibid., p. 110, pi. xli. “ Consens, o, c., p. 62, pi. ixxi. 

Here Fig. 32, 

See Fig. 33, Also notice that the temple stands on an artificial brick 
mound, now paved. 
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Muslim dome. The Dilmal shrine retains only the shrine and the hall; 
whereas at Dhinoj the temple is rebuilt completely but with the old 
materia!.' At Chaubari the porch is complete, but it has lost its 
pyramidal roof; at Miani it is built with old material m pyramidal style, 
but is considerably later, for it lacks the crowning amalakas. 

Inside the ntandapa, the Saridera temple has a ceding identical with 
the one at Sunak temple, only the number of dancing figures is 8’ 
instead of 12. 

The Dhinoj temple has naturally lost its old ceding, but the one 
illustrated by Burgess from the porch roof—consisting of pure geometric 
design—IS undoubtedly old." At Manod a roof-panel' has, what Burgess calls, 
a form of Visnu on ^esa. But it seems to be the Kdllyamardana scene." 
Neither Burgess nor Cousens says a word regarding the ceilings of other 
temples; particularly Dilinal and Chauban must have had one, as they still 
retain the old matidapa-roof; Gorad has a rectangular ceding, deeply 
cut, with rosettes set in squares.* The pillars supporting the porch and 
the hall-roof are short and as at Sandera, Dhinoj, Gorad and Ddmal 
they are decorated in the same way as at Sunak. At Midni the form is 
the same, but decoration is absent. The Chaubdri photograph is indistinct, 
and so the decoration cannot be ascertained 

The basement of the inaudapa-WAll at the Sandera temple as also 
of the shrine, has sunk into ground;’ but the decoration on the jangha 
IS identical with that at Sunak; so also the wamfii/xr-wall at Dhinoj. 
.\t Ddmal the basement mouldings are devoid of ornament, except with 
a row of klrtimukhas ; whereas the janghd, wall-face, is enclosed with 
slabs of stones carved with florid scroll-design. It is similar at Chaubari, 
but at Miani the decoration on the slabs is absent. 


' Its mandupa-viaWs may be intact as the photograph shows Burgess, o. c. 
pt. xcvii. 

See Fig 44 ; now only 7. Burgess reports a similar ceiling from the temple 
of Nilakanthesvara at Virta. It has only three bracket 6gures of the original 
twelve. Burgess, o c , p 111 

“ See Burgess, o.c , pi xcviii. * p. 100, fig lOQ. 

* Similar panels are found in the Vimala temple, Abu, Somanatha, Somnath, 
Jam! Masjid, Mangrol, Badami (ASIF/., I. pi. xxx) aud in the temple of Krsn.a 
at Vaghh, Khandesh, (Cousens, Mediaeval Temples of the Dakhan, pi, xxxvi). The 
question has been discussed under Iconography 


° Burgess, o. c., pi ciii, 


’ See Fig, 32, 
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Further, both the Saijdera and Dilmal temples have low parapet 
walls in the shape of high benches with back-rests' which have identical 
ornannentation on the outside, consisting of a serpentine design on the 
horizontal bands and carved svastikas and crosses, inset a circle on the 
vertical slabs." 

As Said before, only the temples at Dilmal and Sandera retain even 
remnants of the inaitilapa-roof, rising as a pyramid and strewn over with 
a series of ciipola-like amalakas, every one of which has lost its kala'sa.' 
On either side of this roof there was a large panel, containing figures of 
gods and goddesses, all of which are now mutilated. 

It is in the construction of the shrine that greatest resemblance is 
found between temples of this group. 

At Sandera, the basement mouldings have sunk into ground, only the 
gajathara, elephant row, is partly visible. Above this, the mouldings are 
similar to those of Sunak temple, only the kumbhi is not so profusely 
decorated with figure sculptures, the amorous couples being absent. The 
wall proper has panels of gods and goddesses, and the three principal 
ruches on the back, i. e., west, north and south, have f>iva, Visnu and 
Brahma respectively.* The basement mouldings of the temple-shrines at 
Ruhavi, Motab'"’ and Gorad are similar to that at Sunak, except that the 
elephants of the gajaihara are bigger, and the numbet of erotic figures 
greater. The principal niches at Ruhavi have on the north, Brahma and 
Sarasvati; west, Siva-Parvatl; and south, Laksmi-Narayana; at Gorad. 
Mahakala on the north, Natcia on the east and “Bhairava” on the south." 


' Cf. The Haihaya temples at Chandreha and elsewhere Banerji, MASI., 
No. 23, p -35. Also the Caliikyan temple Tarake.svara, at Hangal. See Cousens, 
Cha. Arch,, pi Ixxxvi 

‘ Burgess, ASWl , IX, pis Ixvui and xciv. 

■' The whole ornament consists of an inverted lotus-Iike stone—a cymarecta, 
deeply cut into ribs, and surmounted with a ribbed bud or cushion-like stone, similar 
to the anialaka of the stkhara, but much smaller This was crowned with a stone 
kalaia, many of which are lying about the Sandera temple, I brought one to 
Bombay and it is now in the Indian Historical Research Museum, St, Xavier’s 
College 

' These are discussed separately under Iconography 

Burgess, o. c., pi ci, p. Ill Here there is a shrine only 

“ These are as mentioned by Burgess As they are not illustrated, it is not 
possible to give their correct identification 
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At Dilmal the basement mouldings and parts of the wall-mouldings 
are left undecorated except with a row of kirtimukhas, which it has in 
common with the tnandapa-vtaM. The shrine-wall proper has, howeveri 
identical decorations and figures as elsewhere, but the thing that is 
remarkable is the figure in the west niche said to be a “Vaishnava 
Trimurti,” because the central figure is Surya-Narayana seated on Garuda.* 

Chaubari and Miani have shrines similar to the one at Siinak but 
their niched deities are net mentioned. 

In the sikharas there is nothing worth noting. The sikhara of 
the Saijdera temple is complete save for the amalaka, which is partly 
broken; only the Dilmal temple has the old type of sikhara right up to 
the kala'sa. The broken limbs of the sikhara at Miani show how it was 
constructed. The interior was hollow* which was enclosed by vertical, 
and horizontal slabs, perhaps on the corbel principle. The temples at 
Ruhavi and Dhinoj reveal the new style which had replaced the typical 
Caulukyan. At Ruhavi the change is not great, but it is significant. 
Between the amalaka and the sikhara is inserted, on each side, a face, 
other parts of it remaining the same.’ 

At Dhinoj, this feature is continued, but the sikhara, while retaining 
its outline, has lost its caifya-window ornament covering its surface, 
whereas the inset amalakas of before are indicated by an angular 
projection.* Dhinoj-s«^/iara, in fact, is much later. 


Viramgam presents an instance of double-shrine which so far seems to 
be unique in Gujarat.’ It is situated on the 
Mansar lake.’ In the middle is a square 
mandapa\ on its east is a shrine (now) dedicated to ^iva, while on the 
west it was Vaisnava.’ 


Double-Shrine, Viramgam 


' Burgess, Ibid , p, 89. pi. Ixix, Ixxi, fig. 7; here Fig. 73. Its iconography is 
discussed below. 

‘ See Cousens. Somandtha, pi. Ixxxviii. 

* Burgess thought that the tower was more tapering than similar other 
stkharas, and the amalaka bigger and clumsy looking. The second point seems 
to be right. Regarding the inset faces, he says that they were added to ward oil 
evil spirits and were found on all the modern temples. Ibtd ., p 108. 

* Ibtd. 

‘ Outside Gujarat one such temple is found at Hallnr, in the Bijapur District. 
ASIWC., 1921, p. 121 

' Burgess, ASIV/.. VIII, p. 91. pi. Ixxili, fig. I 


’ Ibtd. 
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The shrines, externally, have recessed niches,' and in decoration of 
mouldings, are identical with those at Sunak. So also the sikhara. The 
mandapa, which is common to both, has twelve pillars and seems to be 
open." It has a stepped roof. 


Though one cf the temples was Vaisnava, as Burgess says, the niches 
round both the shrines have Bhairava, Natesa and Mahakala, and on the 
door-lintels there is Gane^. This proves, as indicated elsewhere, the 
popularity of the Saiva cult. The double-shrine may be placed in the 
11th-12th century, the time of the construction of the lake. 


The TnmxxxW-mandira (triple-shrine) at Kasara“ is in its style of 
architecture exactly similar to that at Sunak, 
except in plan, viz., the arrangement of the 
shrine, peculiarities oi which are discussed below.* 


Triple-Shrine, Kaaara 


It consists of a central mandapa (facing east) round which, on its 
north, west and south sides, are grouped three shrines: one on the east is 
dedicated to Siva; one on the north to Visnu; and that on the south to 
Brahma. 


The common hall had once a porch as at Sunak, but it is now no 
more. The hall itself, though common, is not large, about 104 feet 
square." It has twelve pillars which stand on the low screen (vedi) that 
encloses it. Inside, the hall is roofed by a dome, resting on an octagon, 
rising in concentric circles of “plain leaf-mouldings” in the centre of 
which IS a pendant lotus. Externally, the roof is identical with that 
at Sunak. 

The pillars of the wall, both in decoration and construction, resemble 
those at Siinak. 


‘ IbuL, pi. Ixxiv, From the photo. 

^ Or Kasra, Kasera, " to the east of the Bansis river and about H miles west- 
north-west ” from Anhilvada. Burgess, ASIV/., IX, p. 105, pis. xi, Ixxxvti, xcii ; 
plan Ixxxviii, fig. I. Here Fig. 21 

* Triple-shrines on a different arrangement, each shrine separate, but forming 
a group, are reported from Araarkantak and Deoguna, Jabo State, C. I. Banerji, 
who found it, ascribes the one at Amarkantak to the Cedi king Karna, who, he 
thinks, borrowed the idea from Gujarat. See ASWC . 1920-21, pis xix and xxi 
Triple-shrine having a common mandapa is also found at Beur in the Bijapur 
District. See Ibid., p. 122, 

° Here Figs. 21 and 37. 
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Though there is nothing new in the construction of each shrine, its 
decorations reveal new features. In order to bring out the character of 
each shrine the shrine-door and the principal niches round the shrine have, 
unlike an ordinary Siva or Visnu-shrine, figures of each divinity 
exclusively. Thus, in the Siva-shrine, the door is sculptured with Gaijesa 
and ^iva in his various forms, and the niches contain figures of Mahakall, 
Bhairava, Mahisasura-mardini and Natesa,* while the shnne itself once 
contained a linga, as there is no asana for an image. In the Visnu-shrine, 
there is no image now,'' but its asana remains. And on its wall-niches 
can be seen figures of LaksmT-Narayana on Garuda, Tnvikrama, Varaha, 
etc., all very badly defaced. The Brahma-shrine has Brahma with 
Sarasvatl in the three niches and Brahma standing on the door.* 


Each shrine had its own sikhara^ which is now broken. In style it 
resembled that at Sunak. 

The only interesting point in this triple-shrine is the way in which 
the exclusive character of each deity is brought out; whereas the common 
hall perhaps implies that the worshipper may be of any faith, for in 
essence the three deities are one. 


Mandapa, Kaaoda 


At Kanoda only the tnaudapa is left. The shrine has disappeared. 

Because it had once three porches, showing thus 
a different feature, it is discussed separately. 
Architecturally, however, it resembles the manJapa of the Sunak temple 
in every respect, except in the size of its plfha or basement, which is 
smaller, and thus has no “elephant” and “ man’’ courses.“ Again its dome 
has sixteen brackets which support many figures—dancers and musicians. 


Regarding the tnple-shrine at Parbadi,’ not much can be said, as 
Cousens gives neither the plan nor its detailed 
description. It can only be gathered that the 
shrine had a common hall as at Kasara, which is now fallen. The three 
deities to which it was dedicated are not definitely known. Cousens 
thinks that they may be iniva, Vismi, Surya or Brahma. 

He further notes that around the main temple which was dedicated 
to Siva were four smaller shrines, which formed with it a pancdyatana 


* There are four. The one more must be a wall-panel. 

“ It is perhaps the image said to be lying inside; IbiU , pis, xi, and xcli, 7 
“ Ibtd , pi. xci. ‘ Ibid., pi xcii, fig. 6. 

® Ibid., pi. xl “ Burgess, o.c.., pi. xii 

’ Cousens, Somandtha, p. 62, pi. Ixxl. 
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group. In other respects, architecture and decoration, the temple belongs 
to the Sunak group but because it is built on a platform' it looks higher 
than that at Sunak. 


There are two temples, both small, one at Sandera, in Gujarat, the 
other at Wadhwan, in Kathiawar which form a 
distinct group by the style of their sikharas. 


Sandera Group 


The Sandera temple consists of a square shnne and a broken 
mandapa? Ganesa figures on the shrine-door, as do the Navagrahas on 
the lintel above it. Outside, the base of the shrine is bereft of any 
ornament, but the wall proper has a series of relief-panels of gods 
and goddesses. 


The sikhara is simple. Just as the pre-Caulukyan temple had no 
attached sikharas, so also this temple has not. Nevertheless, its tapering 
shape shows that it is nearer in time to the Caulukyan temples, which is 
also shown by the wall-decoration and the ornamentation on the short 
pillars of the mandapa. The temple, therefore, is not really archaic as it 
looks,’ though its single curvilinear sikhara does resemble the Onssan* 
temples called Rekha." At the most it precedes its neighbouring temple 
by a few years of the eleventh century.’ 


RaniU Devi Temple, 
Wadhwan 


The temple at Wadhwan is called the temple of Ranik Devi, because 
it was built in her memory, according to a legend, 
by Siddharaja Jayasiihha.’ Now only the shrine 
remains. The front porch has disappeared. 
Above the doorway of the shrine are figures of Ganapati, Brahma, Siva 
and Visnu, in a row, while on the frame itself there is Ganapati. The 
original linga from the shrine is replaced by a modern one. 


Outside, the shrine is decorated with a row of kirtimukhas, caitya- 
windows, kirtimukhas and hanging bells, and just below the cornice with 


' As it appears from the photograph; it is not mentioned by Cousens. 

“ Burgess, ASWI,, IX, p, 109, pi. xciv-v; here Fig. 32. 

“ Ibid. ‘ Ibtd. 

Cf. Bose, Canons of Ortssan Architecture, pis. facing pp. 79, 90-92. 
But there is a difiTerence between the two. In the Itekba, the main part of the 
sikhara called Gamli rises straight up to a short height and then curves suddenly 
inwards Secondly there is a big neck (called Befct) between the Ain/a and the 
Gandi, whereas at Sandera it is very narrow. 

“ See above 79-80. 

’ See Cousens, Somandtha, pp. 53-34, pis. Iv-lvi. 
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a row of carved leaves. The aihhara is similar to that of the small temple 
at Sandera, only it is a little higher. This similarity, attained by leaving 
out figure sculpture, and arranging the other ornaments at intervals, gives 
a refined look to the whole temple. Perhaps it was consciously done, in 
consonance with the refinement of Jayasimha’s soul, brought about by 
Ranik Devi’s self-immolation. 


In the second 


Early Type: Large 
Temples 


group of Elarly Type temples along with the 
Sun-temple at Modhera are placed the Sun-temples 
on the Hiraijya and elsewhere But it must be 
said at the outset that chronologically other 
Sun-temples are later than that at Modhera. And though they a'so 
differ from the latter in respect of decoration, etc., still in then plan they 
greatly resemble the Modhera temple.' That is why they are here discussed 
together. 


None of them is dated; nevertheless the Modhera temple can be 
placed in the 11th century on two grounds: (l) the back wall ol the shrine 
has an inscription which reads upside down, Vikrama Sainvat 1083, that 
is, A. D. 1026-27; this may refer to the time of the temple,“ (2) its style 
of architecture, particularly the decoration of the coluniiib, and torafias,' 
resembles that in the Jama temple of Adinatha, built by Vimala in 
1031-2* at Delwara, Abu. The temple thus belongs to the reign of 
Bhima I ( A. D. 1022-G3 ). 


The Sun-temple at Modhera consists of the shrine proper 
The Sun-Templ« {garbhagrha), a hall [ghdhamaiidapa), an 

«t Modhera assembly hall {sabhamandpa 

or rangamandpa ), and a kiiiiila, a sacred 
pool, now called Ramakunda." 


The sabhamandapa does not form pait of the mam body of the 
temple, but is a distinct structure placed a little away in front of it 
Both, however, are built on a paved platform. In plan the shrine and 
the gdidhamandapa form a rectangle, with one projection on each of the 
smaller sides (forming the entrance and the back niche of the shrine), 
and two projections on each of the longer sides.® It measures 51 feet 


' Perhaps because all the temples are dedicated to Siirya. 

Burgess. IX, p. SI, ® For details see below. 

Burgess, o.c., p. 81; El , IX, p. 148, for the inscription recording the date. 
“ See Ibid., plan. pi. xlvlii; here Fig. 13 and 35. 

“ See 6g, plan ; here Fig, 13 and 35-36, 
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9 inches by 25 feet 8 inches. This is almost equally divided between 
the garbhagrha and the gttdhamaiidapa. 

The garbhagrha is 11 feet square inside, and has a pradaksinatndrga 
formed by a passage between its own walls, and the outer walls of the 
temple. Slabs of stone, carved on the inside with rosettes, covered the 
passage; the sikhara that surmounted this is now no more. 

The construction of the shrine is different from those previously 
described. There is a cell below the level of the ordinary (upper) cell, 
where the floor has now fallen. And this Burgess calls “ two storeys ”. 
But it appears that the image proper ( whose seat is now lying in the pit )> 
was enshrined in the upper cell. And the lower was perhaps meant for 
storage purposes.' 

Inside, the shrine walls are severely plain. The doorway, however^ 
is sculptured with figures of Surya seated in panels and surrounded by 
dancers and amorous couples.^ All the figures are badly mutilated, while the 
“ dedicatory image on the door frame is completely destroyed. It would 
have been interesting to know what the image was, Surya or Ganesa, 
because many other temples, though dedicated to Visnu or Surya, have 
Ganesa on the door-lmtel. 

The interior simplicity of the slinne-walls is amply balanced by the 
immensity of the carvings on their exterior. As at Sunak the base and the 
wall of the shrine and hall are divided into a series of mouldings, each of 
which IS decorated in its own way. The base or pttha has first a square 
member, called "bhaia” (or Sanskrit “ upanah'' (or ^which 


‘ Perhaps jewels, as Burgess suggests. There is, however, no way to get into 
this cell, except by jumping ; unless we suppose that a ladder was used to get down. 

“ Ibid., pis. li-lii. 

® The expression is not quite correct as used by Burgess and Cousens. They 
use it la the sense that the place was occupied by the image to whom the shrine was 
dedicated, whereas I have shown elsewhere that the place was usually occupied by 
Ganesa, irrespective of other considerations, as a lord of auspicious occasions. He 
is really Installed here as a mangala murti. 

* This Sanskrit synonym for the base of buildings and pillars is used by 
Burgess and Cousens. Burgess, o. c., p. 76. Acharya, Dictionary of Hindu 
Architecture, p. 349, cites instances from Silpaiditrai, etc., which show that 
pitha usually meant "pedestal of an idol, the yoni part of the Phallus, a 
ground-plan, a religious seat, ” while the word for the base of buildings and columns 
v/a,s adhisthana. Ibid., p. 17. 

Acharya, o.c., 98, gives upina, a rectangular moulding. He does not 
mention either upanah or bhaia. 
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is repeated twice over; over this is a cymarecta moulding, padtna or 

padmaka' and “not decorated with broad leaves.” as Burgess 

says, but in the form of an inverted lotus leaf/ Over it is a “fillet” 
or an astragal with a sharp edge between two deep recesses, called iii 
Sanskrit aniarita.’' Above this, is a band, PaUa,^ of kirtimukhas,'’ 
“ having a thin moulding called chhajdl/ along its lower edge Over this 
is another chhajdh, separated by a neck "alinga"? Over this is a broad 
paiii, band, carved with elephants, called gajathartt.^ Over this is 
another band, carved with men in various attitudes called narathara? 
Here the basement mouldings end. 

The wall mouldings called “tnaiidovara"^’’ begin with a moulding, 
called kumbha," a pitcher, with a broad undecorated band on its lower part, 
but itself ornamented with a row of oval discsover this is a pitcher-like 
member called “kala.sa”."’ This is surmounted with a broad band, decorated 
with cat7ya-wmdows, called “ Over this is a similar member 

called m5nc/i7,“ separated from the one below by a deep band; separated 
by a thin fillet is the panelled face of the wall, called “jaiighd This is 
decorated with figures of gods, but the arrangement is such that figures 
of Surya to whom the temple is dedicated, are more prominently placed 


' 76i4., p. 337. ® Hence the name a, a lotus. 

* Ibid,, p. 47. Burgess, o. c., p. 76. He also calls it kani, which Is not 
mentioned by Acharya. * Ibid., p. 330. 

® Ibid., p. 132, gives ktrti-vaktra, monumental face, but does not mention 
ktrtimukha at all, 

® This is a purely Gujarati woid. It is not mentioned by Acharya. 

’ Acharya, o. c., p. 71, does not use it in the sense given by Burgess, o. c , 
p. 76. Acharya calls it "a moulding like the fillet, but with greater projection ”, 

® This expression is not mentioned by Acharya, o. c., p. 157. 

® Not mentioned by Ibid. '® Not mentioned by Ibid. 

u According to Acharya, o. c , pp. 25, 41 humbha is one of the mouldings of 
adhiithdna (base), called pusfipa-ptishkala, vidncha-bandha, sfent-bandha and 
kumbha^bandha. Like the Sun’s disc, 

Acharya under "kalaia" refers us to kalaia-bandha under kumhha- 
handha, where it cannot be traced. '* Not mentioned by Acharya. 

u Not mentioned as such by Acharya But resembles indncha-batidha, p 402. 

“ Acharya does not give this meaning. He gives the equivalent " the leg 

pillar.” and explains it as a part of the leg from the ankle to the knee, p 200. 

This la not the usual meaning oijanghdi here it means the thigh, the broad part 
of a building. Burgess’ use seems to be more appropriate, 
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than those of others.' Besides these there are smaller panels containing 
dancers etc. But particular attention is paid to Surya figures which have 
been sculptured in the niches round the pradaksinamarga, as well as 
outside in three niches on each side of the three windows in the shrine wall. 
Generally Surya is shown in these sculptures as standing, with two arms, 
bearing lotuses and driven by seven horses.* 

Over every panelled figure is a small cornice, which is surmounted with 
a “ triangular pediment ”, consisting of caitya-v/mdows, called “udgam”,^ 
The moulding above this consisting of projecting bands of coi/ya-windows 
and kirtimukhas, is called ‘ mdlakvdl. Over this is the topmost member 
of the mandovara, the principal comice, called "chhajU.^ The wall was 
crowned with the sikhara, of which no remains are left tojudge the shape. 

The gudhatnandapa, as said before, has three projections; the 
entrance, facing east, others being the side windows, one on each side. 
These were enclosed by perforated stone screens,® the northern of which is 
in rums, while the southern has disappeared. 

As at Sunak and other smaller temples the matidapa was roofed by a 
dome which perhaps rose in concentric circles, supported by eight principal 
columns arranged m an octagon, and with four pillars arranged in a line in 
front of the shrine, and two columns placed in the recesses of the windows 
and the entrance.’ 

The decoration and formation of these columns is treated separately, 
along with those of the sabhdmandapa. 

The sabhdmandapa or the assembly hall, in general outline, 
resembles a parallelogram, and the rows of columns which open the entrance 
on each side form its diagonals. Externally the mandapa is most 
beautifully decorated. Each of the four sides is cut into a series of 
recessed-corners, which give the building the appearance of a star in a 


‘ See here Fig 69. But Brahma's position is not less prominent here. 

* See Fig 69 

° Not mentioned by Acharya. Above this Burgess places another member 
called dhoiita, which, when comparing with the illustration, is found to be the 
same as the pediment. 

‘ Seems to be Prakritized word from the Sanskrit row of rosaries, 

ft is not mentioned by Acharya. 

“ The Sanskrit equivalent is karntkd. See Acharya, o. c., p. 120. 

‘ Sec Burgess, o, c., p. alia. ^ Sea plan, [btd., pi. xlvlii. Here Fig, 36^ 
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plan. Further, they consist of a series of mouldings. The base, pitha 
or adhisthana, is smaller than that of the shrine, because two courses of 
fillets or astragals are omitted. In other respects the mouldings are the 
same as those of the shrine, only the padma is more richly decorated 
with floral ornament. But the wall mouldings are different. First, above 
the band of narathara, separated by a fillet, is a band, filled with panels 
of gods, dancers, etc.—and is called rdjasena.' Over this is the wall 
proper, decorated with large vertical panels of gods and goddesses and slabs 
of stone with floral design. This moulding is called " vedi"^ and is said to 
correspond to the jatighd of the mandovara. The cornice above this is 
called “asiiiol"" and supports a member, called “kaksdsana,"* which 
slopes outwards and on the inner sides forms a bench-rest to the bench, 
dsana, which runs round the interior of the hall. This looks like the 
vedikd of the Buddhist caves, but in addition to the rail-pattern, there are- 
erotic figures.” 

Over this was the roof in the shape of a stepped pyramid, as at 
Sunak, and Sandera," but almost all of it has now fallen. The interior of 
this roof was formed by a ceiling, rising in tiers.’ This rested on the 
pillars arranged in an octagon. But its height is increased, as in the 
Vimala’s temple at Abu, by stilting the supporting columns, to whose 
capital a short shaft, surmounted by a sur-capital, is added to supjioit 
the lintels." 

Thus, we get toranas, or decorated cusped arches, which spring 
from the lower brackets of the columns and touch the lintels. They are 
of two Kinds;" (l) semicircular, and (2) triangular. The former has 


* The term does not occur in Acharya, o. c., p. 523. I^erhaps it implies a 
royal road raja-patha or rajav'Uhi, shown by the cosmopolitan character of its 
figure sculpture. 

’ Acharya, o. c.,p. 505, does not give this use of the word Vcrii, though it 
is said to mean a moulding and used as such in Buddhist caves 

“ Not mentioned by Ibid. 

* The term as such does not occur in Ibid,, but kak’sdbandha forms a class of 
base-mouldings, see Ibid., p. t05. 

‘ For the Illustration of these mouldings, see Burgess, o. c., pi xlix, and 
pp. 78-79. e See Here Fig. 32. 

’ Cf. here Fig. 45-46 From Vimala's temple, Abu. 

* Burgess, o. c,, p 79. Cf here Abu Fig. 51 and 54. 

” Seep, Iv, from the interior of the Gwdhamandapa Also cf. similar 
f rom Rudramala, Ibid., p. xxxvil, and Vadnagar, pi. lix. Here Fig. 55-56. 
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cusped arches’ with tips, while its broad band is carved with minute 
figures. The second is really a triangle, with a round apex, and wavy 
sides,’ similarly decorated with tips and figures. Many of the tips aie 
now broken and the figures defaced. 

The brackets from which these toranas spring are usually in the 
shape of makaras,a,nA may be called the makara-toranas, or citra-toranas, 
because of their decorations.’ As mentioned before, they show great 
resemblance to the toranas in the Vimala temple, while they differ from 
those of Tejahpala’s, which was built two centuries later. These are 
exactly in the shape of a triangle, and the arrangement of figures, each 
figure m a small niche by itself, is strikingly different.’ 

The pillars’ in the shrine and the hall are of mainly two kinds: 
(l) short, resting on the wall, and supporting the roof above; (2) pillars with 
tall columns, which rise directly from the floor. 

In the first kind of pillars the shaft is square, for about half its 
height, then comes a vase, after which the shaft becomes octagonal and 
IS surmounted with a capital, and a bracket. The square part is decorated 
with a floral design in a circle* on each of its faces; the vase part is 
similarly decorated on each of its comers, while the octagonal section 
consists of four bands, the topmost being that of klriiimukhas. The 
capital consists of three plate-like members—annulets’—the topmost 
being decorated with “drop” projection. 

In the second kind of pillars the shaft rests on a square" or octagonal" 
base. This may be called kutnbhi. Eiach of its faces is adorned with a 
triangular ornament or a niched-god. Over this is a member, called 
kala'sa, and over it, separated by a deep band, is the kevala, decorated 
with windows. Above this is a band of kirtimukhas. Over this 


‘ Which may be called ‘multifotr arch, cf. Fletcher, History o/Arc/iiteoture, 
fig. 159. May be called a form of ' trefoil ’ arch ; cf. /did. 

“ Cf. Acharya, O.C., p. 240. ‘ See Fig. 51 and 54. 

‘ No comparison is instituted between these pillars and those mentioned by 
the Manasdra and other books on architecture cited by Acbarya, o. c , p. 645, as 
the Modhera or Gujarat pillars are generally composite, while the varieties 
mentioned by Acharya are of uniform shape, 

' Often semi-circular, and contains a tnakara, elephant's head, and a 
kirtimukha. See Burgess, o. c,, pi, liii-v. 

’’ Similar to the capital in doric order. Cf. Fletcher, History of Architecture, 
fig- 21. * See Burgess, o.c., pi. lit. * See pi. iiv. 
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is a triangular pediment, consisting of c<ztfya-windaws. From here 
begins the shaft. It is decorated first with large standing figures—usually 
dancers—placed in each of the eight faces of the shaft, enclosed with 
ringed-pilasters. A beautifully carved, round, pillow-like plate* separates it 
from a smaller band depicting various scenes, involving men and beasts: 
over this, separated by a short annulet is a still smaller band containing 
sixteen standing human figures. Above this, similarly distinguished is a 
row of leaves. From here the shaft becomes circular, and has three* or 
tour bands, containing a row of men (fighters), lozenges and circles, and 
lastly a beautiful row of kirtimukhas, each of which is separated by a 
chain and bell ornament. 

A capital similar to that of the short pillar surmounts this, which is 
crowned with a mafeara-bracket in the case of the eight stilted pillars, and 
with dwarfs in the rest.* The eight stilted pillars are further surmounted 
with a short circular shaft and capital, identical with the one just described, 
and this is crowned with a bracket of volutes* and pendant leaves. The 
decoration of the pilasters is very much like that of the short pillars, and 
resembles that at Sunak. The large columns resemble those in the temples 
at Somnath, Abu* (Tejahpala's), Sidhpur (Rudramal),* Vadnagar,’ in their 
mouldings and decorations, but they have not much in common with 
those at Ambarnath, or the columns of the Calukya temples in Karnataka, 
or those of the Haihaya and Candella temples. However, there are 
many points of similarity between the Gujarat and the contemporary 
temples of Rajputana.* 

The figure sculptures at Modhara deserve special notice. Unlike 
other temples the walls near the shrine are sculptured with Surya, so also 
the panels adjoining the three windows in the shrine. This indicates that 
the temple was dedicated to Surya. 


‘ Like the ‘alinga’ of the wall-mouldings. Cf. Acharya, o. c., p. 67. 

Very often the lowest of these bands has square holes In It. perhaps for 
supporting bracket figures. See Ibid., pi. Iv. 

• Except the pillars at the door-way of the shrine which have brackets similar 
to those of the stilted pillars. 

‘ We may aay 'volute-like’. It partly resembles the scroll of the Greek Ionic 
order. See Fletcher, o. c., Gg. 23 

‘ See Fig. 54. * See Fig. 55 and Burgess o. c., pi. xxxlx. 

’ See Fig. 56 and Ibid,, pi. Ivit. 


See below for references. 
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In other niches and comers occur figures of ^iva and Visnu in various 
forms, Brahma, Nagas and goddesses. Wherever these remain whole, 
sufficiently to be identified, they have been discussed under iconography. 
But elsewhere, particularly on the walls, small flat ceilings and lintels of 
the sabhamandapa, are depicted scenes, many of which, I think, are 
from the Rdmayana' And it is the first place in Gujarat* where such 
scenes are found in an ancient temple. The scenes, if studied, might 
throw light on the popularity of the Rama-story in Gujarat, 

In front of the sabhamandapa was once a klrtitorana, a triumphant 
arch; of this the pediment and the torana have disappeared, only the two 
pillars remain.* The mouldings and decorations of these are similar to those 
of the wall of the sabhamandapa and the pillars. Through the klrtitorana 
a flight of stairs led to the kunda* (reservoir), now called Rdma-kunda 
but originally perhaps known as Surya-kunda. 

The situation of the Sun-temple on the Hiranya river, on a hillock 
amidst mango-groves, is so enchanting that at 
uD-tain^eoBt a iranya sight it seems to belong to the ancient 

period.* But it resembles in plan the garbhagrha and gudhamandapa 
of the Modhera temple. It has no sabhamandapa, 

Cousens places it m the I4th century, for, among its basement 
mouldings, there is an a'svathara, a course of horse-mouldings, which is 
never found either by itself or along with others in a small temple of the 
Caulukyan period, and thus Cousens rightly points out that this incorrect 
use of it denotes a much later date,* when the canons and use of architecture 
were in decadence. This is also shown by the ill-proportioned size of the 
front porch. To this may be added the fact that it is not a typical 
Sun-temple, because it has Ganesa on the lintel of the shrine door-way. 


' Uoiortunately it was not possible to stay at Modbera and study these. But 
it is these, I think, which give the kunda, in front of the temple, the name 
Rima-konda. 

''' Outside Gujarat, Ramiyara scenes are found in an early Calukyan temple 
of Vlrupaksa at Pattadkal. See Cousens, Cha. Arch,, p. 64-63 ; pi. xliii-iv, ami xlvl. 

• See Fig. 36. * See Fig. 33. 

* See Cousens, SowatMffta, p. 29; pi. xiii. 

‘ From its general appearance, it is likely to be placed earlier. And want of 
decoration may be further cited as evidence. But whatever decoration there is, is 
an imitation of the best period of Gujarat architecture and not its forerunner. 
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and the niches round the shrine have figures of Laksmi-Narayaija, 
Saiva-ParvatT, and Brahma-Sarasvatl.* 

Anyhow, it is interesting to see how it imitates the true Caulukyan 
temple. As shown by the plan, it consists of a shrine with a 
praciaksinamarga and a ^4*^a*naitdcipa, and has a small porch in front. 
Inside, the shrine is very simple and has a small image of Surya. Its 
door-frame has on one side a panel of niched-gods i the shaft is otherwise 
bare; above the hntel there is a panel of Navagrahas, and on the lintel 
itself there is an image of Ganapati. 

Outside, the shrine walls are simple compared with those at Modhera 
The only ornament is the on the^t/ia (base); the has 

niched-gods and goddesses, separated by intervals. So also the janghd of 
the wall has fewer figures. Above this there is a band of kirtimukhas, and 
the cornice. Like the Modhera temple the pradaksiitatndrga has no 
windows, but niches which contain figures of gods and goddesses. 

The mandapa has a row of six pillars in the centre, and four pilasters 
on each side which once supported the roof above. The central ceiling of 
this roof has lost its middle portion, but the remainder is decorated 
with kirtimukhas which is totally dissimilar from the earlier decoration. 

The pillar decoration too is different. It has an octagonal base; the 
shaft, for about half its height, is 16-sided, then becomes round, which is 
adorned with a row of projecting hamsas (swans), string courses, and a 
band of kirtimukhas. The capital, as at Modhera, consists of two 
annulets, without the "drop projection", and is surmounted with brackets 
of volutes and pendant bells.* 

The sikhara is interesting too. Not only the shnne-but also the 
povch-sikhara is surrounded by a group of smaller sikharas up to some 
height;* while on the main stkhara figures of Surya and others are found 
up to a height* never noticed in other temples except those which are 
known to be late. 


The temple of Surya-Narayana, near Somnath, is cited by Burgess, but 


Surya-Narayana Temple 


no account is given. From its plan, it appears 
to be identical with that of the Surya temple 


> Cousens. O.C., p. 30. Imagea of Surya are alto found on the outside walls, 
while there are some figures on the itkhara. 

* See Fig. 53. * See Cousens, o. c., pi. xii. * Stn Ibid 

‘ Burgess, ASIF/., IX, p. 73. He cites his book a Visit to Somndthd, 
p. 24, which I could not trace in London and Bombay. 

‘ Burgess, ASlF/„ Vol. IX, p. 74, fig. 7. 
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already discussed. It has a shrine surmounted by a stkhara,' a pradaksina 
tndrga, with three niches and a gudhamandapa, with two windows, one 
on either side. Within, there are six pillars. In front there is a porch. 
In the absence of details, its further description is not possible, but this 
sufficiently describes the similarity in plan between the three Surya temples- 


Sun-Temple, Than 


Under the group of Large Type Temples may also be brought a 
Sun-temple at Than.’ It belongs to the late 14lh 
century, A. D. 1376, being erected by one Simha, 
son of Butada Lakha of the Kathi caste.’ Its detailed description is not 
necessary. The decoration on the outside walls once more illustrates how 
the architects were trying to keep up the old tradition, the manifold 
mouldings, with figures, etc. Inside, the ornamentation on the door-frame* 
IS a mixture of old and new tendencies. The Gane^ figure on the lintei 
is disproportionately big; while beiow, on either side of the door, is a 
peculiarly large panel containing figures—all of which are badly defaced. 
The capital of the pilasters of the door, again, is totally different from 
those noticed in the earlier temples. In every respect this temple 
indicates the end of the truly Caulukyan style. 

The famous Rudramal or Rudramahalaya, at Sidhpur, was perhaps 
one of the earliest and largest Caulukyan temples. 
It was first built’ by Mularaja in the 10th 
century, but perhaps reconstructed, according to a tradition,’ by Siddharaja 
Jayasimha in the 12th century. Burgess thought that in size and 
appearance it perpaps resembled the Padmanabha temple at Gwalior, of 
the late 11th century.’ It might have also resembled the stone temple at 
Giimli,' in Kathiawar. 

But at present so little of it remains—only four pillars of the north 
porch and five pillars of the east porch of the maudapa (one of these is 


Rudramal 


* See Fig 42. Cousene, 0 . c., p. 47-49 ; pi xlvi;planpl xlix. 

’’ Ibid., p. ^9. * See, pi. xlix. 

' According to the tradition, which Burgess notes {ASWI., Vol IX, p. 59), 
Rudramahalaya was left incomplete by Mularaja. This does not seem to be true 
For Mularaja’s Kadi grant,/A,, VI, p 101, definitely says "Having worshipped 
Rudramahalayadeva.at Sristbala, on the Praci Sarasvati.’’ which implies 

the existence of the temple. * See Burgess, o.c., pp. 59-61. 

^ Burgess, 0. c,, p. 63, fig. 2 : also Fergusson, H»s op Ind and East. Arch., 
fig. 339; Griffins, Famous Monuments of Central India, pp. 71-82, pis. xlii-iii and 
xlv. There are no signs of any toranas at Sas-Bahu (Padmanabha) temple 

" Burgess, AKK., p. 78; pi. xl-lli and Cousens, Somanatha, p. 36, pis. xxiv-vi. 
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inside the door of the adjoining house), four pillars of the back of the 
mandapa, a iorana and one ceil at the back—that the original plan of the 
temple can only be guessed.' 

From the remains as they now stand only this much can be made 
out for certain, that the groups of four pillars at ‘ Aand at ‘ B' indicate 
that there were porches on three (?) sides (of the mandapa ?) as in the 
Somanatha temple: further the position of the four pillars at ‘C’and the 
lintel thereon shows that it once formed part of an octagonal mandapa, 
which was perhaps three storeys in height (if not on all, at least on the 
east front of the sikhara, as Burgess concludes’). Of these remains 
it is proposed to discuss in detail the architecture and decoration of the 
pillars at ‘C, the architecture of the porches and that of the kirtistambha 
or iorana.^ 

At ' C ’ there are four pillars in a line; of these, each pillar at the 
end is much larger than the two intermediate ones. All the four support 
a lintel, over which stand two pillars, supporting another lintel above 
them’ (part of the second storey). The size of the stones of these pillars 
is said to be exceptional, for their shafts are of a single block 12 feet 
in height; while in width the outer pillars are 4 feet in diameter, and the 
inner ones 3i feet." 

Not so much in their decoration, as in their crisp, deep cutting 
they seem to be unique. It appears that the square plinth, if at all 
existing, is either buried underground or its edges are destroyed. The 
base above this is octagonal. But unlike that at Modhera, Somnatb, or 
elsewhere, it is deeply cut into a series of projecting kanis or astragals, 
and further adorned with eight seated panelled figures. Separated by a 
deep neck is the jahgha, corresponding to the wall-mouldings. Here 
are eight standing figures of gods, all mutilated. Above this are small 
bands, containing eight seated goddesses; over this bands of leaves, and 
kirtimukhas ; then projecting corbels to support the bracket figures that 


' See Burgess, AStF/., IX, p. 63, pi. xxxviii and also fig. 3, p. 63. 

^ See/bid., pi. xxxviil. 

* He cites Tod (Travels tn Western Indtir, p. 141.) who saw "two storeys, 

each supported by four columns, and the columns of a third storey, preserving, 
without any entablature." Ibid,, p. 64. 

* Besides these, there are old pillars and ceilings in the ]ami Masjid adjoining 
the Rudramal and a sikhara. The Utter perhaps represents the style of the 
stkhara that once crowned RudramahaUya. See Burgess, o. c., fig. 4, p. 68 and 
pi. xlv; here Fig. 34. 

' See Ibid., pi. vi; here Fig. 38. 


Ibid., p. 67. 
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once adorned the capital, as they still do at Vadnagar and Gumli; above 
this, the shaft becomes circular, and is cut into three deep bands. 
Over this is the capital, which consists of three or four annulets from the 
topmost of which hang down beautifully carved leaves, while the lowest 
has “drip projection." Over this are brackets, also very richly decorated. 

Many of its decorative motives are similar to those in the temples 
at Modhera and Somnath, but the carved leaves seem to be unparalleled 
in Gujarat (excepting at Vadnagar), especially in their deep cutting. 
The two small bands of seated devis above the large standing figures, 
remind us of similar bands in a Somnath pillar.' 

The pillars* of other porches are similar to these. 

The architraves of the pillars just described* as well as of other 
porches,* are richly sculptured with figures and foliated designs. The 
architrave surmounting the pillars at C* has, among other decorations, 
a row of seated gods, with an attendant on either side. Above this is 
a band of foliated designs. Elsewhere* different scenes are portrayed. 
In one there is a person going in a palanquin,’ and on either side there 
are dancers; in another two elephants perform some physical feats; 
whereas in others war-scenes seem to be depicted. 

The Klrtistambha* or Torana that now remains, of the possible two 
. or three,’ is built on the same principle as at 

irtitoranai Vadnagar, and the ruined one at Modhera. But 

in the decoration of its mouldings, it differs from that of the latter. 

' See Couaens, Somanaiha, pi. ix; the second pillar from the left. This 
gives another proof that Somanatha’s interior is not much later than that of 
Rudramahilaya. ’ Burgess, ASWf , IX, pis. xxxvii and xH. 

‘ Soe Ibid , pi. xl. * See Ibid,, p. xxxvii and xlii. 

1 See Ibid., pi. xi. ® See Ibid., pi. xlii, 

^ The shape of the palanquin is similar to those in the ceilings in the Vimala 

and Tejabpala temples, Abu. 

’ It should be properly called Torana and not Klrttstambha ; (or it is by this 
name that the earliest known gateway-that at Bbarbnt-is called. See BI., X, 
Appendix, p. 63. The latter stands for a solitary pillar only as the Meharauli Iron 
pillar at Delhi ; while the former is really a twofold arch, one standing between and 
the other on two pillars. Its full name would be Kirlitorana or even Mangalatorana, 
as it stands in front of a temple. See Acbarya, Dictionary, p. 132, and p. 639 
where the instances cited by him (Kanham Stone Pillar Ins, of Skandagupta, Cll., 
Ill, p. 67, and Conjeeveram plates of Krlshoa-Deva-Raya, Bl., XIII, p. 127) refer 
to a single pillar. The two inscriptions of Yawdharman, Cll., Ill, No. 33 and 34 
also speak of a single pillar which may be called a kirti or vijaya or ranastambha, 

’ Burgess, o. c , p. 67. 
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The existing torana is situated to the north of the front porch (at 
E in pi. xxxviii)' and consists of two pillars that support a richly carved 
architrave, over which is a pediment in the shape of a triangular arch. 
This springs from niakara-mouths,* and rests on four smaller columns. A 
torana, semi-circular in shape, once adorned the inside of the pillars. It 
sprang from elephant brackets and touched the sofit.” Both the toranas 
thus are decorative, and not structural, as the main part is played by 
the architrave and the brackets. 

The bases of the pillars, in comparison to ordinary ones, are much 
broader. Each base consists of three plinths,' and a kutnbhi above it, 
cut into a series of facets. Possibly this was decorated with kirtimukhas, 
and other small figures as Forbes’ sketch showsand with a seated figure 
on each face of the base.® Over this is the containing a standing 

figure on each of its four sides. Above this there are smaller bands over a 
circular shaft. Then comes the capital, similar to those of the pillars at 
‘C’, and adorned with pendant leaves. Above this is a bracket ( perhaps 
in the shaire of elephants, as Forbes’ sketch shows). Over this is a shoit 
shaft with a sur-capital and a bracket which supports the architrave. 
This IS sculptured with minute figures. Above the architrave, eacli 
bracket ( which supports the torana ) contains figures.’ Similar 
figures perhaps once stood between the small supporting pillars of the 
triangular torana, as at Vadnagar. 


The best idea of the foraiia-architecture can be liad at Vadnagar. 

There are two now, “outside the walls to the 
north of the town". Both are identical in size 
and style, but the one* more easterly of the two" is said to be in 
better condition.® 


Vadnagar Torana 


' Ibid , here Fig. 

“ Makaras are most common in the mediaeval toranas The evolution of 
this motive, both in forana-decoration and otherwise, is shown by Cousens, 
ASIAR , 1903-4, p. 227 and recently by Vogel, Revue des Arts Asiatiques, 
Tome VI, p. 133. 

" See ASIV/., IX, sketch by Forbes, pi. xliv, fig. 2. This seems to be not of 
the torana now remaining, but some other, as Forbes’ sketch is different from that 
now existing See details below, and Fig. 55. * See Ibtd. 

° Instead of kirttmukhas, it shows some other beads. 

° This does not exist on the pillar-base now. Forbes’ sketch does not tally 
with the tcrana now standing. See Fig, 55. 

'' They arc too indistinct for description. 

' Ibtd., p. 84, pis. Ivii and lix. 


See Fig. 56. 
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It is not necessary to describe every part of it, except its peculiarities 
of decoration, as other details are identical with those at Sidhpur. 


The plinth of the /orana-pillars is simple, having a decoration of 
lozenges only. After this follow in order the padma, kaiji, kirtimukhas, 
gajatJiara, narathara and sculptured kumbhi. Then, torus, ‘drip’ 
projection and a kirtimukha band. After this a panelled figure on each 
face of the pillar, placed under a richly carved canopy. Over this, after 
an octagonal band are corbel projections, which support standing figures' 
on the inside and outside of the pillar. The capital is similar to those 
on the columns of the Rudramahalaya, and encased by pointed, caived 
leaves; over this is another bracket, which supports on the inside a 
“griffin", and from the mouths of the springs the semi-circular 

arch; on the outside, round the shaft ot the sur-capital are three standing 
figures,” one on each side; over this, a short sliaft, surmounted with a capital 
and bracket. This supports the architrave from which springs a triangular 
arch. Inside this arch, between the two middle pillars, is a seated god, 
lierhaps biva.' On his one side is a standing Gane.sa; on the other the 
figure IS not distinct. 

The Vadnagar-/of<Ti(«s m date, then, are not much later than those 
at bidhpur. Then mouldings and decorative motives resemble each 
other much and aie almost identical with the remains ol a toraiia at 
Modheia, and should be assigned to the period of Jayasimha. 


Kapadvaoj Torana 


Similar toranas have also been leported from Kapadvanj,* in the 
Kaira district, and Ratanpur.' Tlie former now 
stands on the east side of a platform of a ktuida, 
or ieser\-oir in the market place. It is smaller than those at Vadnagar and 
Sidliinir. 'i'he pillars are about 16 feel high. Their mouldings and 
decoiation are m some respects identical with those mentioned above but 
clilfei iiiamly m the shape of the toranas. At Kapadvanj, both the 
/oruiias, one above tire architiave, and the other between the two pillars, 


' (July one IS now left ; ollieis have disappeared 
Now mostly destroyed. 

Or Mabesa or Trimurti as the sketch shows, Burgess, ASWI , p. liv 
‘ AStP/., VIII, p 94, pi Ixxxu , here Fig. 57. 

' PRASWe., 1908, p 6. Photos Nos, 3125-32. 1 searched tor the 

photographs mentioned in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, but the file could 
not be traced there, so no comment on the toranas is possible 


13 
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are triangular, with five distinct curves for arches (cinquefoil). But there 
are slight differences between the arches themselves, particularly in the 
central crowning arch.’ 

The Kapadvanj-Zorana is furtlier distinguished from those at Vadnagar 
and Sidhpur by the .nset figures between the small columns on the 
architrave and by these columns themselves. The central figure here is 
^iva, in one of his dancing poses,'' and not Siva as Bhairava, as Burgess 
says." Likewise the figures in the adjoining niches are drummers, and 
not GatjeKi, etc. 


The small columns, again, are of a slightly different design. There are 
no “dripping ”, highly carved, leaves over the capital of the pillar.s noticed 
in the 11th century pillars at Vadnagar and Sidhpur. For these reasons 
we may place the Kapadvanj-Zorrifia in the 12th or the 13th century, 
before theTejahpala temple at .\bu. 


Recently another toraitd was discovered at Piludia, jMehsana District,* 
Pil A Toran Northern Gujarat Unfortunately it is in a 

dilapidated condition. The Ijasement moulding 
seems to be buned underground; the inner Zowna (or arch) is missing, 
whereas the upper torana is mostly bioken. Though many of the decora¬ 
tive sculptures are destroyed, the extant remains indicate tliat the torana 
was like the toraitas at \ adnagar, Sidhpur and Kaiiadvanj lioth in the 
number of its mouldings and their decorations.’ 


The torana “ is believed to liave been the main entrance to the Sun 
Temple." This local belief seems to be justified, because, besides the 
remains of the temple which ate said to be buried under debns near by, the 


' riiat on the architrave looks like a cnsped arch whereas the one below has 
rounded corners. 

''' Perhaps Bbujahga-lalita; cf. RblO, Iconography, 11, i, p, 227, though a 
feapahi in one hand is held not in this dance, but in the fifth form of the dance, 
( name not mentioned ). See Ibtti , p. 2S4. 

* ASWr, VIU, p. 94. 

* Mentioned in the Annual Report, Department of Archaeology, Raroda 
State, 1938, p. 6. briefly described and illustrated In An. Bib. Ind. Arch., Vol. XI. 
1936 (1938), p. 13, and pi. vi, b. 

^ Dr. Hlrananda Sastri says that the mouldings are not identical; but with 
what, whether with the wall mouldings of the Modbera Temple or the mouldings of 
other toranas is not clear from his description 
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central figure of the architrave, upper torana, though considerably 
mutilated, appears to be a seated' image of Surya, and his emblem, the 
lotus, is still visible in the right hand. 


Outside Gujarat, toranas have been found at Pathari," in the Gwalior 


CoBtenporary Toniut 


territory; at Rewa, Baghelkhand; near the 


Galagoath temple, Aihole,* and at Warangal" 
in the Nizam’s dominions. Of these the Rewa-tora«a is nearest in time 
to those in Gujarat and may be considered with a view to noticing the 
Viarallel stylistic evolution in tomwa-architecture. 


The Rewa-rownu is not of the 12th century, as suggested by 
Fergusson,* but belongs to the 10th, to the early 
Rewa Tarana Haihaya kings oF Tripuri.’ Similar in concep¬ 

tion to those in Gujarat it is much different in composition. The shaft 
of the pillar is no doubt octagonal, but its treatment of the mouldings 
IS different. So also the central arch. It is quatrefoil. Again figure- 
sculpture IS mote varied For instance, we find the ^iva-Parvali 
marriage-scene on the lintel, whereas on the pillars are Karttikeya, Ganesa 
and Varaha. Compared with this, tha sculptures on Gujarat-torafias 
seem to be of a uniform type; its decoration on the shaft mouldings is 
identical with those on the wall-mouldings. One attempts to represent 
the whole of the &iiva pantheon, the other its selected specimens. 

In the second group of temples, called ‘ Late Type Temples', are placed 
the famous temple of Somanatha® at Somnath, the 
Late Type Templet Navalakha at Gumli,'’ and a temple of the same 

name at Sejakpur.'" In these temples there is nothing fundamentally 


' Perhaps in utkatika asana. For figures of Surya in similar poses see below 

’ Fergusson, o. c , II, p. 136; Ancient Monuments and Temple* o) 
India., pi 222 

Ibid., p 137, Griffin, o. c , pi. 87-89 ; Canoingbaiii, AS/., Reports, XIX, 
p. 80 and pi. 19 ; MASl., Vol. 23, p 73, pi. xx-vi. 

‘ PRASWC.. 1908-9, photo No 3203; Fergusson o. c., II, p 130. 

'' An. Bib. Ind Arch,, 1934, pi. v b. The Warangal-Ioraxa has the most 

f 

peculiar design. But the architrave has Saiva figures, showing again aifiaily in this 
respect with those at Sidhpur, Kapadvaiij, Vadnagar and Rewa. 

° O. c., II. p. 137. ’ Banerjl, MASl , Vol. 23, p. 73, pi xxv-vi. 

' Coaaens, Somandtha, pp. 13, 29, pl.-ii ix. 

* Ibid , p. 36. pi. xxiv-vi Burgess, AKK., p. 178, pis. xl-xliv, plan xli. 
Couscns, o. c , p. 38, pis. Ixi-iil, plan pi. Ixv. 
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different from the temples of the early period; as a matter of fact, as will be 
shown below, these temples partake much of the decoration of the earlier 
temples, but additions here and omissions there relegate them to a period 
between the 12th and 13th centuries. 


Of the Somanatha temple, not much remains. A series of Muslim 

attacks' has destroyed its splendid architecture 
Somanatha Temple , , . . j, . 

and sculpture, and even altered its appearance; 

to this destruction the salty air has added its share, on the outside, the 

surface is much corroded. 


Cousens thinks tliat the present temple is a remnant of the one built 
by Kumarapala about A. D. I Ib'^. But, I believe, Kumarapala earned 
out the restoration work, and not only the inner walls were kept intact as 
Cousens suggests," but also much of the decorations, pillars, etc., which 
resemble those in the Modhera temple and the Vimala temple at Abu. 
Therefore the temple ruins seem to belong to a period extending from the 
1 Uh to 13th and from the 13th to 14th centuries. 

Originally the temple comprised a shrine with a pradakttnamLji-ga and 
a gddhamandetpa, with three entrance porches.'' The shrine was square, 
faced the east, and contained a Itnga,^ but perhaps no other image of l^iva.'’ 

Its pradahindmdrga had three balconied windows, one in each of its 
three sides, which lighted the passage as m the temple at Modhera. The 
window at the back of the shrine, as well as the balconies of other windows, 
have now fallen. 

The shrine has lost its kikUara\ instead has come the domical roof of 
the Muslims. Inside, the shrine is a wreck, its back-wall thrown down, 


For details see Cousens, o. c., pp, 18-25. First destroyed by Mahmud of 
Ghazna in A D. 1026, repaired by Kumarpila in A D. 1169. Destroyed second 
time by Alaf Kbaa in A, D. 1297 Repaired by the Cudasama king Mahipaladeva 
in A. D, 130S-1325. Destroyed and turned into a mosque by Muzafar Khan, 
Governor of Gujarat, in A. D 1392. Destroyed for the last time, perhaps by Ahmad 
Shah in A, D 1413, (Firishta, Htitoty of the Rise of the Mahomedan Power, 
\ol IV, p 17-18), when it was abandoned, 

■' lbtd.,p 14. 

■“ Ibid , pi viri; here Fig 14, regarding Cousens’suggestion that there might 
be a sabhdmandapa in front of the entrance, see below p. 102. 

’■ Sachau, Alberum’s India, Vol. II, p, 103. 

® Siva might have been worshipped as Lakuli^ or rasupati, as an ins, from 
Bhadrakall temple, Somnatb, BPSI., p. 186, suggests. But the main image 
was probably a Itnga only. 
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its shrine-door replaced by an ordinary stone-frame, and much of its ceiling 
pulled down. Outside, the shnne walls are completely denuded of sculpture, 
and wherever these remain they are beyond identification. 

The giidhamandapa liad eight pillars in an octagon, on which rested 
the central ceiling; four each for the porch, atad four in a row near the 
shnne door, besides a number of pilasters and short pillars ‘Irat supported 
the lintels of the roof and the porches. The central ceiling has now 
disappeared. Cousens suggests that it perhaps resembled the one in the 
Maipun Masjid,' at Somnath. The sides were roofed by slabs of stone, 
many of which were perhaps sculptured as in the temples at Abu and 
Modhera. One of the flat ceilings near the front entrance has a representa¬ 
tion of Kdhyantardaua scene.® A similar sculpture is in the Vimala temple 
at Abu. I, therefore, think, as mentioned before, that the interior of the 
temple is perhaps of the 11th century'. 

The height of the central ceiling is raised by stilting the eight pillars 
of the octagon as in the temples at Modhera and Abu, so that toranas 
could be introduced. As in the Modhera temple the torattas here are of 
two types—seiiii-circular and triangular. And in style of decoration 
they are identical with those at Modhera. 

The pillars are of three types: (l) Pillars of the first type' 

resemble the large columns at Modhera. They have an octagonal base, 
ornamented with pointed triangles; above it, separated by a kalaka, two 
bands and a deep neck are the panelled standing figures; above this, 
similarly separated, is a smaller band of seated gods , after this, tlie shaft 
becomes sixteen-sided and is decorated with petals. Over this, separated 
by an annulet, is a band of human beings; then again triangular leaves, 
lozenges and finally the band of kirttmukhas. Over this, the capital is 
similar to the one at Modhera, consisting of two or three annulets. A 
bracket, decorated with volutes, surmounts this. 

Pillars of the second type are much simpler.' Here the base, etc. are 
smiilar to those in the first. But the larger panel which contains standing 
figures IS smaller in size than that of the previous one; whereas the shaft, 
after this, upto the klrtimukha-hivad below the capital, is cut up into very 
small coiupartiuents which contain seated figures. This feature reminds 
Cousens of the pillars in the temple of Tejahpala at Abu, and mdines him 
to place tlie Soiuauatha temple in the 13th century. But it should be 
noted that there is a great difference between the decoration of the two 

' Here Fig. tS. ' See Fig. 49, 

^ See Cousens, o. c., pi. ix, fig 4. ‘ See Ibid., pi. i\, fig. 2. 
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pillars. In the Somanatha temple, the shaft is uniformly decorated, 
whereas in the Tejahpala's there is much variation in decoration. Above the 
Jurtimukhas the capital and bracket are similar to those of the first type. 

Pillars of the third type are short. They are square for about half 
their height, and are then decorated by four, circular, deeply cut bands. 


Outside, the wall and base mouldings are severely mutihted. But the 
remains show that the temple stood on a paved platform and the basement 
consisted of a series of mouldings, more than those of the temple at Modhera, 
and contained the a'svathara. The jangha ( panelled-face) of the wall 
IS at a much higher level than anywhere else m Gujarat. Most of its 
figures are destroyed, but on the south-west corner are the remains of Isiva 
in Tandava Nrtya, Siva Pdrvati and others. 

Most striking must be the entrance proper as shown by the traces of 
Its decoration on either side of it.’ Here the ornament is in vertical 
panels, and has many new pattem.s. the two clearly visible being a 
diamond and a the circle in a rectangle. Both these are in high relief. 


There are no traces of the stkhara. It has long been replaced by 
the Muslim tower and dome, as also some portions in the interior with a 
typical Muslim arch. 

Cousens’ thought that there was perhaps a sabhdmandapa slightly in 
advance of the mam entrance. This is improbable, as there are no traces 
even of its foundation in front of the entrance. And there were more 
chances of its surviving than the temple itself.* 


The temple at Gumli,’ in Kathiawar, is called Navalakha, and was 
perhaps built by the Jaitvas or Jethvas who 
occupied Gumh in about the 10th century’. But 
the temple, whose ruins only are now left, seems 
to belong to the 12th or 13th centur\’,® as its pillar-decorations as 


The Navalakha Temple, 
Gumli 


' Couseas, o. c., pi. iv, ’ See Fig. 43. 

* O. c., p. 15. ' Being not a place of worship. 

* As it is spelt in the map. Burgess spells it as either Ghumli or Bhumli. Sec 
AKK., p. 178 

“ Ibid. According to tbeBC., VIII, p. 279, Jethvas entered Kathiawar from 
Cutcb. Their chief, Sal Kumar, founded the capital at Gumli. They occupied some 
position under the Caulukyas. See above p. 31 

’ Burgess, Ibid,, p. 181 is inclined to place it in the latter half of the 
eleventh or in the twelfth century. 
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well as the ceiling and brackets are different from those of the early 
Caulukyan type of the 11th century. The temple stands on a raised 
platform 153V x 102', like that at Modhera and Somnath, but the 
platform here is much higher.' Originally over this was an enclosing 
wall, as at Somnath. The temple consists of a shrine with a pradaksiua- 
marga, and a mandapa hall, with three entrances, one on each side. Both 
the shrine and the ma»dapa are square in outline, but with recessed 
corners, like a ciuciform.' Inside, the shrine is square “and is roofed by a 
neat dome” wlxh chakwas or sacred birds on the lintels of the octagon." 
In this lespect it differs from similar domes in the earlier Gujarat temples. 
According to Burgess the linga was removed fiom the shrine to the temple 
of Kedarnath, at Porbandar. The pradaksitidmdrga, round the shrine, has 
three windows, one on each side." 

On the outside, however, the shrine is very much differently adorned 
tlian elsewhere. First it stands higher than the the basement 

mouldings consist of padma (cymarccta), kirtimnkhas, etc.' over a treble 
course of square-meinbered plinth, one of which is decorated with a band of 
lozenges. There is no asvalhara, but just in front of the gajathara 
(elepliant-course), on each face of the shnne, are two laige elephants with 
their trunks intertwined,' and under this a ramjiant lion. This is altogether 
a novel feature. Another peculiarity is the position of the niched-gods 
on the outside of the shrine walls. As elsewhere these panels occur not 
on the janghd (wall-face) proper, but a little below it; actually under 
each window of the pradaksiijdmarga. Thus on the south face there is 
Brahma-Sarasvati; on the west Uina-Mahesvara on Nandion the 
north, the figures are destroyed, but were probably Laksmi and Visnu. 

After this comes the kinnbhi of the maiidovara, with a row of seated 
goddesses, then the kalasa ■, above this the janghd, with panels of gods 
and goddesses;' over this, in each corner is an imitation of the sliaft 


' Ibtd,, pi, xl - Ibid., pi. xli ; here Kig 19. 

’ Thus It resembles the shrines at Somnath and Modhera. 

* See Ibid., pi. xl. 

’ These are not clearly mentioned by Burgess, o. c.. p 180, but are visible in 
the photograph published by Cousens, o c.. pi. xxv 

° See Cousens, o c., pi. xxxi Exactly similar representation of this is found 
on the Sabasrakuta sculpture, Chaumukha temple, Ranpur, Jodhpur State, ASIAR , 
1907-08, pi. Ixxxi, C ; here Fig. 60. 


’ See Cousens, Somaniitha, pl.xxvi. 


* Ibid., pi. xxv. 
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capital with pendant leaves, in each corner.' Above this, there are two 
deeply-cut mouldings, and then comes the chhaja or cornice. 

The sikhara which surmounted it is in luins, but it was, as the 
remains indicate," of the same tyjie as at Sunak. 

The mandapa, again, is totally dissimilar from the other Caulukyan 
temples.” It is of two stoieys, “with twenty-two columns on the floor,... 


and thirty short ones on the low screened-walls that enclose it.It is 

of cruciform shape, the central area being 29 feet square. To each side of 

this an aisle is added, 19 feet long, except on the west side." ‘ On 

three sides, there is a porch, as in the temple at Somnath. 


Its basement mouldings are similar to those of the shnnc. But after 
this the sides are enclosed with vertical slabs, which aie decorated with 
various patterns, the most frequent being the pot and foliage," a jiattern 
common on the short pillars of the early temples in Gujarat. 

The interior of the mandapa is covered with a domical ceiling wdiicli 
1 ests on the columns of the second storey. It is not comiilete, the central 
pendant ornament and a few other courses of stone having fallen dovvn.' 
As stated befoie the hall has two storeys, but how this second stoiey ivas 
reached, e.vcept by a wooden ladder,’ is not clear. The columns may be 
said to be of two kinds as distinguished by their decoration. In tlie 
first, belonging to the central octagon, there is a double square 
plinth; over this, the kutnbhi is adorned with a seated figure on each 
face; above this, separated by a kalasa ( torus ) is the panelled jiait ol 
the shaft ( which appears to be round or square )* having four jianels only, 
one on each {.ace; the small pilasteis have a griffon attached as a bracket 
to the outward side. Above this, is a smaller hand, hav ing eight panels 
with seated goddesses; over this the shaft is circular and adorned with a 
band of leaves, then a low of chakwus and above it a band ot loxeuges, 
and finally the klrtiniukha band below tlie capital. This is siinide, 
consisting of a low torus, and an annulet. 

The other type of columns found outside the octagon is much snnplei. 
Its construction is similar, but is devoid of any figure decoiation,” tlie 

' As at Siinak, Modiiera and elscwlieic, - See Burgess, AKK., pi. xl. 

" Bxcepting Rudramal at Sidhpur, which had definitely more than one storey. 

‘ Burgess, Ah'K„ p 179 ' Ibid , pi. xln. 

“ See Ibid., p 179-180. ' Ibid. 

" See Ibid., pi. xliv. 


“ Ibid , fig I. 
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other decoration consists of a pointed leaf for the base and the octagonal 
section and a lurtimukha-hixid interspersed with fishes for the circular 
section of the shaft. 

But more important than the columns (which are not far different 
from those of the temples in Gujarat ) is the variety presented by the 
brackets that crown them. Each bracket is differently sculptured. 
Burgess has illustrated about 17 types, consisting of kirtimukhas^ 
elephants, fishes, monkeys, swans, bulls, etc.' Among these the fish- 
motive is of special importance, for the fish is also found as a lanchana(}) 
on the copperplate of Jaikadeva.* 

No vestiges are left of the roof of the tnandapa. It must have been 
very imposing. 

The Navalakha temple at Gumli, in short, is a mixture of two styles. 
The Jaitvas, or whoever built it, followed the most current style in the 
country, but at the same time, did not fail to introduce their own fashion, 
seen in the frequent use of elephants, chakwas, and also in the slight 
alteration of the basement and wall mouldings. Nevertheless, Gumli 
represents the western coast of Kathiawar, and shows that it too was 
influenced by the Caulukyan style of architecture no less than the south 
or the interior. 

The temple at Sejakpur, also called Navalakha, I would place a little 
earlier than the one at Gumli, but not in the 
SefiApar*'^******'" Temple century as Cousens would.' For in the 

crucifix shape of its mancfapa and the increased 
number of the recesses of the shrioe-wall, the Sejakpur temple shows an 
advance upon those of the temples at Sunak and Modhera, while its 
pillar-decoration is more akin to that in the temple at Gumli, though it 
does resemble the decoration in the temples at Modhera and Sunak. 

In plan it resembles the temple at Sunak, and consists of a shrine 
with a pradaksindmdrga and a giidhatnandapa * The former has no 
windows, and the latter has a porch' on either side, but it is not open. 

Like the temples at Gumli and Modhera it stands on a " high solid 
brick foundation". Inside, the shrine is square, had a linga, and faces the 
east. It IS roofed by a domical ceiling rising from a “ corbel table”.' 

On the outside, the shrine has a basement’ similar to the temples at 
Gumli and Somnath, and consists of a double plinth, padma, a short 

' Seepi. xlHi. lA . XU. p. 1S5. ' Somanitha, p. S6 

* Cousens, o. c , pi. Ixv ; here Fig. 16 * May be called a projection only. 

’ No photograph (s given. '' See Cousens, SomaneUHa, pi. Ix. 

14 
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projecting kani (annulet), Kirtimukhas, gajathara, and narathara. Its 
■wall-mouldings-right up to the cornice-resemble those of the temple at 
Sunak in having a sculptured kumbhi, kalasa, panelled wall-face, 
surmounted with a triangular pediment and an imitation capital-like 
moulding. Cousens does not specifically mention the divinities in the three 
principal niches, but says that among the divinities are Bhairava, 
Mahakala, ^iva-Parvatl, Visiju, SItala (the goddess of small-pox), etc.‘ 

The sikhara, above the shrine,’ is in ruins, but in shape it would have 
been similar to that of the large temple at Sunak. 

The tnandapa was roofed on the inside by a domical ceiling which 
had twelve bracket figures.' It is supported by pillars in the octagon, as 
well as pillars placed in each corner of the central square of the tnandapa.* 
The tnandapa is enclosed by vertical slabs, which are on the outside 
decorated with vase and foliage motive, and at intervals with projecting 
niches containing standing figures of gods. On these lies a frieze, on 
which rest short pillars, placed on a richly sculptured pedestal.' These 
pillars support the lintels on which was a pyramidal roof as in the temple 
at Sunak, 

Attention is drawn to the pillar-decoration, and to the brackets of 
short pillars. The former is identical with that on the pillars in the octagon 
at Gumli, having a band of chakvods, birds, among other things; whereas, 
among the sculptures of the brackets, is found a large solitary face ( of a 
lion ? y besides the usual dwarfs. 

Owing to the close resemblance in a few striking facts, others being 
common to Caulukyan architecture, I am inclined to place the Navalakha 
temple at Sejakpur, nearer in time to that at Gumli, than to that at Sunak. 


The Jama temples 

Jaina Templei 


of the Caulukyan period are classed separately, as 
they are distinguished by a slightly different 
arrangement of the plan from those already 
discussed. Within their class, variations in details are also discernible. 

The Jaina temples of this period ( which are dated) are found in 
Gujarat' at Sarotra and Taringa; in Kathiawar at Girnar and Satruhjaya, 


’ Ibid., p. 58 “ Ibid., pi. ixi. “ Ibid., pi. 57. 

* See plan, o. c., pi Ixv, here Fig. 16. " See Ibid., pi. Ixiii. 

" Ibid., pi. Ixvi. ’ Ibid. 

’ Though there are more than a hundred Jaina temples in Anhilvada, stilt none 
of them is very old, and Burgess said, "They have not of much architectural or 
or archaeological importance,’’ My visit to the place has led me to the same view, 
though old remains may be found in these temples. 
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and at Mt. Abu, in Rajputana. Of these, the plans only of the temples 
at Abu are discussed, for they cannot be treated in detail without a sufficient 
number of photographs.' The temples at tsatrunjaya and Girnar have 
been renovated to such an extent that they have lost all their architectural 
and archaeological value,* and thus in their case too, only their plans liave 
been touched upon. The temples at Taringa and Sarotra also have been 
repaired, still they retain some old features, which are pointed out below. 


Chronologically,” among these temples comes first the temple of 
Adinatha, also called Vimala Vasahi, built by 
emplet at Abu Vimala, a Datidanayaka, of Bhima I, in A. D, 
1032,' at Delwara, Abu. It now consists (in Jama technical terms) of 
the mulagabhdrd (shrine), gudhatnandapa, (a hall adjoining to it), 
sabhdmandapa (outer hall), the pradaksinamdrga, also called bhatnatl 
or jagatl, and devakulikds, or small shriijps placed in the surrounding 
courtyard.” Outside, on the other side of the hall, is the hastisdld, 
elephant-hall, in which were once statues of the family of Vimala, seated 
on elephants. 


The shrme is on a higher level than the sabhdmandapa. Inside it, 
is seated the image of Adinatha, the first Tirthafikara. Its exterior is 
most profusely decorated with human figures. The dome of the sabhd¬ 
mandapa rests on eight stilted pillars arranged in an octagon. Inside, it 
rises in concentric circles; in the centre is a pendant ornament, while 16 
brackets, said to be of Vidyadevls”—goddesses of learning, adorn its sides. 
Between the pillars of the octagon are toranas as in the temple at Modhera. 
Besides the eight pillars, the sabhdmandapa has a number of other 
free-standing pillars. 


' I took some photographs, when I visited these temples, and a few of them are 
reproduced here to illustrate a few topics. As a matter of fact the Abu temples need 
to be discussed in a separate monograph. 

/ 

^ Cf. Cousens, Sotnanitha, re. Satruhjaya temples, p. 73 

° Kuvalayamald, a Prakrit work of the 7tb-8th century, refers to the building 
of a Jaina temple at modern Vadnagar./a>naSaAitya Samiodhaha, Part III, 2,p. 180. 

* Or 1031 according to an inscription, see El., IX , p 148. Also AS/WC., 
1901, p. 4, which gives a short account; it cites photographs, which I had occasion 
to see in the Prince of Wales Museum, but they are not yet published. A brief 
account is also given by Fergussou, o o , II, p. p. 36. And some beautiful 
photographs are published in the Indian State Railway Magazine, III. 

' For plan, sea Fergusson, o.c,, li, fig. 283 , ASIWC., 1901, p 2. Here Fig. 18. 

° These are Rohini, Pranjapti, Vajrasrmkhala, Vajramkusi, Apraticakra, 
Purusadatta, Kali, Mahakali, Gaurl, Gahdhari, Sarvasra, Mahajvala, Manavl, 
Vairotya, Achupta, Manasi, Mahamanasi. 
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The colonnade of smaller pillars which surrounds this, and acts as a 
porch to the devakuUkaSt is roofed on the inside with ceilings, many of 
which depict scenes from the lives of Tirthahkaras,* while some depict 
scenes from Hindu mythology.’ Each devakulika enshrines a Tirthankara, 
placed between two pilasters, which are as minutely carved with various 
male and animal figures as those of the main shrine itself. 

Pillars are mainly of three types t 

(1) These support the central ceiling and have a square base, and 
a circular shaft, and are very profusely decorated.' 

( 2 ) These support the entrance ceilings and are considerably simpler. 

( 3 ) These support the roof of the corridor; they are octagonal, have 
horizontal flutings at regular intervals, and have string-courses on 
the top. There are no figures. 

Externally the temple is very simple. Even the sikhara does not 
tower high. 

The other temple, called Luna or Luna-sirhha-vasahika,' is dedicated 
, ,. to Neminatha, the 22nd Tirthankara, and was 

I fiifiBYiifurii 

built by Tejahpala for obtaining religious merit 
(dharmdrthe ) for his wife and son in A. D. 1230 ( V. S. 1287).' 

Built, thus, two centuries later than Vimala's, it differs little in plan 
and size from the latter. In all it measures 155' x 92'.' Considerable 
changes are made however in the decorations. Pillars are more varied, 
and comprise four types:' 

( 1 ) These support the central ceiling and among themselves have 
three types; 

(а) These have dancing figures on the basement mouldings and 
nothing above. 

(б) These have dancing figures above the first bracket. 

(c) These have simple and close, vertical flutings. 

' Same atotiea axe Xaiaaltova the Satrunjaya Mahatmya. ASIWC,, 1901, p 4. 

’ For instance, the Kaliyamsrdana scene and Nrsimbavatara. 

* ASIWC., 1901, p. 4, compares them with those in the temple at Ambarnath. 

* It is popularly called Vastnpal-Tejinl mandir, which is not correct, for the 
inscription only credits its building to Tejahpala. See El., Vlll, p. 200. 

< Ibid. 

* See FergnsBon, 0 . c,, 11, p, 41, fig. 285; ASIWC., 1901, p. 2. Here Fig. 18. 

’ For some see Pig. 54. 
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(2) These support the mandapa of the shrine and are profusely 
decorated with sculptures and carvings. 

(3) These support the corridors and are decorated with hexagonal or 
octagonal cuttings, ktrtimukhas and simple brackets. 

(4) Short pillars supporting the side-porches of the shrine, sculptured 
with small Caulukyan kikharas. 


The toranas that rest between the stilted pillars of the octagon are 
perfectly triangular now,* diflfering thus from the 11th and 12th century 
temples; while the central ceiling of the sabhdman^apa " is slightly less 
in diameter" than in Vimala’s, and considerably different in ornamentation.‘ 
The ceilings in the corridor are similarly carved with scenes from the 
life of TIrthankaras,“ dancers, and purely geometric patterns. The elephant- 
hall, at the back of the shnne, contains statues of Tejahpala and Vastupala 
and their two wives.* 


Jaina tamples at 
Satrunjaya 


At Satruhjaya or Palitana*, temples were built by the ministers 
Vastupala and Tejahpala, and before them by 
Kumarapala in the 12th century, and also by 
Vimala. The latter are on the southern summit 
of the hill,* But these seem to have lost all architectural or archaeological 
value, as Cousens ( himself, who says so) neither gives their plans nor a 
separate photograph’ besides mentioning them.* 


As suggested by Fergusson, years ago, a monograph on the Satrunjaya 
temples illustrating every variety of form and structure, old and new, is 
long overdue. For the same reason, as in the case of Abu temples, the 
Satrunjaya temples have to be left without any discussion. 


At Girnar, the.oldest Jama temple was perhaps that of Kumarapala. 

But it was repaired in the last century and has 
Jama temples at Cirnar gf jj-g original look now.° Perhaps some of 

the recessed niches and their sculptures are old.‘“ 


' See Fig. 54. ’ See Fig. 46. 

“ See Fig 50, depictiog the marriage of Neminatha etc. 

* See Fig.77, represeating Vastupala and bis two wives Lalitadevi aad Vejaladevi. 
' The town near Satrunjaya hill 

" Cousens, o. c., p. 74. 118 inscriptions are discovered from Satruhjaya but 

they all belong to the 16th century. El., II, p. 34. 

^ Of Kumarapala’s temple only a pillar is illustrated. See Ibtd , p. 75, fig, 6. 

' Fergusson, o. c., II, p, 24. refers to the temples at Satruhjaya, but does not 
mention either that of Kumarapala or Vimala. 

» See Figs. 39-41, 


Ibtd. 
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Temple of Neminetba 


Next in time, is the temple of Neminatha, said to be repaired in 
A. D. 1278.’ It is the largest of the Jaina 
temples on Girnar. Constant repair, colouring 
and whitewash, have left no traces of the old architecture.® However, it 
seems to retain its original plan. This will be apparent on comparing it* 
with those of the 12th century temples. 


It has a square shrine with three approaches, one on each side, besides 
the front, facing west. Inside it is an image of Neminatha, the 22nd 
Tlrthahkara.* Round the shrine is the bhamati or pradaksfinamarga. 
In tront is the cruciform manchapa, and this alone seems to be the original 
mandapa, the one in front of it with two raised platforms (E and F in 
Burgess' plan ) seem to be recent accretions. Besides these, there are 
small shrines near the south entrance of the pirincipal mandapa, and other 
buildings which, I believe, did not belong to the original temple. The 
whole temple is placed m a rectangular enclosure, inside which are the 
devakulikds with a closed corridor; the present entrace to it is on the south 
side. ( A in plan ). 


The other temple is a triple shrme‘ built by Vastuiiala* in A. D. 1231-2, 
(V. S. 1288). Mallinatha,’ the 19th Tirthankara, 
emple of aitupala enshrined in the central, while the side shrines 

are allocated to Sumeru," ( on the north), and Sameta* isikhara (on the 
south). Between these are two mandapas ox one mandapa, ba,xiag two 


• AKK., p. 166. 

‘ I was so much disappointed with these temples that I was not inclined to 
photograph them. 

” See Burgess, AKK., p. 166. pi. xxxii; here Fig. 19. 

* His latichana is sankha, a conch. 

’’ Ibid., p. 169. pi, xxxiv; Here Fig. 20 

° It is called Vastupal-Tejpiil temple, its building being ascribed to both of 
them. But according to the inscription from the temple we may ascribe it to 
Vastupala alone. See Ibid., p. 169-70. 

’ His cognizance is a jar. In former birth be was a woman, and sometimes 
he is sculptured as such. I saw one photograph at Anbilvada (Patan). According 
to the Svetsimbaras, this Tirthankara is a female, Malli,, according to the Digambaras, 
a male, Malli. For the story of Malli, see 'Winternitz, History of Indian Literatarc, 
II, p. 447; Stevenson, Heart ol Jaintstn, p. 56. 

' A mythical mountain in Hindu and Jaina mythology. 

® Twenty Tirthahkaras are said to have attained moksa at this place, mount 
Pirsvanatha, in the west ol Bengal. See Burgess, Indian Sect of the Jamas, p. 66. 
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separate domical roofs, which were once carved, but are now replaced by 
painted brackets, and modern ceilings. The sikhara is modern,‘ though it 
retains the old shape; while the recessed niches of the shrine still show 
some of the old sculptures.” 

The triple shrine reminds us of a similar one at Kasara.® At Girnar, 
however, the common mandapa is much too long, though the shrines m 
their recessed sides do outwardly resemble those of the temple at Kasaia. 


Temple at Sarotra 


At Sarotra,* in Gujarat, the Jaina temple is called Bavan-dhvaja, after 
the fifty-two flag-staffs on the devakuUkds of the 
corridor of the temple. Burgess does not mention 
to which TIrthankara it was or is now dedicated. But in plan* it closely 
follows the plans of temples of Vimala and Tejahpala at Abu, hence this 
need not be discussed. It will suffice if we bring out its essential Jaina 
character, and its links with, and differences from, the other Caulukyan 
temples of the period. 


The Jaina character of the Sarotra temple is illustrated by the construc¬ 
tion of the mandapa which, as at Abu, has four steps in three divisions 
leading to the gudhdtnandapa before the shrine. Add to this the 
devakultkas as well. But besides this, on each side of the principal 
entrance of the sabhdmandapa there is a devakulikd, one enshrining 
Ganesa,' the other a yaksim. There is also a devakulikd behind the 
mam shrine, which once contained the sdsanadevi, attendant goddess,’ of 
the Tirthankara. The doorways of the devakuHkds likewise have small 
figures of Tirthankaras. 


Affinity to the Caulukyan style is shown by the recessed niches and 
wall-angles of the shrine and the mandapa ’, also by the mouldings of the 
basement and the wall, which are decorated with niched-gods and goddesses." 


'■ See Fig. 41. ’ See Figs. 39-40. 

® Here Fig. 21, and Burgess, ASVF/., IX, pi. xi 

' Burgess, ASWl,, IX, p 99 

‘ Ibid., pi Ixxvii, fig. 2 ; the sbriue faces north. 

° Burgess citing Hemacandra, Abhidhdnactntdmani, si. 207, says that Jainas 
recognise Ganesa under the names of Heramba, Vighnea etc , Ibid., p. 100. 

’ These and the Yaksas are protectors, or attendants of the Tirthankara and 
usually associated with the representation of a Tirthankara Every Tirthankara, thus, 
has one Yaksa and one Yaksini as his attendants See Burgess, Jainas, p. 65: and 
Sankalia, ‘Jama Yaksas and Yaksinis', BDRl., March 1940. The idea of Yaku as 
protectors goes back to the pre-Christian times See Coomaraswamy, 'Yaksa, I, p. 14. 


ASWI , IX, pi. X. 
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The pillars, inside, resemble more those of the Jaina temples at Abu 
than those of the Hindu temples of the period. Burgess illustrates four types.’ 

(1) Simple with octagonal bases, and shafts divided into three sections: 
octagonal or hexagonal, sixteen-sided, and circular with dwarf-brackets. 

(2) Smaller; the base similar to the first type, but decorated with 
seated figures; shaft also similar upto the lower middle, above which there 
are four bands of leaves, lozenges, kirtimukhas, and cattaia-windows, and 
brackets with incurved volutes. 


(3) Profusely decorated; resembles similar pillars in the temples at 
Gumli, Somnath, and the Tejahpala’s temple at Abu. 

(4) Short pillars over the porch-walls, with vase, foliage and 
klrtitnxtkha oxn&mtni. This last type resembles the 11th century pillars. 

The exterior of the whole temple, with a number of sikharas, is truly 
remarkable. It shows how the Abu temples would look like if they were 
given the usual tall towers for their devakidikas and the main shrine. 
Outward appearance of the Sarotra temple distinguishes it from the Jama as 
well as the Hindu temples of the period. But on stylistic basis, it should 
be placed in the 13th-14th century. Its sikhara, which is made of brick 
and then plastered, may be much later. For rarely are the earlier 
sikharas treated likewise. 


temple at Taringa’ was originally built by Kumarapala in the 
12th century. But subsequently, when destroyed, 
it was repaired during Akbar’s reign in the 16th 
century.* Not much, therefore, of the Caulukyan remains, except perhaps 
the plan of the temple.' 


The 

Temple at Taringa 


It consists of a shrine, with a pradaksinamarga lighted by three 
windows and a mandapa, with porches on the north and south, and a 
large porch in the front. It has no corridor, built with devaknlikds, 
excepting the one on either side of the entrance to the hall. This contains 
Mahayaksa, and Ajitabala Yaksini.’ It will be seen that the temple 
resembles the 12th century temples at Somnath and Gumli. 


‘ Ibxd , pi. Ixxix * Ibid., pi. Ixxxviil 

" The 19th century temple of Seth Hathlsiogb at Ahmadabad perhaps copies 
its shape. SeeASTV/., VIII, pi Ixix. 

* “ It is a Jaina Tirtba, sacred place, situated about 26 miles east-north-east 
of Siddbapur. The Jainas go to pilgrimages to this shrine, particularly in the 
month of Kartika and Chaitra," Burgess, ASWl., IX.. p. 114. 

* Ibid., p. 115. E / , II, p 33. ‘ Ibxd., pi, cix. 

’ Ibid., p 115 ; Hemacandra, Abhtdhdnaointdmant, pages, 41, 44 ; also 
Burgess,/ainas, p. 67. 
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The shrine faces west and is dedicated to the 2nd Tlrthahkara 
Ajitanatha.’ Inside it is square, but outside there are many recessed 
niches. The mait^apa in the front and the recessed niches of the shrine 
are constructed on a slightly different principle’ from the octagonal pillared- 
hall of this period. Again it is two-storeyed as the temple at Gumli and 
Sidhpur. But whether it was originally so, or made so during the Muslim 
period, cannot be decided. Now it has a voussoir arch, which certainly is 
new.' Mouldings of the shrine basement and wall are cut into a series of 
vertical and horizontal facets, while the jaiigha has mainly female dancers.* 


Burgess gives only one illustration of the pillar, and if this represents 
all—of those of the mandapa as well as of the porches,—then it must be 
said that it introduces a slightly different style of decoration The base has 
three mouldings but they are unadorned. The shaft is partly octagonal, partly 
16-sided, and above the middle circular, where it is decorated by a band of 
intersecting semicircles, a band of lozenges, and kirtimukhas. Above this, 
the capital consists of two annulets, and voluted brackets. Among these, 
the band of intersecting ciicles is new,' other features are common. 

The sikhara does not seem to be old.' 


The temple of Galtesvara’ at Sarnal" may be regarded as a specimen of 
Calukyan and not Caulukyan architecture in 
ample at Sarnal Gujarat. This IS evident from the plan of the 

shrine.’ It consists of a garbhagrha, (shrine proper), and rnandapa. 


Inside the shrine is square, and on a lower level than the tnaiidapa as 
in the Ambarnath temple ; but outside, the walls are cut up into numerous 


' liis lauchana is elephant 

^ Burgess explains it thus: Two parallelograms with their dimensions 3.2,— in 
this case 36'9'' by 24 6 —are placed across each other, and the longer sides of each 
are divided inio three. This gives eight corners and eight points, in all sixteen, 
which support the roof. See Ibid., p. 115. 

® Ibid,, pi. cx ‘ Ibid., pi. cxi. 

Similar decoration is found on the pillars of the Teli Mandir, Gwalior, which 
are otherwise highly ornate; also on the old (about 8th century ) temple at 
Ganthai, near Kbajuraho. See Grifhn, o c., pi. xli, and Iviii-lix respectively. 

° //iti^pls cxiii and cx, both the photographs do not show the catfyrr-window 
ornament clearly. Mere shape is not a sure guide. 

’ So called after the name of the stream ' Galta '. 

" In the Kaira district, 44 miles E. S E from Ahmadabad, and 4 miles from 
the town of Thasra. Burgess, o c., VIII, page 95; also AHIWC., 1920-21, p. 61. 

° Unfortunately no photograph is published which can give some idea of the 
sikhara, for the plan, see ASIV/ , Vol VIII, pi, Ixxxiv , here Fig 17. 
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projections which Ive in a circle about 24 feet in diameter. This circular 
shape is unlike that of the Caulukyan temples, but parallels to it are found in 
the Calukyan temples of the Kanarese country.* Among the recesses there are 
seven for the images of the eight dtkpalasi‘ guardians of directions, a feature 
characteristic of the cave as well as structural temples of the Calukyas. 

The doorway as well as the front wall of the shrine is profusely 
decorated with figures and ornaments. These seem" to differ from the 
Caulukyan figure sculptures of Gujarat. They appear to be Saivite, and so 
the temple may be Saiva, which is also implied by Us name Galtesvara. 

The mamlapa has numerous projecting angles. And m this, Burgess 
finds analogy with the Calukyan temples of the Kanarese districts. But 
It IS not typical of the Calukyan temples alone. Caulukyan temples of 
Gujarat—Modhera, Somanalha, and Sejakpur, for instance,—are after the 
same pattern. But this crucifix form, coupled with the circular shape ol 
the shnne, does look more like Calukyan than Caulukyan. 

The evidence of pillars is not fruitful. Out of the eight inner pillars 
and smaller ones that stand on the screen-wall and support the roof, 
Burgess illustrates one pillar from the former.* Unlike the main columns 
m many small Caulukyan temples, these are stilted by adding a small 
shaft, capital and bracket. The mam column has a square base with cut 
corners, and two small necks; above this, the shaft is square for one-third the 
height, then octagonal for half of this height; followed by a little smaller 
belt of sixteen sides; this is followed by a circular shaft decorated with 
a band of kirtiniukhas. 0\’er this, separated by the narrow neck is the 
capital, ornamented witli dripping leaves. The bracket coiisist.s of dwaifs 
and klrtiiiniklms ( ^); the sur-capital is m the shape of a vase, and 
brackets are decorated with volutes and dwarfs. This detailed description 
shows that there are not many points of resemblance with the typical 
Canlukian pillars. 

Nfothmg c'lii bo known about tlie shape of the original sikhara now ° 
For no photographs oi drawings were made, when it was hrst visited,'' 
while the stkhara as well as the maiidapa collapsed in 1908. 

' bee Cousens. Cheilukyau Arclntecture, plan of the temple of Dodda-Basappa, 
pi. exxv, at Dambal, IJ miles S. C. of Gadag 

Burgess mentions 7 recesses He does not say whether there weie images 
or not. The eight dtkpalas are ladra, Agni, Yama, Varuna, Marut or Vayu, Kubera, 
Siva, Nairutti., o. c , VIII. p. 96. 

" They are badly damaged, so the drawing is not at all clear. 

* See ASWI., VIII, pi. Ixxxv, fig. 4. 

Burgess, o. c.. VIII, p 93, note 1. ® ASIWC., 1920-21, p. 01 
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Perhaps this temple is identical with the shrine of Ssivanalha on the 
Mahi, mentioned by the Harsola Grant of Siyaka II, V. S. 1005 (c. A. 1>. 
949).' If this were proved, then it will strengthen the suggestion here made 
on stylistic grounds that the temple looks Calukyan’' and not Caulukyan. 
For it would then clearly antidate the known temples of the latter. 


‘ £/ . XIX. p. 241. 

It may have been even built by the Kastrakutas, or may be the work of the 
Calukyan period, or of local rulers but on the Karnataka model. 



CHAPTER IV 

SCULPTURE 

JNDIAN sculpture is rarely found alone. From a very early period 
it had to serve architecture, chiefly as an ornament of the latter. 
Specially this is true of mediaeval sculpture. The early period has given us 
a few images cut in the round.’ Not so the mediaeval, where all figure ( we 
meet with any number of gods, goddesses and human figures ) and decora¬ 
tive sculpture becomes part and parcel of architecture and actually appears 
as different parts of a building—wall, pillar, bracket, ceilng and so forth. 

Sculpture in India had thus a double existence;— 

(1) The life it shared with architecture. 

( 2 ) The life it enjoyed by itself. 

The first aspect of Gujarat sculpture has been noticed m the chapter on 
architecture. Its second aspect is discussed in this chapter and the next. 
In order to study its individual life, all Gujarat sculpture is divided into 
three classes;— 

(i) Sculpture of human forms including gods aud goddesses. 

( 11 ) Sculpture of animal forms. 

(iii) Sculpture of designs. 

Sculpture of human forms falls into further two classes;— 

(a) Representation of gods and goddesses. 

(b) Representation of human beings. 

The representation of gods and goddesses is with a purpose. It is 
symbolic, and is therefore treated separately, under what is usually known 
as ‘Iconography.’ 

Sculpture of animal forms includes representation of actual animals as 
well as composite, mythical figures— Klrtimzikhas, Mcikaras, and so forth. 

Designs are sub-divided into Architectural, Geometric and Floral. 

Representation of human forms other than those of gods and goddesses 
is limited to a few persons. The most common form in early sculpture is 

’ See ^a.zhhofiet. Early Indian Sculpture, \a\ l,pls 9-11, 62, Vol. II, pi, 79. 

'■* Barring a few, for instance, Kanishka, Vima Kadphises and Castaaa. 
Bachhoffer, o. c,, Vol II, pis 76-78 The statues of King Satavahana and others are 
mentioned by the Nanag'iat inscriptions, but they do not survive. Later we get the 
statues of Pallava kings and others, see Aravamutban, Portrait Sculpture tn South 
India, figs 2 and 3. Soma of these are probably effigies and not portraits in the 
Strict sense of the word as pointed oat by Coomnraswamy, ibid., Foreword, p, x. 
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that of an attendant, usually, a cawrt-bearer ( yak^a or yak-tim ), then 
dancers but figures of kings and citizens’ are scarce. 


In Kathiawar, the earliest representation of human beings is found in 
the Uparkot Caves at Junagarh.’ There figures 
* of women are sculptured round the capitals of 

pillars, and two busts of women are inset the caffya-wmdows decorating 
the walls. They are all m a dilapidated condition. The figures round 
the capitals are scantily dressed, like those on the friezes on the stupa at 
Sanchi, Mathura and Amravati and early Buddhist caves. Each woman 
IS standing in a different attitude, perhaps around the central figure. From 
the drawings, their poses seem highly expressive, but what story they relate 
is impossible to say, nor is it possible to comment further on their form. 


The busts of women {or is it a couple ?) remind us of figures 
sculptured in a similar way on the architraves of the gateways to tlie 
Sanchi Stupa." The Junagarh figures are evidently spectators, though 
there is no procession or any spectacle to behold as at Sanchi, except the 
daily life of the inhabitants. Their e.xistence here may, then, be 
attributed to an architectural tradition rather than to any definite purpose. 

During the Caulukyan period, a few “ portrait ” sculptures and scenes 
depicting life, not of the people of the period, but of the Jama TIrtliankaras 
are found in the temples at Abu.‘ Among the “ portrait ” sculptures, 
those which are of special interest are the figures of the members of 
Vastupala and Tejahp.alas ancestors and family,’ figures of men riding 
elephants, and horses in the Hasttsala in front of the Vimala temple.’ 


' Excepting those of the donors (?) of the caifya-cave at ICarli and Kanheri; 
and excepting the numerous figures on the railings and architraves on the stupas at 
Bbarbut, Sanchi and Amravati For the former See BachhoSer, o. c., pis 67-68. 

Burgess, AKK., pis xxi and xxiv; here Fig. 22 

'' Marshall, Guide to Sanchi, pis viia and viiib. 

^ The supposed statue of Vanaraja in the temple of Panchasar Parsvanath at 
Anahilvad (Patan ) is, as Burgess has shown ( ASWI , IX, p. 44 ) on the strength of 
the inscription on its pedestal, not Vanaraja’s. Further, though there is an umbrella 
over the statue's head indicating royalty, still the mudras, gestures of the hands of 
the figures imply preaching, which would be rather strange in the case of a king. 

“ For names of these see Jayantavijaya, Abu, ( 2nd Edition ), pp, 160-20. 

’ Majority of them are mantris (ministers), ail descendants of Mantri Vimala, 
whose equestrian statue is placed in the centre of the hall. For names etc., 
of the different statues see Ibid , pp. 84-88. 
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These figures remind us of the practice of placing the statues of donors 
of gifts, which disappeared with the decline in Buddhist cave-architecture.‘ 

From the figures’ in Abu temples we learn that men’ in those times 
wore a beard, and moustache, ornaments on wrists and arms ( heavy kalla, 
bracelets and armlets), ear-rings and necklace of three strings. The 
garment consisted when visiting a temple, (as used by orthodox people 
even now ) of a short dhoti, { preferably of silk ), reaching upto and falling 
between the knees and an upanta (Skt. uttariyavastra) which was thrown 
round the shoulders and held by the arms.* A large cdhdald (kumkum 
mark) adorned their forehead.’ The dress while riding on horse or elephant- 
back consisted of a crown-like head-dress, a long tight-fittmg coat, together 
with an uparna and mojdi, a kind of pointed slippers of makhmal (velvet). 
This cortume is still used by orthodox Jamas, specially on marriage occasions. 

Women wore two garments, besides a bodice to cover the breasts’ 
The upper garment seems to be like the modern odhatii (used by young 
girls and Marwan women) which covered part of the lower garment, back 
and the head (upto the forehead). The lower garment is definitely 
different from the modern. There is no skirt but a thin cloth which seems 
to be wound round the waist, but how it was worn over the legs leaving 
them separate (as if dres.sed in pants) is not clear. 

Perhaps the whole garment was worn as m the ancient fashion, or like 
the one worn by Deccam women and women of Gujarati horse-drivers, 
(ghoddvdn). For the ornaments the women have large kuircfctlms in their 
ears, kada and baiigadi tm arms and wrists, kalla on ankles and two or 
three necklaces : one small necklace made of round coin-like pieces, and 
over it a long three-stringed necklace ot pearls or diamonds ; a cdndalh on 
the forehead. 

One of the wives ol Tejabpala and Tejahpala himself cany a purse 
which the jainas call " Vamsavi.’” Here it is knitted, but at limes it is 

' First noticed on the outer-walls of the verandah in the caitya-caves at 
Karii and Kanheri. 

- See Fig. 77. Generally Jainab. 

* This is noticed in the figures -both men and women-at Bharhut (c 150 B. C ) 
Cunningham, Bharhut., pi xxi 

' Orthodox Jalnas still keep a heard, and have a candala on the forehead. 
These features are also found in the paintings of the period. 

1' It is not clear whether there was only a small breast-band as used in ancient 
India, or it and also a choll (as used today) thin enough to show the breast-band. 

' I am obliged to Muni Punyavijayji of Patan for this information. Muni 
Jayantavijaya in his ABU, o c., p 121 calls it a garland. 
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also made of cloth. Evidently it contains money which they would 
present to the temple. 

Excepting the face, other parts of the body, particularly the breasts 
and thighs of women are proportionately rendered. The face with staring 
eyes and long eyelashes are after a conventional fashion, which is also a 
feature of the paintings of the period.* Nevertheless, these figures do give 
us some idea of the dress of a section of the people of contemporary Gujarat. 


Scene* from life 


Several panels depict scenes from the lives of JainaTirthahkaras in the 
Vimala and Tejpala temples at Abu.’ It would 
be beyond the scope of this work to describe all 
of them. Only one panel depicting the marriage and renunciation scene 
of Nemmatha,’* the 22nd Jama TIrthankara is reproduced and discussed 
here. The panel is divided into 7 sections, 4 facing downwards, and 
3 upwards. Beginning from the bottom, section I shows the dancers and 
musicians which led the marriage proces.sion of Neniinatha; section 11 
the battle between Krsna and Jar.asandha with Nemiiiatha in a chariot; 
section III musicians, army and clansmen of Neminatha; section IV 
(from right) first, Neminatha in a chariot; secondly, the animals for 
slaughter in an enclosure, thirdly, the marriage pandal, called cor?; 
fourthly, fifthly and sixthly, the horse and elephants tables in front of 
the palace of Fiajimatl, who is seated on the teirace with her attendants; 
section V* (from left facing upwards), first, gods and men carrying 
Neminatha in a palanquin to Mount Raivalaka; secondly, Neminatha 
standing in Kayotsarga { penance-practising ) pose ; section VI,‘ ( from 
right) Aristanemi seated on a throne in the midst of the assembly of 
gods and men, giving money .and food in chanty for a year before he 
became a Jina; section VII* ( fiom left to right) first, a scene which 
cannot be exactly identified; it shows Aristanemi seated on a throne 
attended by liy-whisk bearers and others; secondly, Neminatha seated in 
meditation-pose and plucking out the hair in five handfuls. 


' See Nawab, Jaina-cHra-kalpa-drunta; Norman Brown, Asta, July 1938. 
Their description may well bo included under Jaina Iconography 

See Fig 50 from a ceiling in Tejpala temple. 

“ He was also called Aristanemi The story is related in the Uttarudhyayana- 
sutra (Charpentier, XII, p. 164 ), one of the earliest canonical works of the 
Jainas; later by Hemacandra In his Tri'sa'tti-saldka-puruiacantra, Parva 5, 
Sarga 5. 9, 10, 11. 12. 

J Sections V, VI, VII lace upwards. Among them in the order of events comes 
first section VI, then VII and lastly V. 
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Fixtures of Attendants 


Figures of attendants occur in Kathiawar, for the first time, at Dhank.‘ 
It 13 uncertain whether they are Yaksas, special 
attendants to Jaina TIrthahkaras or merely fly- 
whisk bearers.” Figures of both these classes are common in early Jaina 
sculpture.” Though the position of the Dhank figures has not much 
significance, their costume would have had, had the figures survived in¬ 
tact. At present we may note only their high head-dress. 


The pre-Caulukyau temples are almost devoid of this class of figures 
but the Caulukyan temples have them in abundance. Usually these figures 
accompany the different deities tliat are sculptured on the walls of a temple. 
In the case of certain gods and goddesses, for instance Surya and Siva in 
his particular manifestation, the attendant figures have an individuality. 
They are not there as cawam-bearers, but every one of them performs 
some duty or other. The sage Tumbaru or Narada plays on his vtna, and 
Pihgala or Danda holds a staff. Here the sculptor gets an opportunity to 
show his skill in portraying various gestures and poses. 


But in almost all cases the treatment is similar. It becomes stylized 
and amounts very neatly to iconography. Note the pose, concentration 
and ecstasy of the vlu5-and drum-players accompanying Siva in his 
Andhakasuravadhamurti, sculptured in the Nilakantha temple at Sunak. 
As in the deities whom they serve, a gradual development can be traced 
in the evolution of these special attendant figures. Surya images from 
Bhaja, Bodhgaya, Mathura and Bhumara have two consorts and a 
charioteer only. It is however in the post-Gupta period that Surya is 
surrounded by a number of figures besides his consorts, and this too not in all 
cases. Development such as this cannot be traced m the case of diva’s 
attendants. For we have no early figures of Isiva in his Tandava or 
Andhakasuravadlia form.” Pallava and Rdstrakuta sculptures at Mahabali- 
puram and Filuri are too late. 

In Jama iconography the case is different. Figures of Indra, Ambika and 
other attendant figures are found along with Jama Tirthankaras at Mathura, 
and continue to be a common feature of late sculptures and paintings.’ 


' See Fig 76. 

^ For a detailed discussion, see1938, p 429. 

^ Smith, Jatft Stupa, pi. xcviii. 

' See below. 

The earliest Siva figures are those which appear on Knshan coins. 
“ This is also a feature of Buddhist Iconography. 
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Oanoing and! Amoronu 
Fi^oraa 


Human figures that remain to bo discussed are the dancing and 
amorous figures and men and women which 
constitute what is called narathara (man-course). 
The latter forms a basement moulding generally 
in all mediaeval temples. In Kathiawar it is absent from all pre-Caulukyan 
temples. The Caulukyan temples that have it are at Ruhavi, Sandera, 
and Motab.‘ 


Narathara indicates with other courses, as said in the section on 
architecture, the type of a temple, whether it is large or small. The men 
and women therein seem to represent persons on a royal highway, as it is 
sometimes called rajavlthi. How and why a narathara came to be 
sculptured on the basement-wall cannot be definitely explained. But it 
seems that the idea was taken from the practice of portraying a procession 
of men and women on the gateways of Buddhist stupas. Gupta temples, 
however, do not have it, and it would be interesting to find it on a post- 
Gupta temple of any date before the 8th century A. D. 


Artistically the execution of naratharas is poor. First, the figures 
are very small, particularly in comparision with the large figures that 
decorate walls; secondly, they have no individuality, one narathara being 
very similar to the other. 


Amorous couples figure on many of the Caulukyan temples. But 
here they are not so prominent as on the Candella temples at Khajuraho, 
C. I. Whatever be the theories as to their origin, it seems that these figures 
are the descendants of the gay, dancing, often nude figures found on the 
stupa at Mathura and elsewhere, though they seem to be absent from the 
intermediate stage, viz., the Gupta temples.'^ It is not impossible that 
these as well as the dancing figures are representations of some of the 
poses described in the Kama-and Natya-sastras, both of which are 
positively anterior to the mediaeval temples. This can be ascertained if 
all such figures are photographed and studied individually. 

Dancing and amorous figures are found on the wall {jatigha ) of the 
hall and the shrme of a Caulukyan temple, usually on either side of the 
panels of gods and goddesses. Many of them are of singular beauty. 
The variety of the poses in which they are shown, sometimes very 
awkward and seemingly impossible, is reminiscent of the flexibility of the 
limbs of acrobatic dancers. These figures look charming when sculptured 


' Burgess, /ISW/., IX, pis. xclii, xcv, and cl, 

* Unless the couples on either side of the door of the of the Siva 

temple at Bbnmara, MASl., 16, pi , iii a, 34 be regarded as such. 
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in marble, and in them the temples at Delwara, Abu, abound.' Specimens 
of amorous couples seem to be best preserved on the old shrine at Motab* 
and dancing figures in the temple at Modhera.® 


Animal Sculpture 


Figures of animals, lions and horses, are sculptured in the Uparkot and 
Bava Pyara caves at Junagarh.* Here they 
serve the same purpose as they do in the caves at 
Karli, Bedsa, Nasik and Pitalkhora. They decorate the pillars as capitals 
and abaci. The lions look as if cut m the round. They are placed back 
to back as in the pillars of Asoka, a practice which can be traced back to 
the Sumerians through the Iranian and Assyrian times.* 


Pre-Caulukyan temples have no animal figures. The river goddesses 
Gangs and Yamuna in the Varaha temple at Kadvar,* must have had a 
tortoise and tnakara, but their form is hardly visible now. 

In Caulukyan temples a row of horses and elephants appear as base¬ 
ment mouldings. The horse-row {a'svathara) is supposed to be a feature 
of large temples only.’ But in Gujarat it is found on comparatively much 
smaller temples at Sunak, Ruhavi, and Motab," besides the large temples 
at Modhera and Somnath.” It is absent on the temple at Gumli, 

The elephant course (gajathara) invariably decorates the temples 
of this period. 

The horses, for instance at Sunak, are shown prancing in profile, and 
their spirited action, on the whole, is well depicted. The elephants are 
sculptured side-wise, so that only their trunk and head are visible, but 
not the legs. 

The reasons for introducing these animal courses seem to be the same 
as those for the introduction of ‘man course.’ When exactly these courses 
began to be used as temple decorations is uncertain, but it seems to be soon 
after the Gupta period."’ For the treatment of animals is already conven¬ 
tional when we see them in the temples of the 10th and 11th centuries." 

Departure from the conventional use of animals is found m the 
Navalaklia temple at Gumli. Here on one side of the shrine are sculptured 
two elephants. They seem to be doing something, fighting or playing with 


‘ See Fig 54. ® Burgess, ASW/.. IX, pi. ci. ' pi. Iv 

* Burgess, AKK., pis. xxiv and xxviii, 2 

■ See Illustrated London News, 1938. ” Cl. Cousens, Somandtha 

' Ibtd. * Burgess, ASWI., IX, pis. ix, xciil and ci, respectively. 

” Cousens, o. c., pis iv and lx. 

The animal courses do not occur in the Gupta temples at Bhumara 
and elsewhere. 

“ Though it remains to be studied, whether outside Gujarat, animal courses 
were carved with as much regularity as in Gujarat, and what its proportion was. 
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their trunks ' Outstretched front and slightly bent hind legs, uplifted 
trunks and protruding tusks vividly describe the elephants’ action. They 
serve as a good specimen of animal sculpture in the round. But the 
Kathiawar artist, who sculptured it, need not be too highly praised for his 
work, as the elephant figure has been a forte of Indian artists from very 
early times.‘ 

It is in the Navalakha temple again that we meet with other animal 
figures—lion, bull, monkey.” Hera they are used as brackets of pillars. 
From their drawings, the best sculpture seems to be that of the bull which 
is seated in a crouching attitude facing the left. 


Composite or Mythical 
figures 


Among composite or mythical figures, ihe Ktrtitnukha ax\A Makara 
are most common in Gujarat as well as Indian 
sculpture in general. The pre-Caulukyan monu¬ 
ments, including the temples at Than and 
Sutrapada which form a transitional stage, are surprisingly devoid of this 
ornament. In Caulukyan temples, iha Kirtimukha figures almost invariably. 
The places it decorates are the basement (usually its top-most moulding),* 
shafts of short and long pillars (generally the top-most band, just below 
the annulets)." In the temple at Modhera, it is also found on the sur-capital 
of pillars of the maudapa-^ at Dilmal, inset on the slab (back-rest) of the 
tnandapa-w^W^ whereas in the triple shrine at Kasara, it is placed on each 
side of the threshold." 

The Kirtimuliha at all these places is sculptured facing the full front. 
The figures show that it is already stylised. Its evolution can be traced 
back to the Gupta temples” and Ajanta caves of the Vakataka period,'” 
where the form, inspite of being decorative, is realistic. 


' Cousens, SomarfwfAa, pi. xxv. If there were an image in between them, 
we would have said, "Bathing the image." 

^ Excepting the figures on Mohenjo-daro seals where, besides the elephant, 
bull, rhinoceros and tiger aie also realistically carved. 

* Burgess, AKK., pi. xlili, figs. 1, 11, 8, 10, 13 respectively. 

‘ As in the temples at Sunak, Kasara, Kubavi, Motab, Kanoda, Dilmal, 
Modhera (?), except at Taringa. Burgess, ASWI , IX, pis. xciv, xc, xciii, ci., viii (?), 
xii respectively. 

“ Ibid. “ Ibid. ’ Ibid., pi. vlli. ' Ibid., pi. xcii 

° Codrington, Ancient India, pi. xxxl showing sculptures from the 5th 
century temple at Deogarh; Banerji, "The Siva temple at Bhumara," MAS/., 16, 
pi. v. At Bhumara, they are like lion's bead in Greek sculpture having fanciful eyes 
and manes, as pointed out by Banerji, AS/grc., 1921, p. 96. 

Griffiths, Paintings in the Buddhist Cave-temples of Ajanta, pis. 145-146 
(cave xvii) and pi 159 (cave xvi); see also Gangoly, "A note on the Kirtimukba," 
Rupam, 1920, p. II. 
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It must be noted here that the Kirtimukha even in its early form is 
absent in the cave architecture, as well as on the Jaina and Buddhist 
stupas. It seems to have been introduced during the Gupta period, after 
which it became a stock feature of the temples of Mediaeval India.' 

The Makar a as a vahana of the river goddesses Ganga and Yamuna 
IS found at two places only—in the temples at Kadvar and Than. 
The figure at the former place is too indistinct to make any comparison 
with figures outside Kathiawar. The figure at Than, though not so 
indistinct, gives no indication of the shape of its mouth. Representation of 
its body with 4 feet looks naturalistic like the early figures,® but the tail 
is florid, like the tail of a similar figure from the 5th century Gupta 
shrine at Tigowa, C. P.^ 

Elsewhere in Caulukyan monuments, the Makara serves as a 
decorative figure, principally as a bracket of pillars with makaratoranas. 
Instances of these are found in the temple at Modhera,® Somnath, Abu 
and in the kirtitoranas at Sidhpur,® Vadnagar,' Kapadvan)’ and 
Piludra” in North Gujarat. 

It IS only the ‘bust’ of the Makara that is sculptured at these places. 
The tail, if any, has merged into the bracket. This form is more advanced 
than the earlier ones, but there is no striking difference. Even in the 
early stages a Makara was never realistically sculptured. Its mouth was 
like that of an allegator or crocodile, but the tail resembled that of a fish.'° 
The Gujarat Makara would stand 18th in Cousen’s or Vogel’s list. 

Along with the Makara may be mentioned the fish which is 
sculptured on the brackets of pillars in the Navalakha temple at Gumh.*' 
This motive is totally new to Gujarat sculpture, and from the drawing it 

' However, it appears that from the published photographs of the temples of Wr 
C^ukyas and the Haibayas of Tripurl, that the Ktrttmukha was not a popula 
motive with them. 

'' Cousens, Somanatha, pis. xxxtv and 1. 

' Cf. Very early figures from Bharhut, Cousens, ASIAR., 1903-04, pi. Ixv, 
fig. 6; Vogel, Revue Des Asiatiques, Tome VI, 1929-30, pi. xxxiilc. 

* Codrington, 0 . c , pi. xxxiii. “ Burgess, ASW/, ix, pi. Iv, 

“ Burgess, o. c., pi. xxxvii; here Fig. 53. ’ pis. Ivlii-ix; here Fig 56. 

' ASWI., VIII, pi. Ixxxli. (It is not clear from the collotype photograph ). 

’ Annual Report Arch. Survey, Baroda, 1936-37, pl. vi. 

''' For a full representation of the different forms see Cousens’ or Vogel’s 
articles cited above. 

" Burgess, AKK., pl. xlili. 
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appears to be most realistically done. Its presence at Gumli cannot be 
explained at present except as a clan ( totemic ) motive of the Jethvas 
of Gumli.' 

An animal motive equally new as the fish is the ‘griffon,’ which is 
found in the same temple attached as brackets to small pilasters and 
colonnades.’ Burgess at another place calls the griffon figure sardiila. 
From the photograph given by him*, it seems to be a prancing animal 
(horse or lion ). Rare in Gujarat, this motive is a common feature of the 
Candella temples at Khajuraho, C. I.‘ 

The Navalakha temple has also given us a figure of a bird, swan.* The 
naturalness of its two poses, one turning back its long neck and ruffling or 
scratching its feathers, the other as if playing with its companion remind 
us of similar figures reproduced by Griffiths from the paintings at Ajanta.* 

Dwarfs too are a common feature of Gujarat sculpture. These nude, 
stunted, pot-bellied, oval-faced figures always facing the full front usually 
appear as pillar-brackets in temples, for instance, at Sunak, Kasara, Virta, 
Dilmal' and Gumli.* Looked straight from the front, they would pass off 
as figures cut in the round. From early times, such figures have been 
thought fit to bear heavy burdens. In Gandhara and Amaravati’ sculptures 
they carry a heavy garland. Greek influence is held responsible for their 
introduction in the art of the former, and there they are called ‘Amorim’ 
figures. At Mathura they serve as footstools to the Yaksinls."* The 
dwarfs seem to be absent from some Gupta temples", but are found in a 
great number in the Siva temple at Bhumara m a variety of delightful 
poses.'^ Post-Gupta architecture assigned them the position of a bracket to 
temple-pillars, a position which they enjoyed throughout the mediaeval period. 

Design sculpture is divided into three classes :— 

(l) Architectural Designs, (2) Geometric Designs and (3) Floral 
Designs. 

' See above p. 31 and 105 and lA., XII, p. 153. “ Burgess, AKK., p. 180. 

“ /6«d., pi. xliv., fig. 2. * See below for references. 

^ Burgess, AKK., pi. xliii, figs 7 and 15. • O. c., Vol. II. 

’ Burgess, ASW/., IX, pis., Ixxxv, xc, ciil, viii. 

* Burgess, AKK., pi. xHH 

° See Revue Des Arts Asiatique, Tome V, 1928, plance vi & Tome VIII, 
1934, pi. Ixxiv. 

Smith, Jam Stupa, pis.lx-xi. " Codrington, o. c., pis. 29-33. 

'K Banerji, MAS/., No. 16, pis. ix-xl. But lilie the 'Amorlnl' figures they 
•re nude. 
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The Caitya-window ornament occurring almost invariably at all 
periods on Indian monuments may be called an 
Arebitectnral etlgn* architectural design. For the early form of this 

ornament imitates the window-hke, hollow portion on the facade of the 
caitya-caves at Bhaja, Kondane, Bedsa, Karli, Junnar, Nasik, Pitalkhora, 
and Ajanta. In Gujarat-Kathiawar, a cave of this type is not found so far, 
But the caitya-vfindovf design does figure in the caves at Talaja and 
Junagarh and on the temple at Gop. On the facade of the Ebhal Mandap 
cave,' Talaja, it appears that the architect had just begun to cut the design, 
or perhaps left it incomplete. The form on the facade of the Bawa Pyara 
caves" IS more advanced than that at Talaja, but is similar m shape to that 
in the Uparkot caves, (where the design is sculptured on the walls of 
cells') and on the temple at Gop.‘ But in finish and elegance of execution 
of the outline, the caitya-window designs at Uparkot and Gop are much 
superior to those at Talaja. 

The inset figures at Uparkot, as well as the three-or five-petalled 
flower-ornament on the frame of the windows, seem to indicate that the 
design was to symbolize real windows as on the friezes of the stupas at 
Bharhut, Sanchi, and Amaravati. Identical symbolization is also noticed 
later in the caves at Ajanta. The same cannot be said of the caitya-window 
at Gop which also carries figures of gods and goddesses (?). By reason of 
its position, high-up on the stkhara, it looks more like a conventionalized 
window-ornament than the symbol of an actual window. This becomes 
apparent when in the later pre-CauIukyan temples at Visavada, Bilesvara, 
and Sutrapada, the inset figure disappears, but the number of caitya- 
windows increases as the sikhara rises higher. 

The form of the cattya-window at Uparkot is more or less identical, 
almost a round window, cut within an oval frame with a finial and side- 
loops. The form exhibited in these Kathiawar monuments is different from 
that in the early monuments in Central India (Bharhut', Sanchi'), the 
Deccan (Bhaja, Bedsa, Nasik, Karli, Ajanta, Kanhen') or the Andhra country 
(Amaravati).* But it resembles the form in the Gupta temples at Nachna'and 
Bhumara,"' the cave 19 at Ajanta” and the Varaha cave at Mahabalipuram.'* 

' Burgess. AKW., pi. xxviii. “ /frwJ., pi, xix. ’ ibid., pi. xxi; here Fig. 22 

* bfd , pis. li-ii. * Codringtoa, Ancient India, pis. xi-xii. 

* Marshall, Monuments o/ Sanchi, II, pi. xxxiv, 

’’ Codrlngtoo, o. c., pis. iv B and v B, C, D, A and vi B. 

* Ibid., pi. xxvc; Burgess, Amaravati, pi. xlii, 7. “ Ibid., pi, xxvc. 

Banerjl, MAS/., XVI, pi. xiii " Codrington, o. c., pi. xxxvl, 

” Jottveu-Dubreuil, Archdologie, Tome I, pi. XV b. 
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The Gop-Uparkot cat/ 31 a-window form persists in the rest of the pre* 
Caulukyan temples at Visavada, Bilesvara and Sutrapada' with hardly any 
modification. As the form now decorates the sikhara, its number is 
consequently increased. 

Two changes are noticeable with regard to the cai<ya-window design 
m Caulukyan temples. The first is the change in its form, the second is 
the increased decorative use of it. Both these new features are fully 
exhibited in the old temple at Than.’ Here the form of the design has 
become complex with volute-like flourishes of the sides of the window. 
Again instead of ornamenting the sikhara only, ( we have no means of 
ascertaining whether it decorated the sikhara here, as it is no more ), 
the design is now carved on the pediment of niched figures in tiers, ( an 
earlier stage in the development of this fashion is noticed in the Varaha 
temple at Kadvar,' where a double row of simple caiVya-windows appears 
over the head of niched figures over the shrine door ), so that every such 
figure looks as if enshrined within a pyramidal temple. 

This pyramidal crowning of niched figures with caifya-window designs 
IS a characteristic feature of Caulukyan temples without any exception. 

Besides this use, the cat/ya-window was made to decorate other parts 
of the temple as well. As a rule it is found on the basement mouldings 
above the a'svathara ( horse-course), on the projecting course between the 
wall of the base and the wall of the shrine, between the roof and the shrine- 
wall, arranged in tiers in the form of a pyramid over niched-figures, and 
lastly over the entire face of the sikhara. Departure from this exhaustive 
exhibition of caiVya-window designs at Sunak is noticed in the Jaina temples 
at Taringa,^ and Sarotra,' where only the niched figures on walls are 
ornamented with this design. 

Everywhere, in this period, the form of the cfl«7ya-window is ornate, 
rather intricate with slender curves within curves. 

Such an extensive decorative use of the cai/ya-window ornament was ^ 
then common in many parts of mediaeval India Of course, the form is 
not identical in all details with that found in Gujarat. But a parallel 
evolution in the caiVyn-window design as well as its increased ornamental 
use, can be traced, for instance, in the Deccan,® Karnataka’, C. I., C. P.," 
U. P. and Rajputana. 

' Cousens, Somanutha, pis. xliii, xl, xli. * Ibid , pi. xxxii. 

“ pi. xlit-viii. * Burgess,/tSW/.. pi. Ixxxi. ‘ /frtcf,, pis. Cxi and x. 

* Cousens, Mediaeval Temples of the Dahhan, ASI.,{NIS) , XLIII, pis. xvi-vii. 

' Cousens, Chalukyan Architecture, ASl,, (NIS)., XIII, pi. 1. 

" Banerjl, Haihayasof Tnpuri and their Monuments ,MASI pis. I, xxb. 
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Vedika or the lail-ornament is the other architectural design, It is 
n • found only at three places m Kathiawar; (1) on 

■ eiign facade of the Ebhal Mandap cave, Talaja 

(2) below the caitya-window ornament in the Uparkot caves, Junagarh*, and 

(3) on the screen of the Jhinjuri Jhar caves near Dhank.* 


The pattern of the Vedika at the Ebhal Mandap and Jhinjuri caves is 
of a large bold variety of the type found on the screen of the early caitya- 
caves in W. India. But unlike the latter it is carved in very low relief. 
The pattern in the Uparkot caves is comparatively small, but cut similarly 
in low relief. 


Geometric designs are found on ceilings of monuments either excavated 
or built. The caves and pre-Caulukyan temples 
in Kathiawar do not seem to contain such 
sculptured ceilings. A study of the geographical evolution of the ceilings 
in the later temples is hence not possible. 


Geometric Deiigni. 


The sabhdmandapa of every Caulukyan temple, it appears, had a 
sculptured ceiling. The surviving evidence shows that it was usually of 
a geometric pattern; but at times also of a floral, or mixed type or one 
containing human figures. 


Purely geometric designs are seen in the sabhdmandapa of the 
temples at Sunak,^ Sandera,' Dhinoj,® and in the tombs of Sheikh Farid’ 
and Bawa Quazi" at Anahilvad; in the Jami and Mayapuri Masjids' 
( Somnath, Kathiawar ); and in the Viniala and Tejahpala’s temple at 
Abu.'° Briefly the design is as follow ;— 

Concentric circles of decreasing diameters are placed in an octagon. 
First three circles from below are cut deep and decorated with a tooth-like 
thing, which is nothing but the portion left out in cutting the cusps in 
each circle. The next four circles illustrate the geometric design of arch- 
like cusp and circle. The inner-most circle and the cusp look like a half- 
opened flower. This design may have developed from lotus or similar 
flower design, which is first noticed on the wooden umbrella over the 
caitya in the caitya-c3.\e at Karli“. The latter design may have been 
copied directly from nature, or it may be a truthful representation of an 
open umbrella. 


I 

A 

A 

I 


Burgess, AKK.t pi xxvUi ^ here Fig, 22. 

Ibtd , p 152; here Fig. 24, * Burgess, ASIV/., IX, pi. Ixxxvi, 

Here Fig. 44. ® Burgess, o. c., pi xcviil, ^ pi. xv. 

Ibtd*, pi. xvii, ° Cousens, Somandtha, pis. xi and xvtiia; here Figs. 47*43, 
HereFigs. 45-46. Codrington.o.c., p.28,fig. 8. 
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Anyvraiy, the concentric circle design was very popular in early 
mediaeval temples. It occurs in the contemporary Calukyan temples’ and 
the mediaeval temples of the Deccan.’ A few modem temples also have it. 
Gujarati sculptors now-a-days call it ‘Kachala’-and-'Zummar’ ( cocoanut- 
shell-and-pendant) design.® 

Floral and geometric designs are found on ceilings in the porches of 
the temples at Gorad and Vadnagar.' In the former a conventionalized 
flower is placed inside a square; in the latter stylized floral design is cut 
out in very bold relief inside a parallelogram. 


Floral designs 

Floral Deaigoi 


comprise leaf-and-flower, creeper and purely leaf 
decorations. The earliest use of floral designs in 
Kathiawar is noticed on the bases of pillars in 
the Uparkot caves at Junagarh.® There nude figures, like the nude garland- 
bearers or ‘Amorim’ figures of Gandhara sculptures, carry an inverted 
stylized lotus-leaf-Iike ornament. The moulding above it is decorated with 
festoons and lotus-like buttons. 


In the Buddhist caves of Western India, such designs appear at a 
very late date, after 400 A. D., though lotus and leaf design in the shape 
of volutes and angular-turned leaves is seen in the friezes at Sanchi; “ later 
on the pilasters from Kankali stupa at Mathura’ and on the bases and 
capitals of the pilasteis of the Gupta temple at Deogarh.® But 
such effulgence of festoons, creepers and flowers is noticed only in the 
later caves at Ajanta.’ This evidence gathered from places separated by 
time and space is of little use in deciding the approximate age of the pillars 
at Uparkot. Occurrence of leaf and creeper design at Sanchi and Mathura 
may induce one to date the Uparkot pillars, if not so early as the 
monuments at these places, at least to the 3rd century A. D., and not to 
the 6th-7th century, as the comparison with the design in the late caves at 
Ajanta would, allowing a reasonable time for parallel development of 
architectural designs in Kathiawar. 


' Couseos, Chalukyan Arch%tecture, pis. Ixxxiii, xcix, cxxxiv, cxlix. 

’ Cousens, Mediaeval Temples of the Dakhan, pi. viii, 

" For these terms I am thankful to Mr. Mistrl, who has built many temples 
Only last year a Jaina temple of the Abu-type was constructed under his supervision 
near Madhavbag, Bombay. 

' Burgess, ASVF/,, IX, pis, ciii and lx respectively. 

' Burgess, AKK., pi. xxiv; here Fig. 22. 

' Marshall, Guide to Sanchi, pi. xiii. 

^ Smith, Jam Stupa, pi. xlviii, 2, 3, and pi. xi. 

' Codilngton, o. c., pi. 31. 

17 


• Ibid., pi. 35. 
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Another design, closely related with the preceding one, is what is 
known as the pot-and-foliage motive. It is almost an invariable feature of 
the Caulukyan temples. There a conventionalized vase, from which spring 
forth buds and flowers, and a broad indented leaf falling down on either side 
of the vase, decorates usually the middle part and capitals of short pillars 
of the sabhainandapa. Examples of these may be taken from the temples 
at Sunak, Sandera, Kasara and Modhera,' Somnath, Sejakpur and Gumli.® 

More or less identical foliage design is found on the pillars of the 
Gupta temples at Deogarh® and Bhumara,' and then on many early 
mediaeval' and mediaeval temples.' This may have descended from the 
floral motive on the medallions on the railings of Bharhut’ and Sanchi" 
stupas. It is absent in the earlier cave architecture, but occurs later in 
the Ramesvara cave at Ellora.' The design thus presents a remarkable 
continuity with this exception that at Deogarh and Bhumara, though the 
design forms part of a pilaster, it looks as if cut in the round, and the leaves 
more real; in the later temples these appear stylized.'' 

The design which is called ‘string course’, ‘scioll’ or ‘creeper’ is 
essentially floral. Among the pre-Caulukyan monuments, it is found only 
on the entrance of a Bawa Pyara Cave at Junagarh" and to a certain extent 
on the door frame of the Kadvar temple'', where it is mixed up with a 
diamond design. In the Caulukyan temples, its principal place is on the 
shrine-door way,'” the outer side of the wall of the sabhdmandapa'* and 
the basement moulding.*' At the last mentioned place its form is in the 

‘ Burgess, ASW/ , IX, pis. Ixxxv, xciv-v, .\c. 

> Cousens, Somanatha, pis, iv, and ix, Ixii, and Ixiii, and xxv and xxvi. 

“ Codrington, o. c., pi. 31. ‘ Banerji, MASI , 16, pi. v. 

° Cousens, Clialukyan Architecture, pis. xxxiii and c\v 

“ Cousens, Mediaeval Temples of the Dakhan, pi. xxiv. 

’ Barva, Bharhut, Aspects of Life and Art, pi xxxii. 

’ Codrington, o. c., pi. 17; it also occurs on a pillar from Kankall Tila, 
Mathura, { Smith, o. c., pi. xlvi, 3 ), but this appears to be a late piece. 

s Codrington, o. c., pi. 51. Cl. Burgess, ASWI., IX, pi. xciv. 

" Burgess, AKK., pi. xviii, 2. Cousens, Somanatha, pi, x,\m\ . 

’’ E. g., the temples at Modhera, Sandora, Kasara, Delmal, Vadnagar. Burgess, 
4SW7., IX. pis. 11, xcv, xcii, xii, Ixvii, l.xiii. 

E g,, the temples at Sandera, Kanoda, Delmal, Modhera, Ibid., pis , xciv, 
xii, Ixv., vii; and Gumli, Sejakpur and Parbadl. AKK , pi., xlii and Somanatha, 
pis. Ixii, and Ixxi. 

E, g , the temples at Suuak, Rubavl, Gorad, Burgess, ASWI., IX, pis 
Ixxxi, xciii and cti and Somanatha and Gumli. Cousens, o. c., pis. iv, and ix 
and xxv and xxvi. 
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shape of a broad indented leaf which is more or less the same everywhere, 
whereas slight variations do occur in the other two. 

The fashion of decorating the door-jambs does not seem to be popular 
in the ancient period, for the door-jambs of all early cave-temples' are 
devoid of any floral or geometric design though we have to note that such 
decorations are found in profusion on the railing pillars and lintels 
of the Buddhist stupas. Floral and other designs appear on the Gupta 
cave at Udayagiri, and structural temples at Deogarh, and Bhumara.’ 
Since then the door-jamb decorations of the type found in later temples 
became common. These remarks also hold good with regard to the 
designs at other two places on temples. For the basement design it may 
be added that there are hardly any pre-Gupta structural temples. And 
though all the Gupta temples do not seem to have elaborately moulded 
bases, still, it appears, that their flat bases were ornamented with designs." 

With the vogue of moulded bases, the designs on them degenerated 
into conventional forms; indented lotus leaf, diamond set in with a flower, 
and others, some of which we find m the temples of Gujarat and Kathiawar. 

A study of the evolution of designs above referred to is deferred at 
present for lack of clear, well-defined photographs from the Gujarat- 
Kathiawar temples. 


' For instance the Lomas Rlshi Cave and the Caitya Caves at Ajanta, 
Bhaja, Bedsa, Kasik; cf. Codrington, o. c., pis. 1 A, 4, 5 B, C. 

Ibid., pis. 29 and 31; Banerji, MASl., No. 16. pi. iv. 

“ Codrington, o. c., pi. 31, B; at Bhumara, (Banerji, o. c., pi., ii), however, 
the base is moulded still unadorned. 


PART m 

CHAPTER V 

CULTS 


ARCHITECTURAL style classified temples of Gujarat into pre- 
Caulukyan and Caulukyan and various sub-groups. Religion would 
classify them into ^iva, Vaisnava, Brahma, Saurya, and so forth. But 

this is not enough. It is interesting to know 
CUuifiaatiaB of empa» whether there were any special signs or features 

of each shrine, and to what extent these were common. 

The inquiry is directed to a shrine which is designated according to 
the cult image placed in it. This is analysed under the following heads 


(a) Cult image, (b) Image on the door-lintel, (c) Images on the 
panel above the door-frame, (d) Images on the principal niches round the 
shrine. (e) Orientation of a shrine. (f) Pradaktitiamarga or 
Ambulatory passage, (g) Nandi, diva’s bull, in the mandapa facing the 
shrine. 


The temples 

Saiva Teraplea 


designated as ^iva are situated at (a) Bilesvara,' 
(b) Sunak’, (c) Sandera', (d) Ruhavi*, (e) Gorad*, 
(f) Virta,' (g) KamtoT-Solanki’, (h) Wadhwan 
( Ranakdevl’s )," (i) Sejakpur (Navalakha),’ (j) Anandapur (Anantesvara),‘°, 
(k) Somnath” (1) Gumli (Navalakha)” (m) Sarnal (Galtesvara).” 


At (b), (d), (f), ^iva is called Nllakantha; at (e), Somesvara; at 
(k), Somanatha; at (g), Sandalesvara; at (j), Anantesvara; at (a), perhaps 
Bilesvara; while at (c), and (l), the shrines are no more in use, as the 
lingas are removed”; for (h), Cousens gives no name. 


' Cousens, Somanatha, p. 40. 
‘ lbid.,p. 109. 

» Ibid., p 111. 


» Burgess 4 511"/., IX p. 103. 
' Ibid., p 108. 

' Ibid., 


’ Ibid.,p.9\. " Cousens, o.c , p. 54 

1 Ibid., p. 57. Ibid., p. 60. 

u Ibid., p. 60. Ibid., p. 36; also Burgess, AKK., p. 179. 

>» Burgess, ASWI., VIII, p. 95. 

Also at (k) Somanatba, 
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Bnt though ^iva is so dififerently called, the cult image everywhere 
Cult Ima • ^ except where it is removed ) is or was a It hga'. 

* At some places, it must be said that the linga 

is not old. 

The image on the door-frame or lintel at (c), (d), (e), (f), and (h) is 
that of Ganesa; for (a), and (b), it is not recorded; 
IiiiBga on t • oor nto a,t (i), (j), (k), and (1), it seems to have 

been destroyed. 


(C) and (d) have Brahma, Visnu and Siva on the panel above the door¬ 
frame: (h) has Gane^, Brahma, ^ivaand Vistju ; 
at (a), (b), (g), (i), (j) and (1), either they have 
been not recorded by oversight, or they did not 
exist, or if they did exist, are now destroyed or removed; at (k), the panel 
seems to have been replaced by ordinary slabs of stone. 


Imago* on the panel 
above the door-frame 


At (a), there are no niches, 
(b) has; 


Image* in the principal 
niche* round the ihrine 


in the back-niche facing west Natesa; 
in the niche „ north Kali; 

in the niche facing south Tripurantaka.* 


(c) 

has: 

in the back niche ( west) 


Siva; 


in the niche facing 

north 

Visnu; 

(d) 

11 II II IJ 

has: 

south 

Brahma. 


in the back niche 

west 

13 mamahesvara; 


in the niche facing 

north 

Brahma-Sarasvatl; 

(e) 

II If II II 

has: 

south 

LaksmI - N arayana. 


in the back niche 

(east) 

Mahakala; 


in the niche facing 

north 

Nalesa; 

(0 

II II It 11 

has same as (e). 

south 

Bhaiiava. 


‘ At Somanatha, according to Alberani, the cult image was a Itttga. It may 
be a lingodbhavamurti also, as some Muslim writers allege that they saw an 
idol. See Cousens, o. c.. p. 20-21 

‘ Burgess, here, as at many places, calls the image Bbairava, which is not 
quite correct 
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For (g), there is no mention; (h) has niches but no images; for 

(i), Cousens’ information is not specific; he says “among the principal images 
on the walls are Bhairava, MahakalT, (Natesal, Siva-Parr^atl, LakshmI- 
Narayana, Vishnu, Gaijapati, Brahma, and Sitala-Mata.” 

(j) has: 

the back-niche (west) empty; 

in the niche facing north Kala Bhairava; 

„ ,, „ „ south Camunda. 

(k) had niched-images, but they are completely mutilated, while the 
back of the shrine is destroyed. 

(l) has: 

in the back niche (west) isiva-Parvatl; 

in the niche facing north Laksmi-Narayana'; • 

... south Brahma-Sarasvati. 


(a), (b), (c), (d), (i), (j), (k), and (l) face the east; while (e), 
_ . . (f), (g) face the west; for (h), there is no 

Orientation . . 

information. 


Pradakiinamarga 


Nandi 


Only (a), (i), (k) and (l) have had 

pradaksinamarga. 

At (a), (b), (i), there is a Nandi; for the rest 
there is no indication. 


This analysis shows that the majority of the old ^aiva temples in 
Gujarat have or had, besides a linga, 

(1) Ganesa on the door-frame; 

(2) the triad with ^iva in the centre, and sometimes Gane^ also on 
the panel above the door-frame; 

(3) in the niches round the shrine: 

(a) Siva, Visnu and Brahma, sometimes with their consorts also; 

(b) only Saiva gods and goddesses: 


(4) sometimes ( often in larger temples ) a pradaksinamarga ; 

(5) the face on the east or the west; 

(6) Nandi. 


VaisnnvB Templet 


Vaisnava temples, so far found, are at Kadvar' 
and perhaps the “ Old temple ” at Than' and 


the one at Manod." 


' Cousens, o. c., p. 38. 

• Burgess ASW^., ix, p. 109-110. 


“ Ibid., p. 48 
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At Kadvar the cult image is of Varaha; on its pedestal are Narasimha, 
Visnu on Garuda, and biva-Parvatl. On the door-frame is Visnu, while 
Ganesa is a little above him. Above this, there is a panel with Surya, 
Brahma, Visnu, biva and Soma or Candra. On either side of the door¬ 
way, at the bottom are the river-goddesses Yamuna and Gahga, now 
much defaced. On the outside there are no niches. Cousens does 
not mention what side it faces', but, I think, it faces the east'. It has a 
pradak^inaniarga. 

At Than the “Old temple” has : 

(a) no cult image now, but has an SsaMti-seat-for the image; (b) in 
the niches, on the south, Ganapati, with a female on the north Gahga, 
upon a makara\ on the west (back) Varaha. 

(c) The face to the cast. 


The temple at Manod, Burgess calls it on the plan, that of Narayana, 
but gives no details in the text. Its analysis is therefore not possible. 


Templet of Brahma 


Very few temples of Brahma are known; none, so far, from Kathiawar. 

In Gujarat there is one at Khed-Brahma", Idar 
State, Mahikantha; outside Gujarat, at the foot 
of the hill at Vasantgadh', Sirohi State; also near Prayagtirtha, 
Delwada," (this is very recent, built in 1832 A D.); at Dudahi’, in Lalitpur; 
at Khajraho’; and at Sevadi", in the Jodhpur State. 

The Khed-Brahma temple in Gujarat is here discussed. 

Its sculptured walls seem to be as old as the 12th century,® but the 
temple might have been renovated. It is still in use, being worshipped by 


' The plan does not say anything, but the two photographs, (Cousens, 
o. c., pt. xxx-xxxi), indicate this. 

''' Cousens, Ibid., suggests it may be Vamanavatara. 

» ASIAR., 1906-7, p. 174. 

* ASIWC., 1905-6, p. 50, photo, no. 2672 This could not be traced in the 
Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. 

° Watson Museum Report, Rajkot, 1902-3, p. 15. 

° 4S/VyC., 1905-6, p. 51; also Cunningham, ilS/.,X, p. 93. 

’ Ibid. " ASIAR , 1906-7, p 174. 

“ Cousens, ASIAR., 1906-7, p. 174; fig. 6. ASIWC., 1908, p. 6, refers to 
photographs nos. 3039-51. These could not be traced in the Prince of Wales 
Museum, Bombay. 
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the Khedavala Brahmans, who are Audichas and followers of Sukla 
Yajurveda.' 

The temple is oblong’ and has: 

(a) a cult image of Brahma; 

(b) on the door lintel, Ganesa; 

(c) in the principal projecting niches, figures of Brahma; 

(d) the face to the east. 

Another of its peculiarities may be noted. There is an unusually large 
number of female figures on the walls, and the astadikpalas are represented 
in female form.® 

On the essential nature of a ^iva, Vaisnava and Brahma shrine some 
light is thrown by the triple .shrine at Kasara.* 

Here the Saiva shrine has: 

(a) a hnga ; 

(b) Ganesa on the door lintel; 

(c) in the niches only Saiva gods and goddesses; 

(d) the face to the east. Other details are not mentioned. 

The Vaisnava shnne (a) had an image which is now removed ; 
(b) has the face to the south; and (c) all the figures on the walls and 
niches Vaisnava. Burgess does not mention what the “dedicatory image’’ 
on the door frame was. 

The Brahma shrine had an image of Brahma, which now seems to be 
removed; has the face to the north; and (c) on the walls figures of Brahma 
either standing or with Sarasvatl seated on his knee. 


Correlating now the results of the essential characteristics of each 
shrine as shown at Kasara with those of indivi¬ 
dual temples of Siva, Visnu and Brahma, the 
Saiva temples may be grouped into two main classes:— 


SaivB Temples 


(a) Pure-havmg Saiva figures only; 

(b) Mixed-Siva as the principal, other gods-Visnu and Brahma— 
subsidiary. 


' For details of worship see Ibid. 

’ Cousens seems to regard this as a special feature of a Brahma temple. 

' Ibid , p. 176; rather devt!> of these gods ? 

• Burgess, ASIV/., IX, p. lOSl. Cousens reports another triple shrine at 
Parbadi, o.c., p. 62, and says that it was dedicated to Siva, Viwu, Surya or Brahma. 
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To (a) thus belong the temples at Sunak, Gorad, Virta, Anandapur, and 
perhaps Somnath; to (b) those at Sa^era, Ruhavi, Sejakpur, and Gumli. 

For Vaisnava temples no definite results can be gathered because of 

„ . _ . dearth of material. But it may be said that the 

* Asmplos , • I « « If /wf — 

temple at Kadvar and the Old temple at Than 
continue the Gupta tradition, in as much as they include the goddesses Gahga 
and Yamuna; while the Kasara (triple) shrine is after the Caulukyan fashion. 

As regards the orientation nothing can be said definitely, for the temples 
in two instances face south or east. 


Tample of Brahma 


Templof of Surya 


For the temple of Brahma the following facts 
emerge, that it has; 

(a) a cult image of Brahma; 

(b) niches containing figures of Brahma; 

(c) Gane^ on the door-lintel; 

(d) the face to the east or north. 

Temples of Surya are found at (a) Gop (?)', (b) Visavada’ (?) 

(c) Kmderkheda', (d) Pasthar,* (e) Sutrapada,* 
(f) Than,® (g) Bhimanatha, (Surya-Narayana),’ 
(h) Triveni near Somnath,* (i) Bagavadar,® and (j) Modhera.‘° 

(a) and (b) have no cult image now but might have had a Surya 

Cult Ima e image, (c), (d), (e), (f), (h), (i) have images of 

* Surya, but they may not be as old as the temples 

themselves. Positively at (f) and (i) they are modern. At (j) the image 
has disappeared, but the asctna-seat-remains, on which are carved seven 
horses of Surya. 

No information for (a), (b) and (c). At (d), (e), (f), and (i) there is 
Ganesa on the door-frame. For (g), and (h) there 
Image on the door-lintel information. At (j) the figure is destroyed. 

Images on the pan.) For (a), (b). (c), (d), (e), and (g) there is no 
above the door-frame information. 

At (f), (h) and (i) are navagrahas; and at (]) there are seated figures 
of Surya. 


2 

5 

n 


Cousens, Somanatha^ p. 
Ibtd., p 44. ' 

Cousens, o. c., p. 41. ' 

Cousens. o. c.. p. 28 ' 


also Burgess, AKK., p. 187. 

■d., p. 42. ' Burgess, AKK., p. 186. 

id., p. 46. ’ Burgess, ASWI., IX, 73. 

'■d., p. 71. i' Burgess, ASWl., IX, p. ‘ 


18 
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At (a), (b), (c), (d), (e) there are no niches; for (i) and (g) there is no 
information. At (f) and (j) there are standing 
figures of Surya; at (h) on the north niche is 
Laksmi-Narayana; on the south Brahma and 
Sarasvatl; on the west Uma-Mahesvara. 

(a), (e), (f), (g) and (h) face the east; for others 
there is no information. 


ImagM on tha principal 
njehai round the ahrine 


Orientation 


Pradakeinamarga 


All have pradaksiriamarga except (c), (f), 
and (i), for which there is no specific information. 


Summarising these results it can be said that Surya temples have: 

(a) a cult image ( mostly standing ); 

(b) the image of Ganesa on the door-lintel; 

(c) on the panel above the shrine-door either navagrahas or 
Surya figures; 

(d) in the niches (i) Surya figures; and (ii) in some temples also 
other gods and goddesses; 


(e) the face to the east; 

(f) and usually a pradaksindmarga. 

Old temples of goddesses, found till now, are two: (l) Limboji Mata,' 
at Delmal, (2) Vyaghresvarl at Dhinoj*. To this 
may be now added the ^itala Mata at Piludra." 


Tamplai of GoddeHei 


The first temple is not very old, but it is a reconstruction of the old 
one. It IS now dedicated to Limboji Mata, so called because her image 
was found under a nimb tree ( Meltaazadirachia ); and this tree is 
said to be the home of Visnu, and worshipped in the case of smallpox.* 

The temple of Limboji-Mata has: 

(a) a cult image*; 

(b) Gasiesa. on the door-hntel; 

(c) a panel of seated devts above the door; 

(d) the face to the north ; 

No information on the niched-figures round the shrine and the 
pradaksindmarga is available. 


* Burgess, ASgr/., IX, p 87. “ /6«d., p. 110 

• Annual Report of the Archaeological Department, Baroda State, 1936-37, 
p. 6, pi. vii. 

‘ Burgess, o. c., p 88 citing BG., IX, p. 385. Even now on the first ol 
Chaitra sudi, observed as the new year day. people in Gujarat and particularly in the 
Deocan eat and drink the juice of nimb leaves with sugar. 

‘ It is described under Iconography. 
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For the temple of Vyaghresvarl* there is not much information. As it 
now stands, it is rebuilt. But it faces the east. 

The temple of ^Itala Mata has: 

(a) or had an image of Sltala*; 

(b) an image of a 4*armed goddess on its door-lintel; 

(c) the face to the east; 

(d) various gods and goddesses on the outside of the shnne-wall; 

(e) an image of Uma-s<*ln7a-^iva on the sikhara, just above the 
shrine-wall. 

_ . . The result of our analysis of shrines dedicated to 

Conoluiioii 

different gods and goddesses shows that:— 

(a) Temples of i ^iva generally face the east or west; 

ii Visnu even south; 

iii Brahma east or north; 

iv Surya usually east; 

V A devi north or east; 

(b) Ganapati is in the centre of the door-lintel generally in all shrines. 

(c) i A purely ^aiva shrine has Saiva parivdradevatas ; 

ii An ordinary ^aiva shrine has other deities as well; 

iii A purely Vaisnava shrine has Vaisijava gods and goddesses ; 

iv A shrine of Surya has Surya figures in niches besides those of 
other gods on walls; 

V A purely Brahma shrine has figures of Brahma in the 
principal niches round the shrine. 

The conclusion indicates tlial there were no hard and fast rules for the 
^ orientation of a shrine, but generally the east 

was preferred. Ganapati had come to occupy, 
at least in Gujarat, the position which he occupies now, the position of an 
auspicious deity, Mangalamurti or Vighnahartd, ‘Remover of obstacles' 
and as such was placed in the centre of the door-lintel in almost every 
temple. And this, in no way, indicates ( or indicated) that the temple was 
dedicated to ^iva.' 


Remarks 


' She is said to be the patron goddess of SonTs (goldsmiths), and of the Mas'ri 
Srimall Viniyas. Burgess, o. c., p. 110. 

' The Report does not mention it, but I owe this information and the details 
given here to Dr. Hirananda Sastri, Director of Archaeology, Baroda State, who 
kindly sent me other photographs of the temple for study 

’ Cousens admitted this in ASIAR , 1906-7, p 177, though he still doubted 
If Gaae^ would be so placed in a Vaisnava temple. However, in hia Somandtha, 
he seems to follow Burgess, and regards Gane^ on the door-lintel as an indication 
of a Siva temple. 
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. (CLASSIFICATION of temples on the basis of the cult image 
illustrated the popularity and distribution of different cults. More 
light on these various gods and goddesses of each cult is thrown by a 
discussion of images found in Gujarat. 

Description of images broadly falls into the following groups: 

(1) ^iva or ^ivite images, which include ^iva, his various forms, 
his ganas, and goddesses. 

(2) Vaisnava or Visnuite images, which include 24 forms of Visnu, 
his avataras, and goddesses. 

( 3 ) Brahma, or images of Brahma, Sarasvati and others. 

( 4 ) Saurya or images of Surya, his consorts, attendants and navagrahas. 

(5) Miscellaneous (Hindu); River goddesses, Vayu, Rsis etc. 

(6) Jaina or images of Jinas, Yaksas, Yaksinis and others. 

Majority of the images discussed here exist today in the temples 
mentioned before, and they are arranged into various groups according to 
the architectural style of the temples. This enables us to treat the images 
chronologically. Loose sculptures are subsumed under the various groups 
on stylistic considerations. 

In each group of images the order followed is the one observed by 
Gopinath Rao' and often his terminology is adopted. But it must be said 
that this is for the sake of convenience and clarity only. For many of his 
terms are late and South Indian in origin,” and rarely used in Gujarat. 

Among the earliest iaaiva images is the one of Ganaiiati. It is seated 
. on one of the ca»<ya-windows on the west side 

of the sikhara of the Gop temple.” Its detailed 
description is not possible as the photograph* does not show the figure 
clearly. Perhaps it is seated in ardhaparyanka. Ganesa in this position 
is found in a medallion in a caitya-window once adorning some part of the 
5 th century Gupta temple at Bhumara.” 

' Elements of Htndu Iconography, 4 volumes. 

> They are too much Sanskritized. ' Burgess, AKK., p. 187. * Ibid., pi. li, 

* Banerjl, MAS!., No. 16, pi. ; also 4S/IVC., 1920-21, pi. xxiii. 

Coomaraawamy says that the earliest image of Gaoapati, now known, is perhaps the 
one represented on the Amaravati coping. See bis Yaksa, 1, p. 7, pi. 23, fig, 1 and 
Burgess, Stupas of Amardvatt, pi. xxx, 1. 
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Next in time is the Ganapati figfure(?) standing in a niche on the south 
side of the “Old Temple” at Than.* 

After this, Gaijapati is usually found seated on the lintel of the door¬ 
frame of the shrine. At Kadvar he is seated on one knee, the other is 
raised up. The trunk is turned to the left. The symbols are not visible.* 

Ganapati figures in a similar position elsewhere are not published. In the 
14th century temple at Than* Ganapati is seated in the position described 
previously. But his head is too large and resembles a real elephant head. 

Standing figures of Ganapati were also current. A huge (about 6 feet) 
mutilated figure now lies near the sun temple on the Hiranya, near Somnath. 

One such figure is found in a panel from Kapadvanj, now in the 
Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. The figure* stands in dvibhanga 
pose between two pilasters; has four arms: the hands on the right carry 
a stick (bamboo), and ankusa{l)-. the objects in those on the left are not 
clear. The trunk is turned to the left. As the belly is not very bulging, 
the figure may be called a Taruna Ganapati." The figure is to be placed 
in the late 13th or 14th century on the style of the accompanying figures." 

The earliest ^iva image, so far available, is found on the door-frame 
of the Kadvar temple.’ It is seated in ardhapar- 
**** yanka on a lotus: the right knee is bent, and the 

left raised up; has 4 hands: the right ones hold a tri'sula, and aksatnald; 
the left ones a sarpa (?) and kamandalu. Evidently it is a Sukhasanamiirti, 
but none of such images described by liao" holds a kamandalu and a mala. 

From the same place comes the Uma-Mahesa image.* ^iva is seated 
in lalitdsaha on a nandl; on his left lap is Uma, now much defaced. 
All the hands of ^iva ( and even of Uma) are broken, except the upper 
right one bearing a tristtla."’ 


' Cousens, Somanutha, p. 48, pi. 1. Cousens says in a footnote (Ibid., 1) 
that it may be Varaha, but the head is missing and no further comment is possible 

’ Ibid., pi. xxxiv. ’ Ibid., pi. xlix. 

* See Fig, 66. * Cf. Rao, Iconography, I. i, p. 52 

0 I cannot say quite positively, for similar figures found from Satrunjaya, and 

now in the India Museum, London, Nos IM 100-1916, are placed in A D 1000, 

though it must be said that they are totally different from the hnown Caulukyan 
figures of the period. ’’ Cousens, o c., pis. xxxii and xxxiv. 

’ See, 0 . c., 11, i, pp 129-130 ® Cousens, o. c , pi. xxxv. 

Cf. Rao, o. c., II, 1, p. 133, the figures here correspond very much to the 
description given in Rupamandana. 
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Identical is the figure from Navalikha temple, Gumli,‘ and the other 
from Kapadvauj, now in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. In the 
last iaiva’s lower right hand is in varadatnudra, while the left embraces 
U ma, who seems to hold in her left hand a lotus stalk or mirror (?)• 
Her left leg hangs down, as is usual in such figures.* The Gumli 
and Kapadvanj figures resemble much in motive and treatment of the 
facial expression, and may be placed in the late 13th century, the Gumli 
a little earlier of the two. 


Samharamurtii of Siva 


The Nllakantha temple at Sunak presents us with an Afidhakasuravadha- 
murti. It is in a niche on the south side of the 
shrine.® Burgess calls it Bhairava,* but, as the 
description will show, it is a form of Siva, assumed while killing the 
demon Andltaka. 


^iva stands in an aZtd/ia posture; his left leg is bent, and the right 
carried a little backwards and held stiff. He had 8 arms (or perhaps 
more ), but now only 4 remain. His upper left liand holds (?) the demon, 
while the other upper left and right hold the stretched elephant-skin m 
the shape of a prabhdmandalaf the lowest right hand seems to hold a 
disc-like object (?) Below him stands perhaps the apasmdrapurusa in 
dlii^ha posture; on the right stands a figure (indistinct); on the left a 
figure with a short curved dagger (?), perhaps Kalf or Yogesvari.' The 
figure resembles in a few respects a similar form of ^iva from the Kailasa 
temple, Ellora.’ 

A slightly different figure is illustrated from the Vayad step-well.' 
Burgess again calls it Bhairava, but here the scene is more clear. The 
demon is pierced Ijy the sword (or tri'sTila^) of the lower right hand. There 
are no other figures, except one at the foot of Siva holding something (?). 


Though both the Sunak and Vayad figures are similar in motive, the 
treatment of the physical features and ornaments is very different. The 
Sunak figure is refined and its facial features are well cutwhile the 
Vayad figure is more expressive of fierceness, but lacks the fineness of 
Sunak's. These differences correspond to the age of the sculptures: 
Sunak, 11th century, Vayad late 13th or 14th. 


■ Cousens, o c., pi., xxvi; also Fig 60 now in the Kajkot Museum. 

* See Rao, II, 1, pis. xxi and xxvi, fig. 1. 

* Burgess, ASWl., IX, p. 104, pi. Ixxxv, fig. 2. * Ibid. 

‘ Adopted with modifications from Rao, o.c., II, i, p. 193. “ Cf., Ibid. 

' Ibid,, pi. xlvii. • Burgess, ASWI., IX pl. cvi. 

* Cf. Rao, o c., II, i, p. 193. Particularly of the nose and eyes. 
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Dancingr postures of ^iva are often met with in Gujarat temples, 
usually on the back niche of a ^iva shrine. But 
majority of them are severely destroyed, rendering 


Nrttamurtii 


them useless for description. 


One of such mutilated Siva sculptures is figured by Burgess from the 
Nllakantha temple, Sunak.* The legs are completely broken, so also 
the right arms excepting the upper one holding a tri'sula ; the back hands 
seem to stretch the elephant-skin in the form of a prabhatnandala.' 
Without the exact position of hands and legs it is difficult to name 
the dance; that it is dancing is supported by the side figures, one of 
which IS playing on a flute, the other on a drum ( or drums ). It may be 
the Tandava dance of ^iva, or the Gajahamurti m which Jsiva is 
represented holding the skin of an elephant; and this seems to be done 
by the Sunak image by its back hands. Its pose also resembles that of 
the Gajahamurti." 


Real Bhairava is found among one of the sculptures on the Baroda 
Gate, Dabhoi." It is dancing; has a grinning 
face and 4 arms. The hands on the right hold 
a sword, and something which is now indistinct; those on the left, a 
kamandalu or agnipatra (?) and a rosar>' (?). There is a garland of 
skulls; below, on the leftside, is a dog. Stylistically it is to be placed 
in c. 1250 A. D. 


Cousens mentions two other Bhairavas; (l) from the temple of 
Somanatha, lying among the locse sculptures; (2) from the central niche 
on the south wall of the shrine of Anantesvara Mahadeva, Anandpur. 


The Somanatha image is standing, has a moustache and beard; had 8 
arms of which only 3 remain; of these one holds a sword, another a vajra, 
and the third, perhaps a decapitated head by the hair." In none of the 
varieties described by Rao' has Bhairava a beard. The figure seems to be 
a late production. 

The Anandpur image is described as rude, having a dagger in one of 
his 4 hands and trampling upon a human being.’ The description accords 


* O. c., pi. Ixxxv, 

“ This is unusual, not found in the modes described and illustrated by Rao, 
o. c., pp. 252-270, 

* Cf. Rao, II, i, pi xxxii images from Darasuram. 

* Burgess, Antiquities of Dabhot, pi xx, fig 3. “ Somanatha, pi, vii. 

“ See O.C., II, i. pp 176-182. ’ Cousens, o.c., p 60. 
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in many respects with the known images of Bhairavai' but in the plate 
cited by Cousens the figure is quite indistinct.’ 

The figure at Modhera, “to the north of the entrance, among the larger 
reliefs on the wall” worshipped now as Kala- 
Bhairava is really a figure of Agni as suggested by 
Burgess.’ “It is a standing male figure, with three faces’ and three arms—one 
left and two right; and three legs-two left (one behind the other) and one 
right.” In his upper right hand there is a curved dagger. This figure in 
some respects resembles the Agni figure in the Siva temple at Kandiyur, 
Travancore, which has two heads, three legs and among the weapons a 
curved dagger in the left hand.' On this analogy therefore the Modhera 
figure may be identified with that of Agni.* 

Another image from Modhera described by Burgess as “ Siva standing 
with Nandi beside him”’ may be called Vrsavahanamurti representing the 
milder aspects of 6iva, which is so popular m South India." 

^iva as Lakullsa is found at Karvan’ (Kayavarohana), said to be the 
^ home of the Lakulisa cult. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 

wrote an exhaustive article” on tlie subject and 
llustrated two images from the temples of Naklesvara and Rajarajesvara. 
Here the figures form part of a Unga, and so only the head and part of the 
body are shown. We miss therefore the real representation of Lakulira, 
hence it is difficult to decide the age of the images." 

Usually Lakulisa is represented as seated on padmasana, with penis 
erect, and a citron fruit (mdtulihga) m the right hand and a staff in the left.'. 


' See Rao, o c.. II, i, pi. xlii, Bbairavas from Calcutta, Madras and Bombay* 

* Cousens, o. c., pi. Ixx, » AStV/., IX, p 77. 

‘ Ibtd. I have myself seen this figure and so the words "appears” etc. have 
been omitted from Burgess' description. ' Rao, o c., II, ii, pl. cUi. 

* The three legs of Agni denote triple existence: on earth as fire ; in the 
atmosphere as lightning ; in the sky as the sun. Cl., Ibid., p. 521. 

’ Burgess, ASWI., p 78. * Cl., Rao, II, i, p. 353, pl cviii. 

“ In the Gaikwar’s territory, 15 miles south of Baroda and 8 miles north east 
of Mlyigam railway station. BG., I, p. 33 and fn. 1. At Negapatam, Tanjore, 
there is a temple of Kayarobanaswami. 

><’ ASIAR., 1906-7, pp. 185-6, figs. 4 and 5. 

*’ BG ,1,83, says that from some of the figures on the door-frame and loose sculp¬ 
tures lying about Karvan the Lakulisa temple seems to be of the lOtb or lltb century. 

Sometimes the positions of these emblems is reversed. See Bhandarkar, 
0 . c., p. 186: also for figs, from other places. 
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Very often a band of cloth, called yogapatta, is seen going round the knee* 
cap, symbolizing that the god is in meditation.' 

Unfortunately no image of Lakuli^ is reported’ and illustrated from 
Northern Gujarat or Kathiawar, though epigraphic evidence’ shows that 
the LakulT^ cult flourished at Somnath in Kathiawar, 


Outside Gujarat,* LakulTra is found at Achalesvar,* Mt. Abu; at 
Kayadri, at the foot of the same mountain on the door of the ante¬ 
chamber of the temple of Kasivisvesvara; at Chohtan and other places in 
Rajputana. Without seeing these images it is not possible to date them, but 
the Chohtan image is found along with an inscription of V. S. 1365 (A.D. 
1308-9). Lakulla is also found on the monoliths at Lalpeth, near 
Chanda, C, P. and at Ujjain. 


Saiva joddaiaaa 


Very few images of the goddesses of the ^iva 
pantheon have been preserved and illustrated. 


Figures of ParvatT are found on the Baroda gate, and the temple of 
Kalika Mata, Dabhoi. The figure on the Baroda gate is in lalitasana; 
has 4 hands; the upper right holds a littga in a circle, lower a padtnaCi), 
upper left has Ganapati, lower a kamandalu. The vdhana is an 
alligator.* According to Rao’ this would be an aspect of Parvati, 

The second figure on the west face of Kalika Mata’s temple stands 
in samabhaiiga ( erect, without any bends); has 4 hands: the lower two 
are broken, the upper right holds a littga, the left a Ganapati.’ The inscrip¬ 
tion on the pedestal calls it Srt Arugadevi.^ But this representation-is 
identical with that of ParvatT given by Rupatnandana-’ the lower hands, 
now broken, should have held an aksatndld and kamandalu^" 

At the same place" is a figure which may be identified with MahakalT. 
It stands in tribhanga ; the right hands hold a damaru, and tri'siila, the left 


' For a Lakuli^-Iike figure from native America, see Sankalla, 'An American 
Fetlility Figure and Lakuli^,’ Indian Culture, January 1938, p. 358. 

° Excepting one from Devki Vansol, Mebmadabad tdlukd, Kaira Dist. 
PRASWC., 1915, p. 8. 

• See below. ‘ See ASIA/t., 1906-7, p. 184. 

‘ Burgess, Dabhot, pi, xx, fig. 11. ‘ O.c., I, ii, p. 360. 

’ Burgess, Dabhoi, pi. xv. * Ibtd., reads, Sri-Dtvt. 

» Cl Rao, I, ii, p 120 and p. 360. 

Cf. also Parvati from Ellora,pi. cviii, fig. 1. It differs only in tbe 
cutting and modelling, otherwise the motive is identical. 

" Burgess, Dabhot, pi. xlv (14), Fig, 1. 


19 
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khatvahga with the head of a skull, and the lower is in abhaya. She is 
not a “skeleton with long pendant shrivalled breasts” as Burgess' describes 
her, but as prescribed by her sadhana, she has a thin waist.’ 


MBbitaionmsnlini 


Figures of MahisasuramardinT are frequently met with in Gujarat and 
elsewhere. At Sunak there is an old temple 
which seems to be dedicated to this goddess, as 
her figures are sculptured on the walls,’ and two others, one of marble and 
the other of sandstone, are lying about the temple. Here the figure from the 
back niche of the shrine is described. It stands in iribhanga, with its right 
leg on a lion, and the left on a buffalo, whose head is cut off. She seems 
to have had at least 8 hands, if not ten as prescribed by sdstras. In the 
right hands I can see only a khadga, and long trisula ; in the left a khetaka ; 
the rest of the emblems are not clear to me. The figure corresponds to the 
description given by Rao of MahisasuramardinT from Stlparatna.‘ 


Her representation, however, has its local touch, and differs from 
those at Bhuraara of the 5th century’, where the figure has 4 hands only 
and there is no lion; also from those cited by Rao and Kramrisch from 
Mahabahpuram,” Gangaikondasolapuram,’ Ellora,’ Madras,’ Mayurbhanj,‘° 
and Mukhed.” ( Hyderabad-Deccan). 

Interesting figures of local goddesses come from Modhera, Sejakpur 
j and Delmal. At Modhera, there is a figure which 

is riding naked on an animal (an ass or a buffalo).” 
It seems to have 10 hands. The lowest two hold akiamdld, (?) and 
kamandalu, while two others hold up a winnowing basket on her head; 
others aie indistinct. This description answers to some extent” the 
description of the goddess iaitala cited by Burgess” from Hindu Mythology, 
wherein she rides naked on a donkey, wearing a broken winnowing basket 
on her head, with a water-jar in the left hand and a beson (besom ?) in 
the right. 


' Ibid., p to. '■* C£. Rao, o. c., 1, i, 358, p, cvli, fig. 1. 

‘ Here Fig. 61. Tlie temple's base and shrine-walls are at least of the 12th 
century as their style of architecture shows. On one of the pillars in the front porch 
is an inscription of V. S. 1356. 

' Rao, 0 . c., I, ii, p. 345-^6. ‘ Banerji, MASl , No. 16, pi. xivb. 

* Rao, o.c . ii, pi. ci, cv ’ Ibid., pi, ciii. • Ibid., pi, civ. 

• pi. oil. Hv&miiach, Indian Sculpture, 110. " /6t<l . fig, 99 . 

Here Fig. 62 : AStV/., IX, p. 80. “ If not in all the details. 

“ Ibid,, citing Rds Mala, II, p. 327; Wilkins, Hindu Mythology, (1882) p, 394 ; 
WUaoo’s Works, II, pp, 21, and 192. 
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That the figure is of Sitala is confirmed by a similar figure reported 
by Cousens from Sejakpur,‘ where too the goddess is seated on an ass and 
bolds a winnowing basket upon her head.’ 

It is interesting to get archaeolc^ical evidence of the Sitala-cult 
(from these images as well as the Sitala temple mentioned before ) dating 
as far as, atleast, the 12th century A. D.‘ 

Bhattacharya suggests’ that the image of Isltala might have evolved 
from the image of Kalaratn, whom Hemadri in his Vt^nudharmoHara 
describes as having a single braid of hair,* naked, riding an ass, her body 
besmeared with oil, and having kundalas and karnapt4ra flowers 
in her ear.' 

The Sitala-cult was prevalent also outside Gujarat. Temples and 
sites dedicated to her still exist in the Punjab and Bengal, and are 
visited every year by thousands of people.’ 

The goddess — now worshipped as Limboji Mata at Delmal,* 
represented with four arms, and her head surmounted by a snake-hood; 
in her upper tight hand a trtsula, the lower in abhaya,’ in the upper left 
a ghantd, and in the lower a kalasa ; on her right side a tiger, on the 
left a lion—Burgess thinks may be a form of Durga. But she may be 
identified with the goddess Manasa, because of the snake-hood, which is 
said to be a true mark of her identification.*" 


‘ Cousens, Somanatha, p. 58. 

^ This association of the winnowing basket with Sitala has perhaps given rise 
to a superstition in Gujarat that a winnowing basket should not be held over one's 
head, even in sport, because it would cause smalj-pox (Sftalci J on one’s body The 
superstition is not mentioned by Underhill, Hindu Religious Year,, pp. 42, 105, 167. 

* It is rather strange that Kao ( Iconography ) has no reference to this 
goddess, though Burgess says Sitala is the same as Mariamann of the Tamils, 
also called Mattangl and Vadugautai”. Burgess, o. c., p. 30. 

* Indian Images, p. 40. 

‘ Dhattacharya’s trauslation here as " having a vina" seems to be wrong. 

° Ibid , footnote 3 , also Kao, o c., I, ii, p 359 and Appendix, p. 119 

’ See Imp. Gaz., XII, p. 412 ; XXIII, p. 360-61. 

» Burgess, ASWI., IX, p. 88. 

' Burgess'description “ hand open with the palm turned outwards and the 
finger pointing upwards", called by him varadamudrd is wrong. See Ibid 

Cf. Bhattacharya, o. c., p, 39. Her figures are said to be in the Kangpur 
Parlshad Museum. Vasu, Mayurbhanja Arch, Survey, p. xxxviii, cited by Ibid. 
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Vina: Tw«iity>fonr Form* 


Description of Visnu, his forms and avataras must also begin with 
the figures found in the Varaha temple at 
Kadvar. Here, on a panel above the door-frame 
of the shrine, the central figure^ on padmapitha, m utkatikdsana, 
with 4 hands bearing: upper right gadd, lower in varada\ upper left 
cakra, lower sahkhaf ?) and resting on the raised knee—nnay be identified 
with Tnvikrama, one of the 24 forms of Visnu according to the Padnta- 
purdna and Rvpamandana^ 


The figure illustrated by Burgess from Suan Kansari Talao, Gumh* 
and called simply ‘Visnu’ is also Tnvikrama. 

Other varieties of the 24 forms of Visnu are shown by a panel* from 
Taibpur, Kaira District, now in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. 
There are three figures all standing. The first figure, from the right, has 
in its upper right hand padma, lower right hand cakra; upper left hand 
sankha; lower left hand gadd; and may be identified with Purusottama.'"' 
The second has in the above order; gadd, padma, sankha, (the fourth is 
broken, but must have held cakra) and is to be identified with Adhoksaja. 
The third has cakra, padma, gadd and sankha and is to be identified 
with Vasudeva, according io Padmapurdna, and with Janardana according 
to Rupamati4ana^ and Agnipurdna* Stylistically the sculptures belong 
to the 13th century.’ 


Among the sculptures on the wall at Kadvar is a mutilated standing 
figure of Laksml-Narayana.”’ Visnu held in his 
Lakwni Narayana right hands gadd, and varadamttdrd ; the upper 

loft cakra, the lower embraced LaksmI who in her left hand held a lotus 
stalk, and with her right embraced Visnu. 


Seated representation of this form is shown by a figure from Taibpur 
Kaira District, now in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. Visnu 
is in lalitdsana, the right leg dangling down; on the left is seated LaksmT. 
His upper right hand holds a cakra, the lower is in varada. Laksmi in her 


' Cousens, Somanatha, pi. xxxU. 

’ Rao, o. c., I, I, p. 229 and 231. This Trlvikrama is different from another 
form, but having the same name assumed at the time of sending Bali to pdtdla. 

* AKK., pi. xivi, fig. 2. * Fig. 63. It is lying unidentified. 

‘ Padmapurana, Rao, o c., I, p. 232; Agntpurdna, Bidyabinod, MASI., 
No. 2, p. 25. Rupamandana., Ibid., p. 229. 

' Ibid. ’ Rao, o. c., p. 230; ' Bidyabinod, o.c., pp. 25 and 29. 

’ This and other questions are discussed at some length by mein JliU., VII. 
1*, pp. 3-4. Cousena, o. c., pi. xxxv. 
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left hands holds a lotus. Below, under the left leg, is Garuck in human 
form. Iconographically these figures are correct.* But the Taibpur figure 
on stylistic grounds-the peculiar cut of eyes, roundish face, and the 
head-dress-is to be dated in the 13th century. 

Almost similar figure is found in a niche of the Visnu shrine at 
Kasara.’ It is a pity that it is almost destroyed, otherwise, we could have a 
specimen of the type of Visnu figure of a purely Caulukyan style. 

Some rare figures of Visnu I found at Sandera, in N. Gujarat and 

Trailok Bmoha museums at Bombay and Rajkot. The 

Sandera figure* is carved in white marble 
C probably from Chandravati, near Palanpur). Visnu is seated on his 
vahana (Garuda which is shown here in a human form), and has 20 arras, 
perhaps the largest number of arms endowed to Visnu either in sculpture 
or texts. The two proper hands are held in dhyana or yogantudra. Of the 
remaining 18 hands, the 9 on the right (beginning from below) are 
either held in a mudrd or carry symbols. 1 is in varadamudrd and also 
carrying a rosary; 2 cakra ; 3 broken, but carried perhaps a citron; 
^vajra\ 5 bdna\ 6 gadd\ 1 pdka\ B khadga; 9'm abhayamudrd. The 
corresponding left hands hold a kamandalu, sankha, 3, 4, 6, 7 seem to 
hold a dhanuh with three bends, 8 khetaka; 9 in abhayamudrd. 

This unique figure seems to be a variety, as I have shown elsewhere,* 
of Trailokyamohana or Visvarupa form of Visnu. 

The figure from the Rajkot Museum* is also of white marble, and is 
identical—not ^Ty m general iconographical features, but also in the 
respective positions of the different symbols and in the shape of the 
mukuta and facial expression of Visnu—with that of the Sandera figure. 
Both the figures, therefore, are of the same period, 12th or 13th century, 
as they resemble very closely the composite figure of Visnu* at 
Delmal, N. Gujarat. 

The Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, possesses two figures of this 
variety of Visnu. Both are reported to have been found at Taibpur, 
Kaira District, and belonged originally to a parapet wall of a temple.’ 
The first figure", astride on GaruJa, is sculptured between two ringed- 
pilasters. It has 10 hands, of which the two proper hands are in yogamudrd. 
Of the rest, the 4 hands, on the right beginning with the lower right, 
are: 1 in varadamudrd', 2 holding khadga: 3 cakra ; 4 in abhayamu drd, 

' Cf. Rao, o. c.. I, i, p. 258-259. ’ Burgess, ASWI, IX, pis. xc-xcl. 

• Fig. 64. * JBU., Vll, i, pp, S-6. ^ Fig. 65. ° See below and Fig. 73. 

^ Here Fig. 66. ’ For comment on this ate JBU., VII, i. p. 6. 
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Those on the left have in the above order a kamandalw, a round citron-like 
object which is half broken; gadd ; the +th is in abhayamttdra. 
Iconogtaphically it seems to be a variety of Trailokyamohana or Visvarupa, 
while stylistically, though the figure comes from the Kaira District, that 
IS from outside the Saraswatl Valley, still it betrays affinities with the 
figures from N. Gujarat and may be dated in the 14th century. 

The other figure* is similar to the above m pose, and in the number of 
hands it has. But it is dissimilar from it because the position of some of 
the symbols is different, and has a different kind of mukuta and facial 
features. The two proper hands are in yogamudrd, ( observe that the 
manner of showing it is also different); while the remaining 4 hands 
on the right are; 1 in vardamudrd •, 2, 3, 4 carry cakra, gadd 
and khadga respectively; those on the left 1 kamandalw, 2 a round, 
kahkha-Uke object; 3 a danda —like object; 4 khetaka. 

This figure also seems to be a type of Trailokyamohana or Visvarupa 
form of Visnu, but in point of time, on stylistic grounds, is at least a 
century later than similar figures noticed above. 


Avatarai of Vunu: Varaba 


The shrine at Kadvar is dedicated to the Varaha avatdra of Visnu. 

The image, as reproduced by Cousens,“ stands in 
dlidhdsana: the right foot is placed on the 
coils of the serpent Se^ (who is represented with 5 hoods and anjalihastaj 
It has two arms : the right is on the kati and thigh; and so also the left. 
The Varaha-head rises a little above that of Bhudevi, who is seated on the 
left shoulder of Varaha in lalitdsana. The figure is almost cut in the round 
and IS well modelled, except the right hand which lool^'stiif and lifeless,* 
and the left does not bend sufficiently but abruptly curves from the wrist.* 


Neither in the Gupta figure at Udaygiri, nor in the illustrations given 
by Rao from Mahabalipuram,* Badami,' Rajiin (C. P.),* Phalodi," (Marwar) 
IS Varaha so unadorned, even without the long garland, nor does Bhudevi 
sit in such a way on the shoulder, nor Sesa represented thus. 

Another figure of Varaha is found in the Visnu shrine at Kasara in 
a niche on the sikhara? It is much mutilated, but the bent right hand 


/ 

* Here Fig. 67. Sotnanatha, pi. xxxv. 

' Stiff it should be, as it bears the weight of Bbu, but the fingers of the hand 
cannot be in the position shown by Cousens. They should be as in the Udaygiri figure. 

* Cf. in this respect the Udaygiri figure, Gwalior (c. 400 A. D.) Coomara- 
swamy, o. c., fig. 174; Kramrisch, o. c., fig. 63. 

* Rao, 0 . c., I, i, pi. xxxvl. “ /6id., pi. xxxvli. ' /fttd., pi. xxxvili, 

' Ibid., pi. xxxix. fig. 2. ' Burgess, ASWI., pis, xc-xci. 
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supporting Bhudevi, the forward thrust of chest and a long garlanH 
can be seen. 

Varaha with 4 hands (of which, of those on the right, one bears a gada, 
the other is placed on the kah ; of the hands on the left one is bent, 
supports Bhudevi who sits in lalitasana with anjalihasta\ the other is on 
the forward thigh and the right foot supported by ^ea and his wife by 
their hands), is depicted in a niche in the Old Temple at Than.* Artistically 
this figure is the best of the three discussed, particularly the positions of 
hands is perfectly natural. Unfortunately the face is completely peeled off. 
The ^e^ and his wife are in striking contrast from other figures cited 
before, the nearest parallel being one from Phalodi,* Marwar, but even 
this differs considerably m details. 


Narasirhha, as found at Kadvar, is rather peculiar. Here the 

Narasi ha figure IS Standing, or sitting (?); its right leg is 

bent and placed on the back of a man (Garuda 
on^e^?), the other falls down. It has four hands: the two back ones 
are thrown up, almost vertically ; the front ones disembowel Hiranyakasipu, 
who IS lying on the lap of Narasimha, with his head towards the right. 
The face of Narasimha is that of a lion, with the tongue coming out. 

None of the figures reproduced by Rao,“ or Coomaraswamy' resemble 
this. The one from the Sirohi state, shown by Kramnsch, has some 
resemblance with the pose of Narasimha, but it is otherwise too much 
complicated and advanced." This pose, though having its local variations, 
was known at Garhwa, Allahabad, as shown by Bhattacharya." 

The figure of Narasirhha on the Baroda gate, Dabhoi, seems to be 
unique.’ It has 3 faces, all human; is standing, and Hiranyakasipu is 
on its knees, being disembowelled by the lower two hands; the upper two 
hold club-like weapons. 


A sculpture at Modhera* portrays Visnu as Trivikrama, taking three 


Triviknuna 


strides. It is badly destroyed, but preserves 
the main facts of the story. Its left leg is carried 


backwards, the right is stretched up to the chest, and seems to touch a 


* Cousens, o. c., pi. 1. ’ Rao, o. c., 1, i, pi. xxxU, fig. 2. 

» O. c , I, if pi. xUi-vil. * O. c., fig. 170. 

' See Kramrlscb, o. c., fig. 35. Originally from Devangana (Anadra), 

Sirohi state, c. 1100 A. D., AS/VYC., 1906-7. p. 29. 

• O. c., pi. viii, fig. 4 (about 400 A P.). 

^ Burgess, Dabhot, pi. xx, fig. 16 It seems to be unknown to canonical 
works as cited by Rao, I, i, p, 149 ff. ‘ Burgess, ASWJ , IX, pi Ivi, fig. 1. 
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solitary head. This is inexplicable.* Below, on the left, is Vamana receiving 
gift from Bali; the figure on the right is, perhaps, the demon Namuchi." 


The weapons, in hands on the right, are scarcely distinguishable, and 
in the left hands, they are completely broken off. When complete the 
figure must be a nice piece of sculpture, as it is partly shown by the 
spirited action, indicated by the backward throw of the head and curve 
in the back. No parallels can be cited from the illustrations published by 
Rao,* or others, which resemble this figure in the details of composition. 
The solitary head with Trivikrama’s foot in the mouth remains unique. 

Visiju as Anantasayi or as called by Rao^ ^ayanamurti, is found in 
one of the niches on the east side of the ktinda 
Anantasaym Modhera.' The whole figure may be divided 

into three sections. In the central, Visnu lies, facing right, on ^esa which 
is shown by his hoods only. Of the 4 hands, 2 are broken; of the rest one 
holds a cakra, the other lies along the body in varada pose; the legs cross 
each other; the tight perhaps lay in the lap of BhudevI, on the extreme right, 
now destroyed beyond recognition. Behind the head, is ^esa with 7 hoods ; 
below this, is a horse, facing left. Above Visnu, in the same section, are an 
elephant, a bull, and a man. In the section above Visnu there are niches 
having seated Suryas (?), separated by warriors. In the lowest section are 
perhaps the Devas and Asuras churning with a rope (in the shape of 
Vasuki's body ).* 


The figures in sections one and three are unlike any seen in the 
sculptures of Anantsayin, whereas in the central section a horse below 
Mesa’s hoods is unparalleled ; only in facing towards the right does Visnu 
resemble the Deogarh figure of the Gupta period.’ The sculpture belongs to 
about the 11th century A. D., the time of the temple of Siirya at Modhera. 


Burgess illustrates a figure from Modhera," which stands in 
samabhanga, has 4 hands, 3 of which are 
now completely broken off, the upper fourth 
holds a cakra. It wears a ktritamukuta, kutidalas and a long upavita. 


A form of Vionu 


' It might be Brahma, for according to the story Visou’s one foot reached 
svarga, and was worshipped by Brahma. See Rao, o. c., I, pi. xlix, scene from 
Mahaballpuram and p. 166. 

’ See Ibid. ' See Rao, o. c., 1, i, pis. xlvlii-llii. 

‘ O. c., I, i, p. 90 ff. ' Burgess, ASW/., IX. p. Ivi, fig. 3. 

' Slight resemblance to figures in the loweat section is found in the figure from 
Rajputani. See Rao, I, i, o. c., pi. xxxiv 

' See Rao, o. c., I, i, pi. xxxli, p. 110. 


ASWI., IX, pi. Ivii. 
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Betiind the head is a canopy of 5 hooded cobra; below, on either side is 
an attendant. Burgess calls it a “ Naga figure.” 

But for the cakra in the left hand, the figure may be identified with 
Nagadeva described by Rao from Amiumadbhedagama' which has 4 
hands, stands on padmapTtha, is profusely decorated and has a canopy 
of five-hooded cobra. But its two back hands are said to carry snakes^ 
whereas the Modhera figure has a cakra. This makes me feel that the figure 
is a form of Visnu, canopied by ^esa and should be called a figure of Vimu. 

At Manod, on a roof panel is a sculpture which Burgess calls Visnu 
seated on ^e^, and describes as follows :-whose 
yama ana MeDe ^ Mesa’s) tail and those of the attendant 
snake devis, interlaced and knotted together, form the border of the 
panel. The tails, in crossing from one side of the border to the other, 
enclose eight, somewhat oval, spaces round the circle, and in these are 
small sculptured figures, among which Narasimha and Varaha avataras 
can be recognised.” Burgess further says that isesa, who is usually 
represented as a couch and canopy of Visnu, is here represented as the 
vdhana of the god, and portrayed with a human face with three snake- 
hoods, and with hands joined in reverence, and on either side the Nagis; 
in the same attitude is Mesa’s wife Anantasirsa shown perhaps twice (?) 

According to Burgess, Visnu’s right foot and left knee rest on the 
shoulders of fsesa, and the left foot is turned up towards the elbow. Further 
he says that Visnu who has 4 hands holds a caifera, and saluka in his right 
hands; the emblem in the left cannot be identified. All round, from 
behind Visnu and ^esa, project what seem to be large flower-buds. 

The description is mostly correct except in a few points, but the 
identification of the scene, 1 think, is wrong.’ First, the emblems m the 
hands of Visnu a.TQ cakra, padma, gadd, and sankha. Of the last three, 
gadd in the upper left hand is clear enough; padma is shown perhaps full- 


> O. c . II, il, p. 536. ’ Burgess, A SlY/., IX, p, 109. fig. 10. 

‘ And bis reference to Visnu in the Badami cave, ASW7., 1, pi zxx, false 
MAS/., No. 25 pi. xvii, a), seated on Sesa is misleading. Hera there is no doubt 
about the identification. Vi^u is seated in ardhaparyanka on the coils of Sesa, with 
5 hoods But it has no resemblance to the Manod sculpture as described above. 

However, a relief on a ceiling at Badami cave HI where Visnu is seated in 
lalitasnna, with a female (devi ?) on either side, having the outer rim 8 oblongs 
which perhaps contain Vi^u avataras {the photo is too indistinct for their 
identification) has some resemblance as far as the oblongs aie concerned with the 
Manod scene. But the latter is much more advanced, as it must be. 
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blown, and therefore Burgess mistook it for a lingapttha ; the hand bearing 
sahkha is broken off. 

As regards the identification, I think, the scene depicts Kaliya- 
mardana-Krsna, Krsna trampling over the serpent Kaliya, who with his 
two consorts is shown as praying, and asking for forgiveness. Krsna is 
represented four-handed as Visnu, and the position of his feet and head 
suggests trampling. Lastly, the projections, which look like flower-buds, 
seem to be fishes. 

This scene was suggested to me by similar but stylishly variant 
sculptures: one on a ceiling in the temple of Somanatha at Somnath, the 
second in the Vimala temple at Abu, and the third an illustration published 
by Cousens from a ceiling, Jami Masjid, Mangrol’. 

In the sculpture at Somnath*, ^esa is represented as before, but the 
number of NagTs is seven. Krsna seems to have two hands only; the 
right is held up and carries a cakra* and with the left he holds a noose, 
which seems to pass through the nostrils of Kaliya.' There are no fishes 
and representations of other avatdras in the circle, but perhaps there are 
sculptures in the corners of the square-frame enclosing the inner circle. 

At Mangrol, the scene is similar. Besides a number of Nagis, there 
are in the ovals, formed by interlocking serpent-bodies, various figures: 
elephants, dog, fish, etc. Krsna has two hands, the right is held up and seems 
to hold a twig of a tree (? ), the left is held near the chest in jnanamudrd* 

The figure in the Vimala temple is not published in any English book. 
I saw it in a Gujarati book." Here the scene is almost identical with that 
at Somnath. 

As suggested before, the scene at Manod, Somnath, Mangrol and 
Abu seems to be the Kaliyamardana with local variations in details, and not 
Visnu on Sesa. And though no temples e.xclusively dedicated to Krsna 
are found, still, it appears that scenes from his life were depicted. In the 
Vimala temple, Abu, there is a ceiling which shows Krsna fighting with 
other mallas and in the Harsat Mata temple at Veraval,’ Krsna is 

* Somanatha, pi. Ixxviii. * See Fig. 45. 

* Here it Is a simple wheel without spokes. 

‘ As depicted in the Bhagavata Parana. 

* The tips of the middle finger and thumb are joined together and held near 
the chest. In the figure it is not clear whether it is the forefinger or the middle; if 
the former the mudra may be 'Vydkhyana. 

' Jayantavijaya, AhjI. ’ Ibid., p. 77. * Cousens, Somanatha, pi. xxiii. 
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shown holding up the mountain Govardhana with his small finger. He is 
here given all the emblems of Visnu as at Manod; among these the cakta, 
gada and padma are still visible. No doubt exists as to the identity of the 
scene, for in various sections are shown gopas, gopikds and cows. 


As a sculpture the figure at Somnath is well executed. The intricate 
details do not hide the principal actors of the scene; on the contrary 
these seem to show them at a greater advantage, while Krsna’s rhythmic 
trampling is contrasted with the utmost reverence of ^esa. 


Two illustrations of the Vaisnava goddesses are here discussed. The 

first IS published by Burgess from among the 
VaiiDBva goddasiei r- 

sculptures at Modhera. The figure is seated in 

padnidsana on two lions. She had 4 hands, now broken. They might have 
had a lotus with a long stalk, a bilva fruit, an amrtaghata and a sankha.' 
If so, this figure should be identified with Laksmi.’* It is to be noted that 
on her head in the kesabandha is a kirUmukha, 


The second figure is from Taibpur, Kaira District, now in the Prince 
of Wales Museum, Bombay." 

A curious female figure is illustrated by Burgess from the sculptures 
on the Baroda gate, Dabhoi." It has a lion’s head crowned by a crest. 
Except the lower right hand and upper left, other hands are broken. Below 
the figure is an elephant, suggestive perhaps of the demon Hiranyakasipu. 
Burgess calls it a female counterpart of Narasimha." 

The temple at Kadvar® gives us the earliest image of this god on a 
panel, above the door-frame. The figure is seated 
in ardhaparyattka on a lotus. The left knee is 
folded up, the right raised. It has 4 hands: the upper right holds a sruk, the 
lower is placed on the knee and holds ak'samdld ;the upper left is not distinct, 
perhaps it holds a bunch of kusa grass; the lower holds a kalasa.^ It has 3 
faces, but without beard on any; a large belly, over which falls the upaviia. 
A long, garlaud-like thing falls in front of him from the shoulders which may 
be the deer-skin worn in the upavita-ia.s\\iou, or a garland of white flowers." 
Round the neck is an ornament. The sitting posture of Brahma deserves to 
be noted, as it is not found in the figures illustrated by Rao'and Bhattacharya.'" 


The shrine-wall of the Surya temple at Modhera preserves a beautiful 
figure of Brahma." It is standing in iribhaiiga, with a smiling face. 


‘ Burgess, AStV/., IX, pi. * Rao. o. c., I. ii, p 374. “ See Fig. 67. 

^ Burgess, Dabhoi, pi xiv, fig. 3. “ Ibid , p. 10. 

° Couseus, Somandtha, pis. xxxii and xxxiv. 

’ Called aomcWmea djyasthah (ghee-pot ), cl. Rao, II, ii, p. 504. 

* Ibtd. * pis. cxlii-ix. O. c., pis. 11 , ix. “ Sec Fig. Ob. 
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Only one face is visible (or has it only one ?), and it has a beard. Of 
the 4 hands, the two right are destroyed; what the upper left carries is 
not clear, it may be aksamala ; the lower seems to have held a katnandalu, 
(or is it katakahasta ?).' The figure is profusely ornamented; the mukuta 
is not distinct, but must be a jatamukuta. On Brahma’s right stands a 
female figure with the left hand raised up, the right on the kati ; on the left 
is a male.* There is also an animal (indistinct) to the right of Brahma. 

The next in time, or perhaps even earlier, would be the image 
sculptured on the south door of the triple shrine at Kasara." But it is 
too indistinct for detailed description. 

Burgess illustrates another figure of Brahma from Delmal.* It stands 
in samabhahga, and has 3 faces, the front one only bearded ; the upper 
right hand carries a sruk^ (which is very large and is surmounted by a seated 
figure in ardhaparyanka ); the lower is peeled off; the upper left carries 
a well-tied manuscript of Veda, the lower carries a decorated katnandalu. 
Ornaments are many ; jatamukuta, kutidala, haras, keyiiras, kankanas, 
katisutra. To the left is a small hamsa. On either side a rsi (?) and a 
female, may be Sarasvati and Savilri. Behind the head is the prabhd in 
the shape of a lotus. The ornaments (and their make) as well as the 
peculiar glassy steadfast expression of the eyes relegate this figure to a 
late period. In profuseness of the ornaments, but not in their simplicity 
and oven the pose, it resembles the Brahma from Sopara,” Bombay. 

Similar is the figure of Brahma of white marble,' now in the Kajkot 
Museum. All its arms are broken, but the sruk of the upper right hand 
can be seen. On its either side are the females-Savitri and Sarasvati. 

Figures of Brahma are common in Gujarat temples, specially m 
one of the niches of a shrine, but very few are illustrated or described. 
Nevertheless, the figures described here show three ways of representation, 
and perhaps indicate’ the sculptural development and deterioration. 

' As the tips of two figures are joined with the thumb forming a ring or 
titnhakarna. Cf., Rao, o. c., I, i, p. IS It very much resembles the pose of the 
bead of Brahma from Sind See o. c., 11, i, pi. cxlviii. 

• I am unable to identify these figures. They seem to be attendants. 

• Burgess, ASWI., IX, pi, xoli, fig. 6. ‘ Ibtd., pi. Ixxx, fig. 6. 

' Rao,o. c., I, i, p. 12 19 shows such a large sruk In the hands of Annapurna. 

• See Rao, o. c., II, ii, pi. cxiv. But the Delmal figure has no udarabandha. 

' Said to be originally from Chandanagari ( Chandravati?). See Fig. 68. 

• I am aware of the fact that they are from different places, and only one of 
them definitely dated, viz., the one from Modhera. 
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The panel on the door-frame at Kadvar temple has an image of Sursra, 
first from right.* It is sealed on a lotus in a 
peculiar pose, may be described as utkatikt^ 
or ‘raised hips’. It very much resembles the pose of Mahesa from Kaven- 
pakkam.’ The figure seems to have had two hands only which bear a 
lotus each, as high as the shoulder. Perhaps it wore boots too.* 
As said elsewhere, the figure is pre-Caulukyan as it is found in a 
temple of this period.' But this is also indicated by its pose which is rare 
afterwards, though in other iconographic points it does not materially differ 
from later figures. Facial expression and other features are too indistinct 
to throw any light on its age. 

The Surya temple at Modhera has numerous figures of Surya in niches 
and on walls. Of these Burgess illustrates two', and one in the southern 
niche’ of the shrine is shown’from my photographs. 

Figure 5 of Burgess stands in samabhanga, in a chariot drawn by 
seven horses; it had two hands, both of which are now broken, and carneP 
a full blown conventional lotus*; it is richly adorned with a kintamukuta, 
kundalas, haras, an armour covering the chest, and a girdle, avyanga* 
high boots and an uttariya vastra in the shape of a long garland. Below, 
on the right is Pingala, on the left Danda, and behind each of the.se 
attendants are Asvins, the horse-faced gods. 


‘ Cousens, Somanatha, pis. xxxii and xxxiv. 

’ Strictly, according to Kao, o c., I, i, p. 19, a person sits in this posture with 
his heels kept close to the bottom; or better crossed, as the Illustrations cited by 
him show. See pis. xlii, and Ixxiv 

^ Ibid, 11, li, pi. cxvi. Kao does not name the pose. In identical pose are 
the figures of Vi^u and Candra on the same panel at Kadvar; and almost similar pose 
is noticed in a Sun image on a panel at the Sun temple at Than, See Cousens, o c., 
pi. xltx. Cf. Surya from Mathura, Ku»na period, Coomaraswamy, HIIA., fig. 103 

* From the photographs it is not clear whether the marks on legs are of the 
dress or the boots. 

’ The shape of the pilasters deserves to be noted; it is square as the actual 
photograph shows and not round as in the drawing, pi. xxxiv. The later pilasters 
are invariably round and ringed. 

“ ASWl., IX, pi. Ivi, figs. 5 and 6. ’ Fig. 67. 

’ Is it not really Sliryamukhl, a sunflower rather than a lotus? The earliest 
authority, Brhatsamhiti, prescribes a lotus. See Kern, o. c., p. 320-1, verses 
46-48. 

The origin of this is discussed by Kao. o. c., I, ii, p. 308, in. 1. 
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No. 6 differs in a few points ; it is less richly carved; the lotuses 
stand above the shoulders, and the boots seem to be impressed; there are 
no Asvins and the attendants are not seated, but standing; there are no 
horses also; the figure stands on a lotus; above it on either side is a devotee 
or vidyadhara in the act of praising.' 


The figure on the southern niche is similar to No. 5. Instead of 
the Asvins on either side is a female, which may be Eajnl and Niksubha, 
goddesses associated with Surya.’ 


The Surya image in Rajkot Museum, of white marble, resembles 
the Surya figures from Rajputana,” particularly in its peculiarly flat top 
and vertical-sided mukuta. It has also a circular prahhd, and below 
Pingala, Danda, and the goddesses.* 


On a stone frame,’ now lying outside the Junagarh Museum, Surya is 
represented in two slightly different ways. In 
Juugarh Torana niche, on the pediment the figure is seated 

in utkattkasaiia in a chariot drawn by seven horses. In his hands he 
carries lotuses with long stalks. Outside the niche is Usi. and Pratusa, 
chasing away darkness with a bow and arrow. In other niches on sides 
and on the pediment, Surya is standing, with an attendant on either side in 
the lowest niche: m others with garland-bearers. In all there are eleven 
figures,’ which together with the one enshrined in a temple would make up 
the twelve Adityas, according to Amsutnadbhedagama' and Suprabheda- 
gama, which prescribe only two hands for each Aditya, bearing lotuses. 


The Vi'svakarmdsdstra, however, gives 4 hands to each Aditya which 
carry different objects.' Evidently, the latter text is not here followed’^ 


‘ As Been In the Pailava figures at Mahabalipuram 

' Cf,, Rao, o c.. II. ii, p. 305 citing Bhavtsyat Purana. 

” See Rao, o. c., I, ii, pi. xc. 

‘ Cf., a figure from Kanthkot, Burgess. AKK., pi. Ixv, fig. 1. 

‘ See Fig. 72; also Rao, o c.. I, Ii, pi xcv. Rao calls It a torana. For the 
evolution of this design see Sankalia, 'Jaina Iconography', NIA., November p. 
I found a complete frame at Dhank, See Fig 70. 

° Rao'a statement "which ........with the one In the central shrine make up 

the usual twelve Adityas" is a little mlsleadiug, for on the frame there are only eleven. 

’ Quoted by Rao in the Appendix, o. c., 1, ii, p, 83-85. Each of these gives 
different names for the Adityas, which also differ from those given by the 
Vtavakarwasastra. 

* See Ibid., p. 310, also Appendix, p. 86-87. 

Or it may be vto« versa, that is, the text. If later, did not know this form, 
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The narrow waist of many of the Adityas in this torana and long lotus stalk 
remind us of a similar figure at Ellora’; the shape of the mukuta and 
roundish face resemble those of the Rajputana figures cited before. 

Almost similar torana, sculptured with Adityas, with inset central 
figure of Surya, I found at Dhank.’ But it seems to be a little later than 
the one from Junagarh. 

Of the goddesses associated with Surya, I found two figures differently 
sculptured: one in the Rajkot Museum, and 

oniorts o urya Other at Dhank. 

The Rajkot figure* is of white marble and said to be “ from 
Siddhapur." It stands in samabhanga, and has two hands. The left 
seems to hang down on one side; of the right only the elbow remains. The 
arms were held up to the waist, and carried a lotus each (?) shoulder-high. 
The figure is richly adorned ; the headdress is differently done, perhaps it 
is kesabandha *; behind the head there is a circular lotus-^m6?ia ; below, 
on either side is a female, a camara-bearer. 

The Dhank figure* differs in a few points. First, only the right 
hand carries a lotus, the left falls down on one side, and carries a 6»yora 
fruit. Iconographically this is important, indicating that Surya’s consort 
did not carry two lotuses, but only one*. Second, there are two female (?) 
figures on each side. Third, the head-dress, as well as the facial features 
which are round and contrast with those of the Rajkot figure, and lastly 
the prabhd, though lotus-shaped, is not perfectly circular. 

In respect of time it is later than the Rajkot figure and has affinities 
with the Western Kathiawar sculptures. 

There are two difficulties m the exact identification of these images. 
If they are consorts of Surya it is not easy to say who they are, for 
some books speak of 4 consorts of Surya : RajnT, Savarna, Chaya and 
Suvarcasa others twoNiksubha ( on the right) and Rajiii on the left. 


' Burgess, Cave Temples, pi. IxxxUi, fig. 2., also Hao, o. c., I, li. pi. 
Ixxxviii, fig. 2. 

» See Fig. 70. ' See Fig. 71. ‘ Cf.. Rao, o. c.. I. 1. p. 30. 

* See Fig. 70. I noticed a similar figure in the Bbadrakali temple at Somnath. 

* Perhaps this was the case in Rajkot figure as well, as the position of broken 
arm shows. 

’ Matsya Purina, quoted by Rao, o. c., I, i. Appendix, p. 88. 

* Agnt Purina, Ibid., for Niksubha it reads Nisprabba ; also Vt^akarma 
Silpa, quoted by Bhattacharya, o. c., p. 17, fig. 1. 
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Bhattacharya says that Niksubha, and Chaya are one, and so also Rajni, 
Prabha and Suvarcasa.’ Matsya Puratta, however, definitely calls these 
“four wives” ( catasrahpatnyah ), though they may be reduced to two from 
their etymological meaning. Other works mention Usa and Pratura.® 
Rao“ identifies them with two female archers, one on each side of Surya. 
But the authorities cited by him do not describe Usa and Pratu^. 

The second difficulty is that it is uncertain whether these female 
figures should be regarded as consorts of Surya or attendants.* They are 
depicted in a very early railing pillar from Bodhgaya ( c. 100 B. C. ). 
Here they cannot stand for Usa and Pratusa because both of them are 
supposed to dispel darkness with their arrows, and herald day, a sense 
connotated by Usa only; Pratusa, meaning dusk, harbinger of night. At 
Bhiji, however, Surya is represented with two females, one on either side,* 
which look like his consorts’ and not archers. 

The Matsya Parana, an early canonical work (c. A. D. 540 ) 
mentions four consorts of Surya, the rest two, but none of them specify 
the symbols to be carried by these. Thus, though the Dhank and Rajkot 
figures cannot be definitely identified, they add to our knowledge of 
the iconography of Surya's consorts. 

With Surya are also found Navagrahas, usually on a panel on a door- 
^ frame of the shrine, on the entrance doorway and 

■vagn ■■ sometimes on the torana of a Surya image. 

In the Surya temple at Somnath on the panel above the shrine-door* 
there are 9 figures: (1) is Surya, in the conventional standing pose. 
(2), (3), (4), (5), (6) and (7) all have identical pose, tribhanga, with their 
right hand raised (in abhayal ); the left hangs down and bears the ttpaviia. 
They may be identified respectively with Candra (or Soma°), Mangala, 

' Nisprabba—Chaya^Fratusa meaning without light, shadow; Rajni =Prabba= 
Suvarcasa, shining (from raj to shine); lustre, well-clothed or good-looking, dawn, light. 

' Suprabhedagama, Rao, o. c., I, i. Appendix p. 84. Even these correspond 
to the above equivalents. 

' Ibid., p. 313. 

* They are called ‘goddesses’ dtvi by Ibid. Rao, o. c., I, i, 307 does not 
discuss the question besides citing the references; Bhattacharya, o. c., p. 17-18, 
does not mention them at all. 

Coomaiaswamy, o c., fig 61. ' Ibid., fig. 24. 

’ Kramriscb, Indian Sculpture, p. 160 calls them ‘consorts.’ 

1 Cousens, o. c., pi xiv. 

° A separate figure of Candra Is fouud in the Surya-kumja at Modhera. See 
IHQ., XIV, 1938, plate opposite p. 560. 
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Budha, Guru, ^ukra, and ^ni. (8) is represented with a head on a pot 
(sacrificial pot, kunda)} (9) is upper part man, with hands in anjali, the 
lower an entwined serpent. 

The last two answer to the description of Eahu and Ketu given by 
Rupatnandana,^ though they have nothing in common with the Rahu and 
Ketu described by other authorities." 

On a panel, on the outer door-frame of the Surya temple at Than* all 
the figures are seated. 

(1) is Surya, seated in utkatika pose as at Kadvar. 

(2) is Soma seated in lalitasana and is shown by a hom-like object on 
the head signifying moon’s disc. What his hands hold is not clear. 

(3) , (4), (5), (6), (7) are similar, and may be identified with Mahgala, 
Budha, Guru, Sukra, and ^ani, though they do not seem to have borne their 
distinguishing marks. 

(8) is a bust. 

(9) IS a flabby figure seated in lalitasana. 

These must be identified with Rahu and Ketu. 

Rahu, Ketu and two other grahas are alSo figured on the Suryatorana 
from Junagarh discussed above." Of Rahu there is a bust and Ketu is in 
anjali pose, with a serpent’s body as in the Sun temple at Somnath. 

These iconographical representations of Navagrahas do not seem to 
follow canonical works. Even in the representation of Rahu and Ketu, 
where the instructions of Rupamandana seem to have been observed, a 
little confusion is made. All the three cases therefore must be dated in a 
time when canonical art had deteriorated—about 1300 A. D." This is 
also evidenced by the irregular introduction of attendants to figures in the 
panel from the Sun temple at Somnath. 

It IS a pity that no Navagrahas from early Caulukyan temples-for 
instance, from the temple at Modhera-have been illustrated, for it would 
have been interesting to compare them with their description in the 
sdstras. Perhaps they did follow the latter, as did the contemporary 
Haihaya temples, though even here Rahu is sculptured as a bust, whereas 
other grahas have the vahanas etc., laid down by the sastrasj 

' Rao, o, c., I, i. p. 323. 

® Ibtd., though Rao does say that the lower portion of Rahu’s body should be 
that of a snake. “ See Ibtd , pp 321-323. ‘ Cousens, o c., pi. xli*. 

* It is strange how Rao, who publishes this frame, could not identify these 
6gures. Cf. o. c., I. li, p, 317-18, "figures whose significance is not known ’’ 

° Cousens arrived at the same conclusion regarding the Surya temple at Somnath. 

’ See Banerjl, MASI., No. 23, p. 73, torana from Gurgi, (c. 10th Century A.D.) 
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Among the many loose sculptures lying near the Surya-Narayana 
temple at Somnath, (locally known as Prabhas), in Kathiawar, I 
found a figure' seated in padtnasana in dhydna, on a chariot. It is 
symbolically represented by 7 horses and is driven by a small charioteer, 
who is seated in front of the figure. The figure has 3 faces: the one facing 
the full front is disfigured, but the pAfile ones are more distinct." 
Originally it had, perhaps, 8 hands, but now the stumps alone of the 4 (?) 
hands on the right and of two on the left remain. Of the remaining 
two left hands, the lowest hand seems to have been placed on the upturned 
sole of the right foot. The other hand, perhaps, holds a cakra. The figure 
seems to have worn an udarabandha and a girdle (avyangal) also. 
Behind the head is the prahhd. 

If the figure were identified with that of Surya, only on the evidence 
preserved, but in the absence of symbols in the hands, it would be a unique 
image of that deity." If it had four faces and eight hands, it would be 
undoubtedly Surya, as described by the Sdraddtilaka, cited by Bhattacliarya.* 
But as there is no fourth face, and as the hands are destroyed, the only 
possibility is that the image may be a tnmurti with Surya as the 
principal god,* similar in a few respects to the image from Dilmal cited before. 


' See Fig. 74. I am indebted to Rev. H. Heras, S, J., for the photograph. 

* The faces resemble in their modelling the faces of another composite figure, 
called Vaisnava Trimurti, on a temple of Limboji Mata at Dilmal, N. Gujarat. See 
Burgess, ASWI , Vol. IX, pi Ixix. Here Fig. 73, 

° It differs radically from the Surya images found in Northern as well as in 
Southern India, for instance, from the representations of Surya at Bhaja, Bodhgaya, 
Mathura and Bhumara See Coomarswamy, HIIA., figs, 24, 61, 103 and Banerji, 
MASI., No, 16, pi. xiva. For Southern Indian Surya images, see Gopinath Rao, 
o. c., I, i, pi. xlix (image from Mahabalipuram), pis. xlxxxvii-viii, fig. 2 and xci-il. 
It is also different from the Surya image recently discovered by the French Delegation 
in Afghanistan. See Hackin, Recherches Archeologtques Au Col de Khatr Khanch 
Pris. de Kabul, pis. xiv-xv and pi. xxiii, fig. 31 (Kabul, 1936). Cf. also, the Persian 
Journal Kabul, Vol VII, Nos. 76 and 78, pp. 257 and 562 respectively, where the 
photographs of the image found by the French Delegation and of another recently 
discovered from Jalalabad are published * Indian Images, p. 18. 

‘ In this composite image the attributes of Surya seem to be . the vdhana, and 
the udarabhandha; and perhaps lotuses which once adorned the two uplifted hands, 
tracesof lotus-stalks are perhaps preserved in the armlet-like objects on the arms, though 
it is possible that these are traces of uftariyavastra and not those of lotus-stalks. 

The sitting posture is not that of Surya; it denotes either Brahma or Visnu. If the 
posture were different, an effort might have been made to show boots as in the images 
from Dilmal and Cbitorgarh. For the latter, see Gopinath Rao, o. c. I, i, pi. Ixxxix, 
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To summarize, stylistically the figures of Surya, here discussed, fall 
into three groups: 

(1) Purely Caulukyan—Modhera figures. 

( 2 ) So-called “Rajputana type"-Rajkot, Dhank, and Junagarh figures. 

(3) Mixed, comprising figures at Kadvar, Than and Prabhas. 

Characteristics of each have been already noted, and need not be 
repeated. Evidence is not sufficient to throw any new light on the 
iconography of Surya, or the introduction of the sun-cult. Iconographi- 
cally the images bear out the description in the Brhatsamhita and other 
works. Archaeologically these resemble the Gupta images of Surya from 
Bhumara' in having thick boots, uttariyavastra in both arms falling down 
like a garland in front of it, and hands raised up to the waist; but they differ 
from the representation of Surya at Bhaja“, where it is symbolized but not 
conventionalized; also from that at Bodhgaya,® though here Usaand Pratusa 
are already in their recognized form. To the Mathura figure' they bear 
some resemblance—in the utkatikasaiia and the kavaca, (armour).' But 
the Mathura figure does not seem to carry two lotuses in the conventional 
fashion and has a chariot of 4 horses only. The kavaca is important. It seems 
to me that the conventional representanon of Surya, as known in the North, 
originated somewhere between the Mathura figure and the one from Bhumara. 

In the south the process was different. Beginning with semi- 
naturalistic representation at Mahabalipuram'—where the Surya figure is in 
mid-air, its two hands in anjali pose, and recognizable by the prabha 
only, the later iconography represents him with half-blown lotuses, raised 
shoulder-high, an udarabandha and, in particular, without boots . The 
chariot with 7 horses and Usa and Pratusa are also represented, but 
the chief points of contrast are the absence of boots, and to some extent 
the udarabandha and the position of bands. 

A unique figure is preserved in a niche on the shrine of Limboji 
Mata at Dilmal.' It is seated on Garuda with 
legs crossed in front, below which are shown 
small figures of a haiiisa and a lion or a tiger. The figure has 3 heads," the 
middle one has a crown similar to that of Suryas from Sidhpur and Dhank. 

“ See Banerji, MASl., No. 16, pi. xiv, a. 

* See/lSlV/., also Coomarswamy, H/M , fig 24; Kramrisch, o c., fig. 39. 

’ Coomaraswamy. o. c.. fig. 61. * Ibid., fig. 103. 

^ It does not seem to have drawn the attention of Coomaraswamy. See o c , p 08, 
though he does note “a cuirass and boots" in other examples from Boston and Mathura 

® See Rao, o c., I, i, pi. xlix. ’ Ibid., pis. Ixxxvii, Ixxxviii, fig. 2; XCI-II. 

• See Fig. 73. • or 4 —the fourth at the back. 
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The side heads have different headgears. It seems to have had 8 hands, 
four of which are broken; of the extant hands the lower right is in 
varadamudra, the left holds a katna^alu; and above these the broken 
hands held a lotus each, which are seen even now; the back hands hold : 
(right) tri'sula, left a hooded serpent; on the chest is perhaps a kavaca\ on the 
feet impressed boots can be clearly seen. The figure seems to combine 
Brahma, Visnu, ^iva and Surya, as shown by vdhanas and emblems, but 
greater emphasis seems to have been laid on Surya.‘ The representation 
of vdhanas slightly resembles the Hari-Hara-Pitamaha figure from 
Ajmer,' though there each figure is distinct. 

It appears from this figure that Surya’s face is purposely rounded, 
and perhaps it does not indicate a late date, because the side-faces unlike 
the middle one seem to be oval, and well suggest meditation and inward 
peace. Stylistically the sculpture is to be placed in about 1200 A. D. 

A mutilated Tnmurti is illustrated by Cousens from Muni Bava’s temple, 
Than.' The central figure seems to liave been Brahma; the two front hands 
carrying aksatndld and kamandalu can be seen; others are not clear. 


A startding figure in the Kadvar temple,—which has two hands: 

the right bearing a sheath of arrows and the 
left a large bow, which reaches the ground 
on the lower end,—may be identified with Rama and not Parasurama, as 
Cousens calls it,* for the essential symbol of the latter is a para'su' More 
precisely it is Raghava Rama being a standing image in tribhanga^ 
On the artistic side may be noted the spirited attitude suggested by 
the outward thrust of the chest and firmly planted feet; also the suppliant 
crouching attitude of a small figure on the right of Rama. 


So far, this is the only figure of Rama that has been illustrated. 
But in later temples figures of Rama are seldom seen. Kadvar, as said 
elsewhere, must have been a Dasavatara temple embodyiug Gupta tradition. 


Two scenes from Puranas can be recognised among the sculptures 
on the Kalika Miita temple, by the side of 
ceoei from uranx the Hira Gate, Dabhoi. On its western front’is 

the Samudramanthana, ‘ Churning of the Ocean ’. Samudra is shown 


‘ An image in which Brahma, Visnu, siva and Surya are blended into one 
is reported from Kiradu, Rajputana. It has one bead and ten hands. Another from 
Pavagarh has Surya, Brahma and siva See ASIWC., 1907-8, p. 41 and 1912, p. 58. 
’ See Kao, o. c., I, i, pi. Ixxiv. " Cousens, Somarieitha, pis. liii and Ixvii. 

* O. c., p. 39, fig, 2, also pi. xxxv. 

‘ See Rao, o. c,, 1, i, p. 186 Only when be has 4 bands that he carries a 
bow and arrows. 

* Ibid., p. 389, though the three curves are not well demarcated. 

’ Burgess, Dabhoi, pi, xv. 
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as an ornamental waterpot while in the same panel are seen the finds from it, 
the elephant Airavata, the horse Uccasravas, Dhanvantari, and Visvakarma. 

On the eastern face of the temple Burgess recognised a scene from 
Mahabharata^ Here King Pariksita is seated on a single pillar in a 
lake, where serpents sent by the serpent Tak^ka go in ships in the form of 
Brahmapas with fruits. 

These sculptures must be placed in about the 13th century, the time 
when the fort of Dabhoi was repaired. 

Figures of the goddess Ganga are found at Kadvar’ on the door-frame 
_ and on the old ( Surya) temple at Than * At 

the former the figure is obliterated, but the 
outlines suggest that it stood in samabhahga. 


At Than Ganga stands in samabhanga on a makara (which is much 
conventionalized); has 4 hands, now only the stumps remain ; the face is 
completely disfigured. On either side is a female figure in tribhanga, but 
what they hold is not clear. The Than figure of Ganga is to be contrasted 
with the Gupta figures at Tigowa and Kharod in the Central Provinces.* 
In the latter, in both cases the figure has two hands only, and the figures 
do not stand so erect as at Than. Again they hold a kumbha; whether 
the Than figure held it cannot be said. Figures of Ganga are rarely found 
in the Caulukyan temples. 

Burgess reports an image of Vayu at Vayad," North Gujarat, but 
unfortunately neither is it illustrated nor described. 
It is to be noted that the town of Vayad itself is 
regarded as the ancient Vayuvata of the Vayit Purana* and an annual 
fair, jatra, is held at the place.’ Anyhow a minor cult of Vayu is indicated. 


Among the old sculptures in a small tank at Vadnagar, is a representa¬ 
tion of seven Rsis (sages) and Kamadhenu." 
Burgess says there are eight sages who attend 
upon the cow Kamadhenu, a wish-fulfiller-cow. But m fact there are 
seven only, the figure on the extreme left is not a Rsi as his dress and 


' Adiparva, ^okas 40-44 cited by Ibtd , p. 9, pJ. xv. 

^ Cousens, o. c. p. 39. pi xxxiv. ® Ibid., pi. I, 

' See Kao, o c , If, ii, pis clv-vi , also cf Udayagiri, Gwalior and Deogarb, 
Coomaraswamy, Yakia, II, pi 20-21 ® ASWI., IX p. 113. 

* Rao, o c.. II, ii, p. 332 describes the figure of Vayu according to the 
sdstras but does not cite any sculpture 

’ Burgess, ASWI., IX, p. 113. * Burgess, o.c., p. 86, pi. Ixiv, fig. 3. 
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anjali pose show, while the sages have their right hands in abhaya. 
This does not accord with the pose mentioned by Rao*, according 
to whom the hands may carry a stick and an umbrella or the right 
hand may be in jnanamudra. But that the figures ate those of Rsis 
is indicated by their kaupirta, and beard and kamandalu in the left 
hand. Their jatdmukuta ( in the case of those who are not defaced ) is 
clearly visible. 

The names of the Rsis are said to vary with each manvantara ( cycle 
or period of Manu) and they are usually seven®, though Burgess cites eight 
from the Vdyu Purdna* 


The earliest Jaina images in Gujarat-Kathiawar seem to be, as said 
before*, the figures carved in the caves at Dhank. 
Jaina cono^rap y JJefg ,s possible to identify the figures of the 

1st Tirthankara Adinatha {Rsabhadeva), the 16th Tirthankara Santinatha, 
the 23rd Tirthankara Parsvanatha, and the 24th Tirthankara Mahavira and 
the Yaksini and goddess Ainbika. 


Figures of Adinatha are carved in the cell at the lower end of the hilb 
This cell has three niches, one facing the opening and one on either side of 
it. Each side-niche has a nude figure seated in padmdsana, its body erect 
and motionless. The right hand is placed over the left in the lap, with the 
palm upwards. Over the head is a triple umbrella, shown by three strokes; 
on each side is a cdmara bearer, and small vidyddharas are above. The 
figure in the central niche is similarly seated on a stmhdsana, with a 
cdmara-hearei on each side. Perhaps all these figures are of Jama 
Tirthankaras and very probably of Adinatha, as I have shown 
elsewhere.* The sculpture carved in low relief on the face 
of the rock, higher up the ravine, is definitely of Adinatha.* Here 
adjoining Santinatha is a figure standing in kuyotsarga-poseJ It has 
long ear-lobes, and ringlets of hair on the shoulders. This latter symbolizes 
an event in the life of Adinatha. He, before taking the <iifcsa(Jaina 
sacrament), was removing his beard, moustache and hair on the head in 
four ‘ handfuls ’ ( mwittloca ). When he was taking out the hair on the 
back of the head with the ‘ fifth handful, ’ he was requested by India 
to desist from doing so. Thus a few hairs were left on the head of 
Adinatha, which are found portrayed on a few images from Mathura and 


' O c., 11, p. 507. '■* Ibid “ Burgess, o c., p. 86. 

* See above p. 53. ‘ JRAS., July, 1938, p. 427. ® See below. 

’ Here Fig. 76. For au explauatiou of this term see Saakalia, ‘ Jaina 
Iconography,’ Rew Indian Antiquary, November, 1939, p. 503. 
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elsewhere.* Immediately preceding Adinatha, in the same row is a 
nude figure* in padmasana posture; its right hand is laid over the left 
in the lap with the palm upwards. The simhasana has a wheel and 
a deer m the centre and a lion at each end. Over the head is a triple 
umbrella shown by three strokes. On either side is an attendant 
standing with a cdmara in his hand. The deer is a Idnchana of the 16th 
TIrthankara of the Svetambara Jamas or of Ara, the 18th Tlrthankara of 
the Digambara Jainas. The Dhank sculpture is either of these.’ 

The best and clearest representation is of Parsvanatha, the 23rd 
TIrthankara.' He stands erect, in kdyotsarga, on a triple cut, stool-like, 
pedestal which is really the three-fold coils of the serpent which rises 
from behind in five coils, and makes a canopy of seven hoods over his head. 
The manner of representing the coils of the serpent seems to be unique.’ 

Mahavira and some other TTrthankaras also seem to be sculptured in 
the same row, but their symbols, if any, are not clearly visible now. 

Among the many parivdradcvatas and other subsidiary figures that 
are associated with TIrthankaras in Jama iconography at Dhank, we have 
first the figure of a “ woman with a child on her left knee, her right elbow 
resting on her right knee, and her hand pointing up. She has heavy ear¬ 
rings, and apparently a frontal ornament in the parting of her hair, which 
is wavy and clustering.”’ This woman is evidently Amba or Aiiibika, 
who is usually sculptured with a child in Jaina iconography. But it is not 
certain whether she is figured here as a Yaksinl to Parsvanatha (to whose 
immediate left she is ) or as an independent jama goddess. Likewise it is 
not clear whether other attendants to the TIrthankaras are ordinary cdmara 
bearers or yaksas, (yakxtms there seem to be none).’ 

The TIrthankaras seem to be nirvastras. Do they therefore belong to 
the Digambara sect or to the time before which the differentiation between 
the sects was not so rigid, about 300 A. D., a period which is suggested by 
the style of the sculptures ? 


‘ Based on a note by Chimanlal Goculdas, Editor of the Jaina Satya 
Prakasha (Gujarati), August-September, 1938, p. 151, 

“ Here Fig. 76, 

° Because in early Jaina sculpture nudity alone is not a sure index of the sect 
to which it belongs * See Fig. 75. 


• For a discussion on this, see JRAS., 1938, p. 428, n. 4. 

° See Fig. 75, '' For a discussion on this see 1938, p. 428. 
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Between the Dhank sculptures and those of the Caulukyan period, a 
period of about 600 years intervenes, but so far' no sculpture has come to 
light to represent it at any stage. In the later period, there are any number 
of sources, but unfortunately they are not yet systematically tapped’, 
nor is it so easy to do so owing to the orthodoxy of the Jainas. Still a few 
images have reached some museums in India, one of whose collections are 
described at length by the author elsewhere.” From that a unique figure of 
' Jaina ' Ganesa and Sarasvati are reproduced here.' 


' However, a few Images have been recently found in the Baroda state, 
which seem to be Jaina. See Sankalia, *Tbe SoK:alled Buddhist Images from the 
Baroda State’ BDCRI., I, pp. 185-188. 

' Those from the temples at Abu are described by Jayantavijaya in bis Abu. 

• ' Jaina Iconography ’ NIA November, 1939, pp. 497-520. 

* See Frontispiece. 


PART IV 

CHAPTER VH 

EPIGRAPHY 

EPIGRAPHY is reviewed under the following heads:— 

(a) Material. 

{b) Size—measurements in case of copperplates. 

(c) Script. 

(d) Era. 

(e) Style and Matter. 

(/) Emblems, seal etc. 

Stone is the common material for the Maurya, K^trapa and Gupta 
, inscriptions found from Gujarat. The Traikutakas 

seem to be the first to use copperplates in 
Gujarat.‘ They are followed by the Kataccuris, Gurjjaras, Calukyas 
and even the Rastrakutas,’ though the last two do resort to stone in 
their respective home provinces. 

The exclusive use of copperplates may indicate two things: (1) The 

scarcity of stone, and even absence of stone buildings, such as temples where 
in later times, Caulukyan, for instance, inscriptions were inscribed. (2) The 
nature of the country of the Traikutakas, (of the rest we know for certain). They 
might have been accustomed to an alluvial plain like southern Gujarat, where 
stone is not easily available. This explains, perhaps, the exclusive use of 
copperplates, by them and their successors, even though they (the Traikutakas) 
were acquainted with Kanhen," and also perhaps with its inscriptions. 

It is a little curious how the Maitrakas of Valabhl give so much 
preference to copperplates as stone is abundant in Kathiawar. The two 
fragmentary inscriptions of the time of Guhasena,—one on a potsherd from 


‘ It would be interesting to trace arcbaeologically the first use of tatnrapairas 
(copperplates) or other metal for writing purposes. Barring the copper tablets found 
at Mobenjo daro, the Mayidovalu plates of Sivaskandavarman ( El., VI, p. 84), so 
far, seem to be the earliest copperplates in Southern India ; in Northern India these 
appear to be a few Kharosthi inscriptions. See Konow, Kharoshthi Inscriptions, 
pp. 4, 23, 138. They become fairly common in the Gupta period. See El,, XV, 
p. 113 ; XVII, p. 345; XX, p. 59 and XXI. p. 80. 

' See Appendix, pp. 2-6 and 22-23. ° See Ibtd,, p. 2, No. 17, 


22 
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Valabhi,* and the other on a slab of stone from Bankodi,’ are really excep¬ 
tions which seem to prove the Valabhf preference. 

This feature is also noticeable in the few records of other djmasties in 
Kathiawar till we arrive at the Caulukyan period. 

With the Caulukyas of Anhil\^da, copperplates and stone share almost 
equally. Here too it is to be noted that copperplates are usually found 
where stone is rather scarce, for instance the Saraswatl valley,' embracing 
Anhilvada, Sunak, and Kadi, (the last mentioned place has yielded the 
largest number of copperplates), while stone inscriptions are commonly 
confined to temples and wells. 

The size of the Traikutaka plates is almost uniform, approximately 
91" X 3"‘ About the same size is found in the 
stray plates of the succeeding period,” whereas the 
three Kataccurl plates’ are considerably large in breadth. The Gurjjara 
plates, though they vary very much in size, still roughly fall in two 
divisions'; (1) (2) uT^Q". 

The Calukya plates also vary, but they may be divided into two 
groups”; (1) 8" X 5". (2) 12"x 8'. The Rastrakuta plates, differing 

individually inter se, seem to conform to two standard sizes'”: (l) I O'’ x g". 

(2) 13" X 9". 

The size of the great mass of Valabhi plates cannot be reduced to 
any definite scale. But their size increases, and this increase falls into three 
groups. In the first, from Dronasirhha to Dliruvasena I, it fluctuates near 
lO" X 6" in the second, from Guhasena I to Dhruvasena II, it fluctuates 
near 12" x 8"'”; in the third, from Dharasena IV to Ssiladitya VII, the 
fluctuations are great. Generally they are about 12" x lO" and 
below 18" X 12"." 

The copperplates of the Caulukyas of Anhilvada, compared with 
their greatness and long rule, are few. They grow in size and fall 
into three periods. The plates of the early rulers, from Mularaja to Kama, 

* See Ibid., p. 8, No. 81. * See Ibid., 1. c., No. 83. 

' See76»d., pp. 21-22, Nos. 250-254. 

‘ Though it contains a number of atone temples, evidently built of 
imported material. 

“ See Appendi*, p. 2. ' Nos 256, 257, 261. ’ ibni.. Nos. 258, 260. 

* One formed by Noi. 26 and 27. and the other by 24, 25, 28-30. 

’ See Ibid., pp. 3-4. *“ Ibid.y pp. 4-6. 

/Wd., Nos. 56-77. '• Nos. 78-120. '• /bfd.. Nos. 121-150 
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are below 10" x /'and above 5" x 4."' Between these two limits they 
vary considerably. Unfortunately no copperplates of Jayasiihha and 
Kumarapala are found so far. The size of the plates of Ajayapala and 
BhTtna II varies between 14" x 15" and 9" x U."* That of the 
‘usurper’ Jayavantasimha is almost square, 14" x 15." 

A study of the variation in size of plates of any dynasty and its 
comparison with that of the plates of the preceding and succeeding 
dynasty in the same region is useful. Since the Traikutakas did not 
embellish the genealogical portion of the inscription, their plates are 
small. The Kateccurl records, under the Gupta influence*, depart from 
this practice and surcharge their genealogies with grandiloquent praises. 
This the Gurjjaras borrow, though they were not justified in doing so, 
while the Kataccuris were, to some extent. The Calukyas and Rastrakutas 
were successors of other traditions,* consequently their plates are also 
large, and increased in size as necessity arose for incorporating exploits 
in wars.* In the case of ,ValabhT plates, the growth in their size indicates 
not only the growth of power but also the age of the plates. For, the 
larger the plates, the later they are, more space being taken up by the 
genealogical portion.® 

The script of the Girnar edicts, together with that of the Siddapura 
IS held to constitute the Southern variety of the 
Script Asokan Brahmi.’ But on comparing the chief 

characteristics*, in which the Girnar alphabet differs from that of the 
Northern variety, with those of the recently found edict at Maski and 
Brahmagiri, it appears that, barring a few points m which the Siddapura 
and Girnar show close resemblance, the Girnar script forms a class 
by itself,® say a sub-group of the Southern variety. For the affinities 
which the Siddapura script exhibits with that at Girnar are not found 
in those at Maski and Brahmagiri,” though these two are close to 
Siddapura and form one geographical area. 

* Ibid., Nos. 158-168. * Ibid., Nos. 205-226. 

“ This point will be explained below * To be pointed out later. 

* Cf., for Instance, the size of the Sanjan Plates of Amogbavarsa I, El., 
XVIII. p. 235. 

“ Thus a grant attributed by Fleet to Bbioia 11, lA,, XVIII. p. 108-9, on 
the evidence of its size, excluding other internal evidence, may be shown to be of 
Bbima I. 

^ Buhler, Indian Palaeography, p. 34. 

* These, according to Buhler, Ibid., are noticed in the signs for the Matrkas: 
A, A, kha,ja, ma, ra, sa; the medial i, and 7, and the ligatures. 

’ This point I have discussed at length separately elsewhere. 
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Two forms of Brahmi are visible in the K^trapa inscriptions from 
Cutch and Kathiawar. The script in the Andhau inscriptions belongs to 
the “ Northern variety of Brahmi, ” having more aihnity with the Mathura 
inscription of Sodasa' and also with the Nasik inscription of Usabhadata’. 
But the subsequent inscriptions’, particularly that of Rudradaman at 
Junagarh, show less archaic forms, and an increased number of curved 
strokes,* the script resembling thereby or actually regarded as “ the 
precursor of the Southern albhabet, ” ‘ used in the Girnar inscription 
of Skandagupta. 

Whether the alphabet of the Skandagupta’s record is a further 
development of the type already seen at Girnar, or whether it is a development 
from some other type, an earlier instance of which is found at Sanchi, 
cannot be ascertained. It is possible therefore that the former is 
only a meeting place of the Northern and Southern Brahmi, having 
perhaps little to do with the full-fledged Southern Brahmi in most of the 
Valabhi plates from Kathiawar, and those in the Traikutaka and other 
post-Gupta inscriptions from southern Gujarat. These latter might 
have been influenced by the type of script which is available in the 
Kadamba plates.’ 

Though the plates of the successors of the Traikutakas are engraved in 
Southern Brahmi, nevertheless, stray traces of the Northern Brahmi occur 
in the signature of the grantors of Gurjjara plates, whereas the Dhinki 
Grant of Jaikadeva’ is entirely in this form of Brahmi. This solitary 
exception, (a few years earlier than the Samangadh Plates of Dantidurga,’ 
and from the western coast of Kathiawar), to the ‘ prevailing ’ or 
conventional script of the court is, indeed, important. It, together with 
the stray cases above mentioned, indicates that, perhaps, the living script 


* El., II. p. 199, plate facing p. 200. Banerji’s remarks, BI., XVI, p, 21, that 
at Andhau we find three varieties of Sa, and that the third is similar to the form in 
the Mathura ius. of Sodasa, do not seem to be correct. On comparing the two 
writings the Sa in the latter appears to be similar to type 1 at Andhau. At 
Andhau, therefore, we have two varieties of Sa only. 

* E/,, VIII, p. 78, pi. IV. * See Appendix, Nos. 6-8. 

* For example in ka.ja, na, na, ba and ya, though minor differences may be 
found among the alphabet of these inscriptions. 

» £/., VIII, p. 38. 

< Sancbi Inscription of Candragupta 11, CIl., Ill, pi. iii B. 

’ Of Kakusthavarman,/A., VI, p. 22. 

* Appendix, No, 231 : cf. Bubler’s remarks thereon. ' IA„ XI, p, 110. 
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erf Gujarat was the northern—the Nagari form of Brahml, from which the 
latter Devanagarl developed. 

But before we arrive at this stage, an intermediate stage is provided 
by the Rastrakum inscriptions. It may be said that with the Rastrakutas, 
the Nagari is beginning to become the script of inscriptions in Gujarat 
proper. They do not maintain the same- firmness which they show 
with regard to the use of the era.‘ As a consequence a free mixture 
of the Northern and Southern forms of letters, corresponding to some extent 
to the fact whether the plates belong to the Deccan or Gujarat branch, 
is visible. Some plates use the Northern alphabet,* others Southern,’ 
while in a few the text is in Northern, the signature in Southern.’ 

By the 10th century the Nagari of almost the mediaeval or 
Devanagari type was current in Gujarat and Kathiawar as the plates 
of the Caulukyas' and a little earlier plates from Una' show. 

A survey of the eras used in Gujarat epigraphs brings to light a 
number of currents and cross-currents running 
through Gujarat culture. 

Asoka's edicts are not dated but they mention in what particular year 
of his reign they were issued. Through Ksatrapa coins and inscriptions 
Gujarat first received an era which is now known as the ^aka. But it 
never became popular there. 

The Guptas introduced their own era, which survived till, at least, the 
13th century in Kathiwar, after having been appropriated with ‘slight 


' See below. 

* The following; of Govinda III, I A., XI, p. 157; El., VI, p. 239; of 
Amoghavarsa, BI., XVIII, p 234 ; of Krsna II, lA ., XIII, p, 63 ; of Indra III, El., 
IX, p. 30; of Dhruva III, lA.. XII, p. 179; of Govinda IV and V, BI., VII, 
p. 83, and lA., XII, p. 251, 

” The following: of Kakka II, JBBRAS., XVI, p. 108; JASB., VIII, 
p. 292 ; of Govindaraja, BI., II, p. 56 ; lA , V, p. 144; of Krsna II, El , I, p. 52. 

‘ The following: of Dhruva II, BI.. XXII, p. 71; of Karka II, Ibid., p. 77. 

* Of the numerous plates only four—two of Mularaja, Appendix, Nos, 159-60 ; 
one of Karna, Ibid., No. 168; and one of Bhtma II, Ibid,, No. 210—are published 
with their facsimilies. 

* No facsimilies published; cf. Kielhorn, El., IX, p. 1, 
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modification ’' by the Maitrakas of ValabhT, though it is significant that in 
their epigraphs they neither call it Gupta nor ValabhT. Only in a tenth 
century inscription, for the first time, is the era called ‘ ValabhT.’ ’ 

The Traikutaka epigraphs mention an era, which might have been 
founded by them," and which is known later as the Cedi or KalacchurT. 
Anyhow the use of their own era shows the Traikutaka power in the 
Sth century, contemporary as they were of the Guptas, in Lata. 

Continuance of the Traikutaka influence in the region even when 
they had departed or ceased to rule is implied by the use of the era, 
though unnamed, by the Kataccuris, Gurjjaras and Calukyas. 

' ‘The slight modificatioD' is that whereas in the true Gupta era the year is 
calculated to commence with the Cattra Sukla, (Fleet, CII,, III, Introduction, 
p. 128), the same ^ear, in the era used by the Maitrakas of ValabhT, commenced 
with the Karttika Sukla 1, (immediately preceding the Caitra Sukla 1, of that very 
year), as evidenced by the Kaira Grant of Dharasena IV (/A., XV. p. 335) and the 
Veraval Inscription of ValabhT Samvat 927. (Fleet, o. c., p. 90 ; El, III, p. 303) 
These are the only two inscriptions which afford us details for calculating the date 
and thus make it possible for us to know the commencement of the era used in 
ValabhT inscriptions. Fleet regarded these two cases as exceptions and held that 
all the other inscriptions of the ValabhT dynasty should be regarded as dated after 
the true Gupta era. But I am Inclined to differ from him because (1) there are two 
iuscriptions—one of a ValabhT ruler himself and the other from Veraval, using an 
era called ValabhT—which depart from the true Gupta era and introduce a ‘ slight 
modification ' in the Gupta era, as explained above. Whereas there is only one 
inscription (/A., XI, p. 242)—and that too of a much later date and not belonging 
to or of the reign of one of the ValabhT rulers—which follows the true Gupta era. 
(II) Other grants of the Maitrakas of ValabhT afford no "exact details for calculation” 
of the commencement of the era, as Fleet himself has admitted, (o. c., p. 126) 

Hence it is not improbable that the era used m the ValabhT grants was the 
modified Gupta era and not the true Gupta era. Fleet’s view (Ibid., pp. 72-73 and 
p. 95) that the era was modified because the Kaira grant of Dharasena was recorded 
In Gujarat where the Vikrama era was popular is open to doubt, because the earliest 
inscription dated in the Vikrama era found, so far, from Gujarat is the Hansot grant 
of Bhartrvaddha, £/., XII, p 197. This is later than the grant of Dharasena IV 
cited above. In short there is no evidence (archaeological) to presume the prevalence, 
much less popularity, of the Vikrama era in Gujarat before the Sth century But 
if that presumption is made, it can as well be made in the case of Kathiawar, 
which was then politically related with Maiwa,—(as Hluen Tsiang tells us, Buddhist 
Records of the Western World, Vol. II, p. 267)—, the traditional home of the 
Vikrama era. If this presumption is made, then it is not improbable, as 1 hold, that 
the grants of the Maitrakas of ValabhT were affected by the prevalence of the Vikrama 
era in Gujarat and Kathiawar. 

> See below. 

* However, see above, p. 12, f. n. 1. 
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With the Rasttakutas the ^aka era reappears (or is introduced for 
the first time*) in Lata, with a new feature. This is the specification 
of the Sarhvatsara, (which is different for every year), along with the 
usual details about date in a few epigraphs of the Imperial Rastrakutas 
from Gujarat*. But as a rule no inscription of the Gujarat branch 
mentions it, and even now the practice of recording the Sariivatsara 
is not popular in Gujarat. In the Deccan, however, the practice coming 
down from the Calukya and Ristrakuta days still survives. 

As early as the Gurjara-Pratihara penetration in Gujarat,' the 
Vikrama era was introduced there, replacing the Cedi in vogue- 
And though the Rastrakutas invariably used the ^aka, still in the 10th 
century, their feudatory, Paramara Siyaka gave preference to the 
Vikrama,* owing mainly to northern contacts. 

The Caulukyas continued the practice and tried to introduce the 
Vikrama era in southern Lata, but the local tradition seems to prefer the 
Saka.* 


Northern Gujarat, their home province, as well as the outlying 
provinces used the Vikrama. But in Kathiawar, the Valabhl era as 
‘Valabhr is called so for the first time by the Una Inscription of 
Balavarman.” His successor,’ however, uses the Vikrama, perhaps 
because the province was under the Gurjara-Pratiharas. 

In the local inscriptions the Valabhi tradition persists, though in 
a few cases it seems to be ousted by the ^aka," Vikrama and Simha eras. 
The last is mentioned four times in Kathiawar,*and twice in Rajputana. 
Whatever be the initial year of its foundation, A. D. 1109 or 1113, it 
never seems to have become popular, for it is invariably used with 
other eras. 

The cosmopolitan nature of southern Kathiawar is further illustrated 
by the Veraval Inscription wherein, besides Simha, Valabhl and Vikrama, 
the Hijari era is also mentioned.'* 


In style and matter a few aspects of inscriptions,—their nature and 
language, mythological allusions, imprecatory 
Style aad Matter benedictory verses,—are here briefly discussed 

with a view to finding out, if possible, cultural impacts on each dynasty as far 
as epigraphy is concerned. 


‘ If it was not current there during the Ksatrapa period. 

® See Appendix, Nos 42, 47, 52, 56, 57. 

“ See Appendix, No. 262. ' See/Wd.. Nos. 263-64. 

“ See/6td., Nos. 166-67 and also 265-66. 

» Appendix, No. 253 A. ’ Ibid., No. 253 B. » Ibtd., 251 and 254. 
' Ibtd., Nos. 254, 214, 236. 'O Ibid., No. 236. 
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The Girnar edicts of Asoka are ‘ Rescripts of Morality ’ written in a 
Western dialect of the Prakrit, still influenced a great deal by the Magadhan 
dialect.* And what we have to note is that the language in which these 
rescripts are couched was perhaps more suitable for the period to which 
they belong than, for instance, the imprecatory and benedictory verses of 
later epigraphs. 

From the Ksatrapa periods onwards the Gujarat inscriptions may be 
divided into four broad classes ; (1) Eulogy (Pra^ti-type). 

(2) Commemorative. 

(3) Donative. 

(4) Mixed: Eulogistic and Donative. 

The Junagarh Inscription of Rudradaman is a Prasasti, whereas the 
four earlier records of his are commemorative epigraphs. The former is 
composed in plain yet forcible Sanskrit prose, which by a detailed study 
has been proved to belong to a period between the epic and classical 
literature.’ It is free from too long and difficult compounds and conventiona¬ 
lities. The commemorative epigraphs, on the other hand, are in simple 
Prakrit. The language, however, in all the subsequent epigraphs' of a 
similar nature tends towards purer Sanskrit, (as do the legends on coins). 

Classical style in Pra^sti is heralded by the Skandagupta Inscription. 
From the dry prose of the earlier epigraphs, the poetry of it is a happy 
relief. Its music, from the start, rings in our ears. 

All the three Traikutoka inscriptions are donative, but whereas the 
first* IS written in simple, matter-of-fact language, with only a part of the 
imprecatory verse, the second, Surat Plate of Vyaghrasena' contains a 
long eulogy of Vyaghrasena, a compound running into three lines, full of 
set phrases' which seem to have been borrowed and whicli did influence not 
only the phraseology of the eulogistic portion of the later epigraphs of the 
region but also that of Valabhi.’ 

The KaUccuri records are of similar nature. Their eulogistic portions 
show distinct signs of TraikuUka as well as Gupta influence," which is 
subsequently reflected in all the Gurjjara’ and a Calukya‘“ records. But the 


* For details see Hultzsch, Inscriptions of Asoka, CII , I, pp. Ivi-vii. 

* See Buhler, ‘ Inscriptions...and Artificial Poetry......' lA , XLII, p 190. 

" Appendix, Nos. 7-13. ' Ibid,. No. 15. 

® Ibid., No. 16. 0 Viz., Sphltdparanta ..dravmavtsrananavapta, II 2-4. 

I Appendix, No. 60, line 9. 

' For details see Kielhorn El., VI, p. 300, notes 1-4. The influence of 
Kalidasa’s Sihuniala and Eaghuvamsa is also apparent in lines 7-8. 

’ Appendix No. 24, lines 1-2. Ibid., No, 34, 
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Calukya records exhibit other features' also which can be traced back, 
through the Kadamba records, to the Cutu Satakarnis. 

To these commou characteristics of the early mediaeval epigraphs 
of La^, the epigraph of Bhartrvaddha, though alike in nature, is an excep¬ 
tion. Though it immediately succeeds the Gurjjara plates, still its 
phraseology does not follow that of the latter. 

None of the Rastrakuta inscriptions is a pure pra'sasti composed 
entirely in verse. The purpose of all is donative. Nevertheless, with the 
exception of one inscription", the genealogical part of the rest of the 
inscriptions is not different from praka&tis in pure verse. Yet all the 
inscriptions are absolutely identical in their descriptions of any king. 
Some give the facts in detail, others in brief, while a third group may omit 
them completely. 

This living interest we miss in the Valabhi records, all of which are in 
prose excluding the imprecatory and benedictory verses, and in which the 
conventional eulogy of Dhruvasena I, for instance, never varies for 200 years. 

Fortunately the stray inscriptions of other dynasties that have been 
discovered are free from the Valabhi stamp, as they are in respect of script 
and era also. This may indicate how little cultural influence the Valabhi 
regime had on the contemporary or later court epigraphy of Kathiawar. 
These inscriptions, except the grant of Dharanivaraha, are in prose and 
donative; Dharanivaraha s genealogical portion is in verse. 

Inscriptions of the Caulukya period may be grouped into two classes:— 
(1) Donative, (2) Prasasti. Majority of inscriptions belong to the first 
class. They are no more than deeds of grants, briefly referring to the donor 
(and only at times to his family) without any eulogy and mentioning finally 
the donee and the object granted. Even the imprecatory and benedictory 
verses, which were the stock feature of the earlier inscriptions, are perfunc¬ 
torily given* or not given at all.‘ The date is usually given in the beginning, 
followed by the place of origin and the name of the donor—features which 
remind us of the later style in Gujarati letters and documents. 

The language of these records reveals the influence of Prakrits as we 
pass on from the inscriptions of earlier Caulukya kings to those of the later, 
and as we meet with donations of public and private men. Thus, for 
instance, the only Prakrit words in the records of Mularaja and Bhima I’ 
are the names of villages; whereas a series of Prakrit words occur in the 

' For example, reference to Hariti putra, Manasa-gotra etc. 

* Appendix, No. 47. ° Ibtd., No. 161. 

* Ibid., Uo. 162. ‘ Ibtd., Nos. 138-163. 

23 
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inscription of a feudatory of Kumarapaia^; the Jaina inscriptions from Abu 
have invariably the proper names in Prakritand the common people and 
their occupations are referred to in the Veraval inscription of Arjunadeva.’ 

To the Prasasti class belong a few records of Kumarapalas period/ 
and certain others.” These inscriptions are in verse, and describe the 
exploits of a king or the deed of an individual in a language which though 
conventional does not seem to be used for false, vainglorious praises only. 
And there is variety too. For no less than three records praise the heads 
of religious sects, and only incidentally the king. 

Not only the Asokan edicts, but also the Junagarh Inscription of 
Rudradaman is devoid of mythological allusions 
Mythologml Alluiiont comparison of the king’s deeds with 

those of the gods°. This is first noticed in the record of Skandagupta,’ 
but is surprisingly absent from those of the Traikutakas. The 
Kataccurl grants, imitating the Gupta records, compare their kings 
in their various virtues and powers with Dhanada, Varuna, Indra etc. 
But the Gurjjara records, sensibly enough, omit this feature in their 
borrowing from those of the Kataccurl, though we do find a few references 
to gods.* The Calukyas pick up the fondness for Varaha incarnation, in 
addition to that for Subrahmanya and the Saptamatrs, which they inherit 
from their Deccan and Karnataka predecessors. 

The Rastrakute inscriptions in this respect are considerably rich. 
They show acquaintance not only with the various aspects of ^iva, and 
avataras of Visnu, which is not unusual, but also with that of Visnu 
as Krsna, while there are allusions to important personalities of the 
Mahabharata and Sahasrarjuna. But references to the Ramayana 
heroes are very few. There is one reference, important for settling the 
antiquity of certain parts of the Bhagavata Purana, which says that 
Karkaraja made Dharma fourfold/ 

The Valabhl inscriptions, in spite of their conventional outlook, 
contain very few mythological allusions or comparisons with gods. The 
inscription of Droijasiriiha,'* perhaps the first Maitraka king, has no eulogy; 
that of his successor” compares him to Dharmaraja; while Slladitya III is 


‘ No. 181. ’ No. 220. ' No. 236. 

* Ibid., No*. 184, 187, 202. ‘ Ibid., Nos. 215, 233, 244, 

* Though both the records show high respect for Brabmanas. 

' Appendix, No. 14, lines 1-3 etc 

> In lines 3 and 4, for instance, of the Kavi Grant of Dadda. 

» M., XII, p. 156. •" Ibid,Ho. 59. » No. 60. 


Ibid , No. 59, 
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compared to Pumsottama who produced the Cintamani,' and ^Iladitya VI 
to PuruMttama as Govardhanadhara and Nrsithha.‘ 

The purely donative inscriptions of the Caulukyas avoid eulogy as a 
rule, though it is difficult to account for this practice, for almost the first 
inscnption of Mularaja" compares him to Brahma, Visnu, ^iva and other 
gods. Inscriptions of the subsequent rulers always refer to ^iva as 
Bhavanipati, and occasionally to Visnu. 

The Vadnagar Pra^sti‘, (which for our purpose is more important 
than others which are in praise of religious heads), invokes ^iva and praises 
Brahma, but except Kumarapala who is compared to Varaha, none of his 
predecessors is compared in virtue or exploits with any god. The Cintra 
Prarasti* speaks of Arjunadeva as an avatara of Krsna, and of Sarangadeva 
as ^arangadhara. 

No particular opening formula or words are found in the Ksatrapa 
Opening & Closing inscriptions from Andhau, but the word Siddham 
Formula occurs-in all the subsequent inscriptions.® And 

the same formula occurs in Skandagupta’s inscription. The inscriptions 
of the Traikutakas, Kataccurls, Gurjjaras and Calukyas have Otn Svasii 
or only Svasii. A little variety is afforded by the Rastrakuta records. 
The earliest inscription of Kakka’ has no auspicious formula to begin 
with, whereas the subsequent inscriptions have first only ‘Sa vo 
which is immediately supplemented by prefixing Om. Then, from the 
time of Dhruva III, we find generally ‘Svasii’ added on to Om.* To 
this general rule an exception is found in an inscription of Dantivarma", 
which has the formula ‘Om, Om Buddhdya, and another in a grant of 
Govinda V” which after Om begins with the verse ‘Jayaii...The Maitraka 
inscriptions have either the formula Om Svasii or Svasii. 

In the Caulukya records the formula may be said to vary according 
to the nature of the inscriptions. Purely donative records of the kings 
themselves have no auspicious formula, but simply the words 'Rdjdvali... 
or, in the earlier records simply Om', and in later records Svasii or Om 
Svasti.^'‘ Om Namah Bhagavaie is found in an inscription of Karna,'" and 
Om Namah Sivdya in the Mangrol, and Vadnagar Prakstis of Kumarapala 

* Ibtd., No 128. Ibid , No. 148 * Ibtd., No 159, 

* No. 187. ' No. 244. 

* According to Stem, I HQ., IX, p. 226 this may be due to the Satavahana 
contact. 

’ Appendix A, No. 41. " Ibtd., No. 50. “ Ibid., 51. 

'« Ibid., No 57. " E. G../6«d.. Nos. 158-59 

/6(d., No. 210 and 213 respectively. “ Ibid., No. 166, 
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(or his time) and ^ri Dhara’s Prasasti.* Om Svasti Jaya'scabhyudaj/akoa 
occurs in two inscriptions from Kathiawar and in an inscription of 
Ajayapala. The Jaina Inscriptions from Abu have Otn Vahde Sarasvati, 

No closing formula is found in the K^trapa, Traikutaka and the 
Kajaccurl records. All the Gurjjara records, except one,’ and all the 
Maitraka records close with the words ‘Svahasto mama.' 

The RastrakuU records supply interesting variations. Earlier grants 
merely mention the writer’s name ;* the later either Svahasto mama* or 
its equivalents Matam mama or Rajasvamukhadesena, but in two cases 
Mangalam Mahd ^rth, or only Snh‘ and once Om Namah Sivdya.^ 

Donative grants of the Caulukyas usually end with the words, By 

the (king).;or By the writer.; once with the words Svahasto mama; 

once with Mangalam Mahd'snh* and twice or so with Subham Bhavatu ., 

This study of the opening and closing formulas from Gujarat inscrip¬ 
tions shows that the word ‘Siddham' which became current in early 
Brahml inscnptions‘“ somehow did not become popular in later Gujarat 
epigraphical writings. In its place were substituted ‘Svasti’ and Om and 
later, with the spread of Bhakti cult (?), names of deities—Siva, Vasudeva, 
Sarasvati, for instance. 

The same tendency is indicated in the closing formulas. The practice 
of putting the writer’s name and the expression to the effect ‘ This is by 
king’s order’—found for the first time in a few Asokan edicts—appears to 
undergo a modification for the first time in Southern Gujarat at about the 
9th century by the addition of auspicious or religious formulas. In Northern 
Gujarat and Kathiawar this change is noticed in about the 12th century. 


Invocatiou Etc. 


Invocations at the outset, beginning with the inscription of Skanda- 
gupta, are usually to Brahma, Visnu, or biva, 
at times to Visnu and ^iva, sometimes to all 
of them, and m a few cases to Buddha. But that to a devi or Ganesa 
is found for the first time in an inscription of Kuraarapala’s time 
from Somnath. 


‘ Ibid., Nos. 181, 187 and 215. 

‘ Ibid , No. 26. Note that only the order is changed, svahasto . being 

placed earlier 

» Ibid., Nos. 41-44 and 47. * Ibid., Nos. 45. 49-55. 

' Ibid., Nos. 56-57. « Ibid., No. 58. 

* Ibid., Nos. 205 and 215. “ Ibid., Nos. 187 and 218. 

*“ For their distribution see Stein, IHQ,, IX, p. 226. 


’’ Ibid., No. 203. 
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The imprecatory and benedictory verses, warning the future kings 
against depriving the donee of the grant and extolling the benefits of making 
a grant, are of a stereotyped nature right from the Traikutaka to the end 
of the Caulukyan period. Variation in details, terminology\ quantity etc., 
however, are found. More matter is found, for instance, in some Rastrakuta 
records* than in those of other dynasties, whereas some of the Caulukyan 
records give these verses very briefly or omit them entirely. 

Do these verses owe their origin to the Puranas*, or to the ideas which 
were current in India from a remote antiquity, and echoes of which are also 
found m Asoka’s edicts* ? 

No seal or any other emblems are found on the Maurya and 

„ ,. Ksatrapa inscriptions nor on the Trikutaka and 

Emblemi ^ i .. 

Kataccuri copperplates. 

The Gurjjara copperplates have usually a “roughly circular seal”, in 
relief, on a countersunk surface with a device* and below the legend; 
"Samania Daddah” On the Ilao Grant the figure may be that of 
a Garuda(?).’ 

Only one of the plates of the Gujarat Calukyas has preserved its 
seal which is round, having a diameter of I?'; on it there are the 
letters Sn-d'sraya* But another plate found from the Nasik district 
has on its seal the letters Sn Jayd Sraya and below them a half lotus and 
above a crescent moon.’ 

Majority of the Rastrakuta plates have a seal. Unfortunately very 
few of these seals are published. But on the strength of their description 
by the various editors we can trace a kind of evolution in their device. 


' Ibid., No. 202; Gane» as Vighnabarta is also referred to in the Vadnagar 
Praasti of Kumarapala, verse 18, then in Cintra Praasti, Ibid., No. 244. 

* EG, in the Valabhi records, Nos. 60-63. ’ E. G.,No. 43. 

' A few have been already traced by Pargiter In some Pnranas and the 
Mahabharata. See JRAS., 1912, pp. 248-254. 

® Cf Girnar edicts No 6, line 13-14, No. 9, line 8-9, No. 11, line 4 which say 
that A^ka’s descendants should act for the welfare of the people ; that charity in 
this world begets Svarga and punya in the next world. In the Sanchi and the 
Delhi Pillar edicts is found the expression ‘as long as the Sun and the Moon shall 
shine’, while in the Mysore group of edicts we find the important expression, 'Esd 
Parana pakitV, ‘This is an ancient rule.’ 

• Fleet further adds that the meaning of this is not apparent, but may be some 
emblem of Sun worship. Ibid., No. 24. Very rarely the seal is reproduced, and 
whenever it is, it is not distinct. 

’ Ibid No. 33. • Ibid., No. 33. 


» Ibid., No. 39. 
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The seal of the Gujarat Rastrakuta Kakka (^aka 679 ) bad a Garuda 
but it is now broken.' That of Govinda III (^aka 730 ) is said to have on 
i t a seated ^iva.° On looking at the indistinct photograph', 1 find that the 
nose of the central figure is very prominent and the face very peculiar, 
which may be Garuda's and not that of ‘^iva’. Moreover some 
representation, like wings, is seen on either side of the central figure. 

The seal on Amoghavarsa’s Sanjan Plates has, as described by 
Bhandarkar,' “ a Garuda in high relief on a countersunk surface on a 
lotus seat facing full front, with his prominent beak nose and holding a 

snake in each hand. Two discs are seen above the ears of Garuda.on 

Garuda’s proper right, there is a representation of Ganapati in the upper 
corner and lower down an indistinct Chauri and a lamp. On his left, 
near the top is the same goddess standing in front of an animal ( perhaps 
a lion } and holding a ladle in her right hand, below her a Chauri, and 
near the bottom a Svastika." 

Keeping the central figure Amoghavarsa’s successors incorporate 
more symbols. For instance, on the seal of Krsna II ( A.D. 910)* there is 
no goddess; on that of Indra III there are the emblems: a linga, aiikusa 
and a lamp, whereas on that of Govinda IV (A.D. 930) there are found a 
dagger, a bow and an arrow. 

In all the seals from Amoghavar^ onwards, the central figure is 
definitely Garuda. On this analogy the figures on earlier seals must be 
identified with that of Garuda. No room for doubt exists, apart from this 
objective evidence, because the Sanjan Plates of Amoghavarsa actually 
mention Garuda as the mudra^ of the Rastrakutas. 

This Garuda-motive is also found on the seals of the Paramaras of 
Malwa,’ and this is, I think, another proof of their relationship, both 
through blood and politics, with the Rastrakutas. 

* Ibtd., No. 37. “ Ibid.. No. 42. “ Ibid., No. 42. 

‘ Ibid., No. 52. The recently published BrahmanpalU grant is said to have 
Garuda only, /ftfd., No. 46. 

“ Ibid., No. 55. Though in the New Copperplate of Dhruva II (Saka 806) 
Altekar mentions only Garuda, holding hooded snakes in either hand. Ibid., No. 53. 

® Cl. Bhagnd samasta bhupala mudrd garuda ntudrayd. Ibid., No. 52, p, 249. 

^ For instance the Harsola and Ahmedabad Plates of Siyaka. Ibid., Nos. 
263-66, have Garuda with serpents and wings, though other objects are missing. 
For others see Ray, DHNI., II, p. 852. Indore Grant,/A., VI, p. 48 and p. 
862-863, which describes grants of Bhoja of Malwa ; also p. 873, Mandhata Plate 
of Jayasimha, El., Ill, p. 46 after which it seems to disappear. It is also found on 
the Rastrakutas of Betul, Ray, o.c., 1, p 557 citing M,, XVIII, p. 230. However, 
if there were no other points of contact, not much reliance can be placed on this 
point as Garuda-motive was very common. 
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All the seals of the Maitrakas of Valabhl, which have been preserved, 
have generally an oval sur^ce and a round back. It is at times divided 
into two sections. In the upper is a bull (Nandi) with the face to the right; 
below are the words Sri Bhattakah' Very rarely is the face of the 
Nandi to the left.® 

None of the seals of the Caulukyas of Anhilvada have been preserved. 
But the extant copperplates definitely indicate their existence m some 
cases. A few inscriptions show other features, For instance the Kadi 
plates of Mularaja have at the end of the first plate a bull couchant and 
facing the right.” The Chitor inscription of Kumarapala has some figure 
in its middle* which is not identified; while on the left hand of the second 
plate of Ajayapala’s copperplates” at the end of the writing, says Fleet, 
are the figures of the Moon, and the Sun and a god seated on a lotus, with 
4 hands and 4 heads, which must be Brahma. 


' Cf. Ganesagadh Plates of Dhruvasena I, Ibtd., No. 64. 

’ A bull, couchant and facing the proper right, is also found on the seals of 
early Pallavas See £/., VI, p. 84. 

* Appendix, No. 139, p. 191-93. 

• Ibid., No. 184. 


‘ Ibid., No. 205, p. 80. 




CHAPTER VIII 

NUMISMATICS 


^ brief survey of the evolution of coinage in ancient Gujarat is best 
understood by treating it under its various subdivisions .*— 

(а) Form and fabric. 

(б) Symbols. 

(c) Coin legends, (their character). 

(d) Date. 

ie) Bust of the king etc. 

The Greeks in a sense laid the foundation of Gujarat coinage’ on 
which the superstructure was built by the succeeding rulers’. 


Pra-Graek Coini 


The pre-Greek, perhaps indigenous, coins of Gujarat are a few very 
small coins of silver, weighing about 5 grains; 
they have the symbols: Svasttka, Trisiila, and 
Cakra ; some have on the obverse a misshapen elephant, on the reverse 
something like a circle.* 


This dearth of information we are now able to supplement by the coins 
recently acquired from Kamrej, Navsan district, Southern Gujarat, and 
those excavated from Amreli, Kathiawar, by the Baroda Archaeological 
Department. 

From Kamrej various kinds of coins were obtained. Among these are 
some punch-marked, supposed to be Karsapavas, and a few cast and 
Avanti or Ujjain coins. No information about the punch-marked coins is 
yet published. The Avanti coins are of various types. A few are of silver 
and the rest of copper; (both) are either square or circular in shape.” 

Only one cast coin and a few ‘Tribal’ coins are described,® whereas 
Avanti coins from Amreli are not discussed at all. 

The Bactnan Greeks did away with everything but the fabric. Though 

„ , _ . they issued many varieties of coins in their north- 

Graak Coina , . , . ^ _ 

western dominions their Gujarat coins have; 


' As perhaps In other parts of India. ’ Mentioned in Chapter II. 

' BG , I, p. 17. Majr we regard the symbols on Gujarat coins as Maurya ? 
They resemble to some extent those mentioned by Jayaswal in JRAS., July 1936, 
p. 437, pis. II-IV. 

‘ JNSI., 1939, p. 20. 

‘ Details are not given here, for those given by the writer in Ibid. , are not 
possible to check in the photographs (pi, W), which are indlitinct, * Do, 
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i. Form : round or square.' 

ii. Fabric: silver and copper.* 

iii. Weight: Drachm, (about 60 grains) and obol (o).* 

iv. Coin legend in Greek, round the helmeted bust of king, on the 
obverse; on the reverse the legend in Kharosthl.' 

V. A monogram. 

VI. A bust of the king with head either helmeted or bare and filleted- 
generally on the obverse.* 

vii. On the reverse, figure of a standing god or goddess.” 

None of the coins is dated. 

Ksaharata Ksatrapas, the successors of Greeks in Gujarat, discarded 
KwhaniU Kaatrapa Coin* many of the Greek features. 

The coins of Bhumaka’ arc: 

i. of copper, 
and have 

ii. among the symbols an arrow, discus, thunderbolt, dhartnacakra, 
lion-capital. 

iii. for legend, inscription in Kharosthi and Brahmi and sometimes 
in both. 

iv. bust on the obverse. 

It would be apparent that the traces of Greek influence are few.” It 
is probable that there was not enough time for this influence to work on the 
Kraharatas, as they were in Gujarat for a short while only, and during that 
period were mainly connected with the Deccan. 

‘ Drachm of Menander and Apollodotus; square, copper coins of Apollodotua. 

* Silver of Eucratides, Menander and Apollodotus; copper of the latter only. 

’ Ohols of Eucratides . drachmae of Menander aud Apollodotus. 

‘ These are here omitted ; but they mention the name of the king who issues 
the coins thus, "of the King, saviour, Apollodotus or Menander,” as the case may be. 
For details see Brown, Coins of India ; Gardiner, British Museum Catalogue ; 
Whitehead, Punjab Museum Catalogue, 

‘ The copper coins of Apollodotus-both round and square-have no bust of the 
king either on the obverse or reverse ; instead they have the standing Apollo with 
an arrow in bis right hand, bow In the left and the tripod respectively, 

' Athene on Menander’s , Apollo on Apollodotus'. 

' Of bis successor Nabapana's not yet found in Gujarat. 

* Of course there is the bust in imitation of the Greek coins, but it is 
considerably different from the Greek bust. 
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The symbols and the legend, on the contrary, show contact with the 
early Andhras and Kusanas, and the prevalence of Buddhism in the province. 


Most interesting are the coins of the second dynasty of the K^trapas. 

All the varied influences are clearly reflected 
Kwtrmpa Coins them, which will be evident by a detailed 

examination. The coins are;— 


i. 

of silver, lead, and copper.* 


ii. 

round, and square. 



and have 


iii. 

bust of the king on the obverse. 


iVe 

legend in Greek characters on the obverse. 


Ve 

and on the reverse legend (in early coins) both in 
Kharosthi; later only in Brahml, 

the Brahml and 

V. 

among the symbols, a star, a cresent surmounting 
beneath wavy line. 

the caitya and 

vi. 

date in Saka era and in Brahml numerals, on the obverse, behind 
the king’s head.* 


The Greek features still surviving are noticed in the fabric, bust of the 
king, and in the legend on the obverse. 

In respect of weight the silver coins are usually 34 grains, called 
"hemidrachms,” thus difTering a little from those of the Greeks. The 
Greek legend gradually died out’; first it becomes a meaningless imitation, 
while a few words continue to appear on the Gupta coins. The bust is 
immortalised; it is accepted by the Ksatrapas, and handed over to the 
Guptas who retain it in their Gujarat coinage, though stamped with 
their personality. 


' Potin coins, are as a rule, confined to Malwa ; whereas only one coin of 
copper, that of Jivadaman, son of Castana, is found. 

’ This feature is not found on the coins of earlier rulers—even those of 
Rudradaman (c 150 A. D ) It is noticed for the first time on the coins of Jivadaman 
(c 178): a change in the fashion was made by isvaradatta, the intruder ; he dated 
his coins in regnal years. Svami Simhasena (c 382 A. D.) added the words 
‘varse’, ‘in the year’, before the date. 

• Legible Greek inscriptions are found on the coins of Castana and his son 

Jivadaman. From the time of Rudradaman I (c. 130 A. D._150 A. D.) they 

bscome meaningless, but their traces continue to appear up to the sod of the 
dynasty (c. 390 A. D.). 
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In KfaaroetH on the Greek and early K^trapa coins is visible the 
spread of a new influence from north-western India into Gujarat. But its 
source soon dried up, which is evident from its disappearance on the later 
Ksatrapa coins.’ 

The symbols— caitya* etc.—reveal the early Andhra contact. This 
replacement of the Greek by the native symbols suggests that the ideas 
brought by the new rulers with them were not significant to the people 
so that the old symbols had to be reintroduced. 

The Brahmi coin-legend’ is in the ascendant as far as its language is 
concerned; it tends towards pure, classical Sanskrit, gradually displacing 
the Prakrit.* But the script towards the end of the dynasty becomes 
unreadable*, as letters lose their individuality, indicating perhaps that as 
scholarship advances art deteriorates. 

Before passing over to the coins of the Guptas, reference must be made 
here to the Roman coins and influence in Gujarat. 
Though, till now, only one coin (of Lucius 
Virus) is found*. The Roman influence must be very great, from about the 
1st century A.D., as direct sailing between Broach and the Mediter¬ 
ranean fxirts was then established,’ and also as, owing to the preponderance 
of Indian exports, Rome had to pay in silver dinani and gold aurei* instead 
of goods. But it is suggested by Warmington’ that the coins were melted 
down by the ^akas (Ksatrapas). Hence they are rare in Gujarat and 
have left little influence on the local coinage'", except perhaps with a 
single trace of the Roman alphabet mixed with Greek on the coins 
of Nahapana. 


' Found on tba coins of Bbumaka and Nabapana, a few traces on that of 
Castana, but no more afterwards. 

‘ Now identibed as mountain. C/. a similar representation of a mountain on a 
seal impression from the Palace of Knossos. Morgan, Prehistoric Man, fig. 135. 

‘ Usually in the form "Rajtio Mahaksatrapasa Rudrasimhasa (this name 
of course cbanget) putrasa rajlto Mahaksatrapasa Damasenasa.” 

* Cf. above the evidence from inscriptions; the best instance is the transforma¬ 
tion of the genitive sa to sya. For details see Kapson, CAD., p, cxxvlii. 

* Ibid., pp. cxxxviii and cxiiv. 

' At Nagdhara, Jalalpur Taiuq, Surat Dist. JRAS , 1904, p. 599. 

’ Warmington, Commerce between the Roman Empire and India, p. 46. 

* Ibid., p. 270, interpreting the words of The Periplus that at Broach 
exchange was made to the advantage of the Romans because the latter at times got 
In exchange silver coins of Saka and Andhra kings. 

' Ibid., p. 290. Ibid., p. 297. 
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Gupta coins indicate further play of new forces (which may be 
Gapim Coin* called Gangetic or Madhyadesi) upon Gujarat. 

The coin-types vary with each successive ruleti 
but still their features may be summed up and discussed as follows;— 

(i) Shape; round. 

(ii) Fabric: silver, and copper coated with silver.' 

(iii) Obverse: bust of the king. 

Date, behind the king’s head, in Gupta era.* 

Traces of corrupt Greek legend. 

Reverse; symbol, Garuda, cluster of dots, wavy lino beneath border 
of dots, bull couchant to the right*, altar with fire burning on it.* 

(iv) Legend, usually on the reverse thus : 

Paramabhagavata ntaharajadhiraja srt Kumaragupta 
M ahendradUya .* 

Here the new features are the various symbols, and purely Sanskrit 
legend in the nominative. Of the existing features, the Guptas kept the 
bust, bearing, however, their personality. The manner of putting the date 
they retained, introducing, however, their era. 

But both in fabric and weight they closely follow their predecessors. 
Why did the Guptas not give a gold currency to Gu;arat, which they had 
introduced in all other parts of their empire ? Whether the reasons were 
economic or political it is difficult to say now. 

So also in the matter of the legend. Though it shows a definite 
departure from that on the Ksatrapa coins, the latter being always in 
the genitive, still we miss the fulness, variety and the poetry noticed on 
their coins in other parts of the empire, while the nominative form of 
their legend is also found on the coins of the Traikutakas.* As regards 

' All of Kumaragupta and found from Valabhi, hence called the Valabhi fabric. 

’ Indicated by the letter (va) instead of ’varie’ 

* Found on coins of Skandagupta -of base metal. See Allan, o. c.. p. 121. 

‘ On the coins of Skandagupu from Cutch. Tbe Interpretation is Allan’s 
(GC., p. Cl.). The BG,, I, 1, p, 71 read it as altar and one upright and two side- 
jeu of water. Neither of these readings seems to be correct. The things look more 
like a plant and basin; though not Tulsl plant, as it is totally different. It has 
very small leaves. 

‘ It varies a little with other kings, but there Is not that rich variety which la 
found in tbe coins of the home provinces, 

* See below. 
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the matter on Gujarat coins, for the first time the rulers proclaim their 
faith on coins (though immediately to be followed by the Traikutakas), 
thus introducing to Gujarat, by more ways than one, to their pursuit 
of the old cults, perhaps fallen into abeyance. 

The symbols: Bull, Garuda, etc., are new to Gujarat, though Garuda 
is found on early Greek coins,* and Bull on those of the Kusanas. But 
of these only the Bull survives through Valabhl coins and plates right 
down to the time of Mularaja.’' 

From the Gupta coins, then, Gujarat partook of all the varied foreign 
and indigenous, old and new, influences, which the Guptas had absorbed in 
the Gangetic delta, maintaining at the same time its constitution. 

The Traikutaka coins have;— 

Traikutaka Coins 

(i) Shape; round. 

(ii) Fabric: silver. 

(iii) On the obverse a bust but no traces of date behind the 
king’s head; nor the decadent Greek inscription; on the 
reverse, a caitya, star and an inscription as in the case of the 
Gupta coins. 

The indigenous” features here are the symbols; the foreign, Greek or 
Ksatrapa bust. The legend is fiartly Ksatrapa and partly Gupta. The 
former because it is patronymic; the latter as it is in the nominative, and 
uses the prefix srl before the name of the king and declares the Vaisnava 
faith of the rulers. 

Tile Traikutaka coins are the best illustration of the condition of 
southern Gujarat. In them are treasured all the native and foreign influences 
of about 500 years or more, though a few features—for example, the Greek 
characters, are absent. 

The outstanding features of Gujarat coinage during this period must 
be noted: the continued preference given to silver and its almost uniform 
standard; second, the use of bust for representing the king. A typical 
instance of the sur\’ival of the Greek tradition. 


' Though perhaps with the Greeks Garuda had not the same significance as 
with the Guptas. 

* On one of his plates, See above p. 183. 

' They may be imitations of the Andhra or the Ksatrapa ; 'iodigenoas' is Qsed 
la the sense of the earliest. 
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The early as wdl as the late mediaeval periods are both remarkable so 
... . far as coins are concerned. Curiously no coins of 

Coin*: Madiatval Penod * .i. r xu ■._i r 

any dynasty except those of the Maitraxas of 

Valabhl have yet turned up. Even these are few. They are noticed by 

Allan’ and the present writer had the opportunity to study them in the 

British Museum. They are very rough, irregular in shape and bear on one 

side the figure of a Bull. 


Even more curious is the absence of any coins of the Caulukyas of 
Anhilvada. A vast and prosperous empire as theirs must have had its own 
coinage. People in Gujarat ( particularly in Patan) hardly realise this. 
They began to wonder when I inquired of the Caulukya coins at Patan.' 
Perhaps a systematic exploration and even trial diggings at the site of the. 
Sahasralihga talao may turn up a few coins besides other material.' 


• GC., p. cxxx. citing JBBRAS , 1861, p liv—xxi and 1867, p. xlil, and 
recently some in the Numtsmatic Supplement, JRASB., 1937. 


» Mnni Pnnyavijayaji o{ the Sdgar ApSsara, Patan, told me that a lew yeari 
back some coins were dug up while preparing a road outside the city limits, near the 
site of the Sahasralihga talao. Unfortunately they were not brought to the notice of 
any numismatist, and have since then disappeared. 


The view that the Caulnkyas must have bad their own coinage sniprisingly 
receives support from the discovery of a gold coin from U. P. which is believed to 
bo of Siddharaja Jayaslihha. See JRASB.. Letters, III. 1937. No. 2. arUclo 348, 



PART V 
CHAPTER IX 
ADMINISTRATION 

LITTLE evidence exists at present to form any idea of the political 
status of Gujarat and its administrative machinery prior to the 
Maurya period. The village, and groups of villages, might have been 
some of the territorial units governed by the Gramadhipati or Gramant, 
and other local officers as described, incidentally, by the epics and 
some pre-Maurya works.* 

Contemporary and subsequent epigraphic evidence indicates that 
Gujarat-Kathiawar were included in the Maurya 

Maatya empire from the time of Candragupta. However, 

it is not known for certain what territorial name or names were given to 
these ports of Western India, nor what the position of their ruler or rulers 
was. It IS possible that the whole of Gujarat-Kathiawar was also called 
janapada' and its constituents: rdsira* vinaya,*, prade'sa‘ dhdra* and 
grama, as somewhat similar territorial division’ can be made out from the 


' Recently the existence o( town and village officers has been noted also in the 
Rgvedic period. See Joshi, Conceptions Economtques et Poltttques Dans L'lnde 
Anctenae D'APns La Rtgveda; cf. CHI., I, p. 91-2. 

* It meant a "country” in general. Cf. HnltrKb, Inscriptions of Asoka, 
C.I.I., (New Edition), 1, pp. 14, 123. Kautalya, Arthasastra, Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series, No. LXXXII, Vol. I, p. 343 also uses it in this sense. Bhandarkar, 
Aeoia, (Second Edition), p. 64, thinks that it was applied to the territory under 
the direct sway of the emperor. 

' Rasfra does not occur in Amkan inscriptions, but its existence seems to be 
implied by such officers as Ki (Ra) stnka and Rathika Hultzscb, o. c , pp 10 
and 74. Kautalya, o. c., 1, pp. 37, 61, 131, 136, 230, etc., uses it in a general sense 
meaning a 'country'; at p. 78 perhaps in a technical sense. He frequently refers to 
the officer who governed ft, vie,, Kastrapala. 

* Visaya is not used in Amkan inscriptions in the sense of a district. In the 
Sarnath pillar it is used along with Kota, and Hultzscb translates it as a territory 
surrounding forts Kautalya, o. c., HI, 181 etc., uses it in a general sense meaning 
a 'country' 

* From Pradesika, Hultzscb, o. c , pp. 52 and 73 ; and Pradesta, Kautalya, 
O.C, , 1. p. 346. 

' Cf. Httitztch, o. c , pp. 162 and 166: and ahale from Sarnath and 
Rupnatb Edicts. 

* Whether the nnita grama, ahdra, etc , were originally natural divisions, i. e., 
bated on the lie of the land or on other reasons cannot be decided until detailed 
infonaation is available which can be used (or Intensive geographical study. 
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AMkan inscriptions and Kautalya’s Arihasastra, and because, excepting 
the third unit, other territorial terms are found in later epigraphs. 

The status of Gujarat-Kathiawar at this period seems to be that of 
an outlying ‘ province ’ of the empire ruled by a Rastriya ( governor ? ) or 
Raja who was, probably, directly under the ‘ viceroy ’ of Malwa.' Within 
this framework it is possible the ‘ province ’ was autonomous, independent 
with regard to its internal administration only,’ as some scholars think.* 
But its ‘ governor ’ was, in the first instance, appointed by the emperor 
himself, who, under Candragupta and Asoka, were Vaisya-Pusyagupta and 
Yavana Tusaspha respectively. Asoka’s reason for selecting an Iranian (?) 
might have been dictated by the cultural contacts established by him, 
besides the political exigencies of the time.* 

For the internal administration no evidence is available at present. 
Granting the existence of local forms of territorial units and names of 
officers, some sort of a system consisting of a Mantri, Amatya or Saciva, and 
a Mantriparisad to advice the Maliamatra (‘provincial governors’) or Raja*, 
various district, judicial, revenue and police officers such as Rastrapala, 
Sthanika*, Gopa’, Pradesika", or Pradestr’, Dharma-mahamatras"’, Rajukas", 
Yutas*’, (or Yuktas )“, Upayuktas'*, Nagaravyavaharikas'*, Nayaka'* which 
existed in the Mauryan administration, may be expected. 

As soon as the Mauryan power became weak, it appears that this 
region which formed the western fringe of the empire was split up into 
several completely autonomous states, for the Indo-Greeks met with local 
kings of Cutch and Surastrene.” 

* Perhaps it was this practice which was cootioued by the b^aka and Kusana 
emperors and their satraps 

’ More or less like our present Dritish Indian provinces. 

* Raychaudhurl, Poltttcal History of Ancient India, pp. 19J and p 196, 
because Kantalya, o. c.. Ill, p. H4 refers to Saurastra-sanghu. 

* Parts of Sind and the Punjab, before the invasion of Alexander, were under 
Darius, the emperor of Iran, and Gujarat-Katbiawai bad ci mmerciat relations with 
ports on the Persian Gulf, Egypt and Babylonia So there might be some foreign 
population and influence in the ‘ province 

* Kantalya, o c . II, p. 186. * Ibid., head of J of ijanapada. 

’ Ibid.,l,p 348, bead of five or ten villages. ' Hultzsch o c.. p. 32. 

’ Kautalya, o. c., II, p. 202-3. ‘® Hulizsch, o. c., p 8-9, 

*' Ibid,, p. 4. u Ibid. ’* Kautalya, o. c., I. 

“ Ibtd.,1, p. 160. '* Ibid., 11, 202-03 (as I'aura-vyavaharika). 

Tarn, Greets of Bactna and India, p. 169. 


II 


Ibtd. 
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Under the Greeks Gujarat-Kathiiwar, (from the formation of the 
word Surastrene), is believed to have become a 
Greek province like the Seleucid eparchies, but 
with this difference that it was not a full-fledged eparchy, that is, 
subdivision of a satrapy, but was a full satrapy with a governor responsible 
only to the king. These governors were usually generals, strategoi'. How 
far Tarn is justified in arriving at this conclusion from the mention of 
differently named provinces by Greek mercliants and geographers cannot be 
checked from the Indian side*. But it is possible that the difference in 
status of an eparchy in India from that of the Seleucid was due perhaps to 
the Greeks’ retention or imitation of indigenous organizations. 

Gujarat again became an outlying province during the early rule of 
the ^akas or during the Andhra conquest, when for a brief period 
Suratha formed part of the Andhra empire. 


Its status must have improved considerably when Rudradama 


Km traps 


established himself in Malwa more or less as an 
independent king of Western India. Under him 


the entire province of Anarta and Surasira was governed by his Amatya, 
a Pahlava Suvisakha." 


Further details of territorial division and administration are not 
available from the Ksatraiia inscriptions. But it appears that names 
of territorial units like rallha [rastral), or ahara might have been 
prevalent in Gujarat-Kalhiawar as they were in Aparanta ( part of modern 
Konkan ),* the Deccan,Karnataka,® and the south’ under the Andhras, 
Cutu-Satakannis, Kadambas and the eaily Pallavas, from the 2nd to the 
5th century A. D. Like these immediate and further neighbours of 
Gujarat, the province might have had Amatyas, Ratthikas, Desadhikas, 
Dapdanayakas", Senapati and other officers’ to govern the province, its 


* Ibtd., p. 2^0. 

* Many of Tarn’s deductions are questioned, and rightly, by Johnston in 
JRAS., April, 1939, pp. 2i7-t0. 

* El., VIII, NasU Ins. No. 2 and Junagadb Ins., p. 60 and pp. ‘41-13, 
respectively. 

* Cf. Soparsdia-aAura, Kanhert Ins., ASVgl., V, No. 5. p. 75 

' C(. Govadbana and Kapara-dhdra. Nasik Ins. El., VllI, pp. 63 and 82 
' Ins. of Culu family in N. Mysore, EC., VII, No. 263, p. 231. 

’ Cf. Salahanl-rartlnT, UirhadagalU FIs., HI., I, p. 2 and VI, p. 88. 

' Cf. Mat Ins. of Hnvishka: also Sanchi Ins. of Svami Jivadaman, 
El., XVI, p. 232. 

’ For a fuller list see references cited in Notes 6 and 7. 

23 
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subdivisions, and to manage different functions of the state. One of the 
functions of the Senajiati seems to have been to superintend over the 
composition of a grant by supplying to the composer information about 
king’s conquests, clc.‘, for many of the Andhra grants assign this work to 
a Senapati. The practice, as will be noticed below, was also observed 
by the Gupta^ and became common with the Maitrakas of Valabhl and 
other early mediaeval dynasties. 

The Guptas, being conquerors from eastern India, appointed like 
their predecessors, a “governor” called Gopta, 
named Parnaclalla, to protect the entire province” 
of Suiasira.’ How the province and its components were called and ruled 
IS not mentioned by the inscription. But a conlemiwraiy record tells us 
that Liua (.soiilliern Gujanii ) was called a . It is doubllnl if any 

part of Kathiawar or Gujarat w.is named a bhtikti as in Bibai and Bengal'. 
1 he territorial du ision mighi liave been into llie fonos\mg giaded senes: 
}>riiina,‘ stluili', fiathaliii', Maiuhxhi, rt/a(ra° and v/.saya." For these aie 
some of tlie names of units which arc regulaily mentioned m the 
tontomporaiy inscnplioiis from the neighbouring countries'' and later on 
from those ot Gujarat-Kathiawar. 

' Cf. The a^ptessi<3n l-:ta..ca kuryam ... S,iniilitvii!>;tlitk,i ... Huriscitasya, 
-•tllaliabad i'lllar las of S.trnudragupta, C//.. III. p 10. The expressioD. translated 
lueraJIy, would imply that all Senapatis were poets 

“ Junagadhlns ol Standagupia,/6iii , p. 59 . 

" Unless ihe word is used m a general sense, meaning a 'country '. Mandasor 
Ins. of Kumaragiipla, Ibul , p 81. 

* Cf. Tira and rundravardbana-i./inU/( m H, and .N. Pcngal respectively 

’ This was the lowest unit everywhere Power than this was a’piece of land' 

® Only in Kathiawar, under the .Maitrakas of Valahid 

’ Common in C. I. and U, I’, also 

" Pound in later records from Kathiawar, Gujarat, C I. and U. P 

^ Was common in Kathiawar, C. I. and U. 1' 

N'o specific case from Kathiawar; was common in C 1,, U. J‘ , liibar 
Lien gal and Karnataka. 

“ In some parts of C. U and C. P. which were ruled by the Vakatakas, kings 
of Ucchakalpa, and I'arivrajaka Maharapis the highest unit stems to he vf.aya , 
under it were d/idru, bhoga and petha. The last two. parliculaily petha, arc rare 
in X. India, the latter word U said to be derived bom PruHsiku Cf. the street 
Uctoxes ID Poona, liudhavarprth, etc* 
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Gopta’, literally a ‘protector’ may have been one of the titles of the 
provincial governors^. The names of other officers have to be supplied 
once again from the contemporary records. The Gopt.i was probably 
assisted by a Saciva or Amatya and perhaps a council. 

The administration of justice, police, and military functions 
were discharged by officers who in Gupta and other contemporary 
inset iptions are called Dandapasadhikaranika," Maliadandanayalra*, 
Kanabh.indagaradhikaranika,* Maliasandhivigrahika," Senipati,^ wlicreas the 
revenue and finance duties were performed by Ayuktakas, Vmiyuktakas, 
Prayuktakas" and others. 

Whether the town or city administration was carried on by such a series 
of officers as Nagara-srosthm,^ Sarthavaha,*'' Prathamakulika", PustapaLi 
and so forth in the western parts of the Guiila empire as in the eastern 

‘ Cf. the expression dcsetu vtdhuya goptrn, Jnnagatlh Ins, CII., 

111. p. 59, and Gaptu nrpa Vtsvakartnnui in Mandasor Ins., Ibid., p. S2. 

In the eastern pans of the empire the rulers of a bhul:ti or vt<saya were 
sometimes an Uparika, Upartkamahurr/j'a, , Vf<ayapait and 

Kuiniriimiitya It may be that these are personal titles derived partly from the 
past and partly from the present nature of the post. Thus the term Knroaramatya 
(K. A ), literally a ‘minister of a prince’, might have acquired the sense of a 
'minister' or ‘officer’. It appears ftom Oupta inscriptions that at that period as 
soon as a person wa.s appointed an officer of the state he was called a K. A, And in 
order to distinguish dilTereol K .A s. the name of the pailicular portfolio, each W'as 
in charge of, was .added on to the title of the K. A. Thus we hear ol a K. A. who 
was a Mali.'ihal.iilhtkrta, another w.as allacbed to a king, third to an heir-.apparent 
The terra kum.'irumatytt-p.'id'ixa does not seem to mean, as explained by the 
late Mr. F.ancrji, that K A. was equal to a king or an heir-apparent , Vogel, 
AiitiquilUi of Chamha Stale, pt. I, p. 123, translates it .as 'councillor of a prince'. 

" Literally, ’ An officer ( Adhikaranika ) in charge ol punishment.' Cf Vogel 
o c , p. 129. 

‘ Literally ‘ Cicat chief ol the police. ' 

* Literally, ‘ Officer in chaigc of war nialeri.al ’ 

' Literally. ‘ Officer in charge of war and peace.’ 

’ Literally, ' Captain of the army ’. 

* All these are derivatives of the past patticiple Yiikfa f V viij) .and should 

be related in sense Kautalya discus.ses the qualities and duties of .an I'p.a) ukta (o c., 

Vol. I, p IGO). I'rom it .appears that this was an olhccT superior to an Yukta ; like¬ 

wise the ofiicors mentioned in (lupt.a and other lecoids ruu,,t be special otiicers. 

® Literally, 'a town-elder’; cf. the modern ‘ raa)Or ' or ‘sheriff', Such 
persons called ‘ Nagar-seih ' still survive in many parks of Gujarat. 

Literally, a ' caravan-leader , i.e., a merchant. " ‘Fust-householder’. 
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cannot be ascertained. But some such officers must have existed as some 
of them are mentioned in the subsequent period*. 

In the latter half of the 5th century A. D., southern Gujarat was under 
Tnik Traikutakas who were independent and their 

king was called a Maharaja*. There is no 
information regarding the capital. The country was divided into different 
territorial units, names of some (?) of which are mentioned in inscriptions 
but not of the officers who administered them. 

The territorial units are;’ desa, vi-saya, ahdra, pura, pallikd 
and gfdttta. Among these, desa seems to have been the largest territorial 
unit, as this term is given to the whole of Aparanta. The vtsaya came 
next to it, and then the rest, in the order mentioned here. The name of 
visaya is Antarmandali and it is said to be situated between the rivers 
Mindhola and the Puma. If this were so, it is possible that sometimes the 
territorial limits of a unit were fixed by geographical conditions.’ 

A new unit and names of more visayas occur in the inscriptions of 

Kataccuri Etc. successors of the Traikutakas-Kauccuris 

and others-in southern Gujarat.’ The new 
unit IS blioga. It is not mentioned in later inscriptions but occurs 
frequently as noted above in the inscriptions of the Vakatakas and 
their eastern neighbours.’ Probably the existence of this unit and the 
officer in charge of it, called Bliogfka,' in the inscriptions of southern 
Gujarat at this period, are due to the influence of its south-eastern 
neighbours. 


The names of visayas and cities of interest are Bliarukaccha, 
Antarnarmada and .\nandapura. The mention of the first and the last 
indicates tliat Broach was the headquarters of a district’ befote the 
Gurjjaras, and Anandapura an important town.’ Antarnarmada-vi'suywz 


' As will be pointed out later in detail, the influence of the Guptas in admini¬ 
stration seems to have been more, and sunived till very late in the eastern provinces, 
than in Central and Western India. The administrative units and a few names of 
officers are found in Gurjara-Pratihira. Pila and other inscriptions from U. P., Bihar 
and Bengal 

If there were no other evidence to show their independent status, this title 
may denote a "provincial governor’ only, as it did under the Guptas. 

* For their names see Appendtx, p 34. 

* ^ Other instances of doabs forming a vtsaya are Aotarnarmadi and Antarvedi 
(Ganga-Yamuna). 

‘ For foil list see Appendix, p. 34-35. « See above, p. 194, «. n. 

’ It also occurs in Cbamba inscriptions; see Vogel, o. c , p, 130. 

* Under the Kataccuris. See Appendix p. 34 . 


> Ihid. 
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is the territory between the Narmada and the Tapti (?), Whether it 
was the name of a district' or merely a general name of the territory, and 
if the latter, what its relation was with the Bharukaccha-visaya, cannot 
be ascertained till further details of the places within them are forthcoming. 

Besides this there was another unit called drahga* as it appears from 
a reference to the officer in charge (?) of it called Drahgika.' 

The officers mentioned are: (1) Raj^thaniya, (2) Upanka, 
(3) Kumaramatya, (4) Visayapati, (5) Araksika, (6) Drahgika, 
7 ) Bhogika,' ( 8 ) Bhogikapala, ( 9 ) Mahapalu (i ? )pati,' ( 10 ) Rastra- 
grama-mahattara-adhikarika, ( 11 ) Mahabaladhikrta, ( 12 ) Mahasandhivi- 
grahadhikaranadhikrta," (13 ) Kulaputraka, ( 14 ) Cam, ( 15 ) Bhata.’ 

Numbers (4). (6), (7), (8), (9) were evidently officers in charge of a 
visaya, drahga, bhoga &nd palli* respectively; number (lO) seems to be 
an officer superior to the Mahattara of a rdstra, and a grama. Numbers 
(11) and (12) were primarily connected with the army and questions of 
war and peace, though they did perform other duties also, for instance, 
conveying of and superintending over the making of a grant of land, while 
the former was at times in charge of a district. The exact position and 
duties of numbers 1, 2, 3 cannot be ascertained, 

Rajasthaniya literally means ' a person in the place of a king’, that 
IS, a governor or a viceroy. It is in this sense that the Gupta inscriptions 
use it." But m the inscription of a feudatory ( samanta), the word can 
only mean a petty governor, perhaps of royal blood. 

Both Uparika and Kumaramatya at times are used as a designation of 
district officers in Gupta inscriptions." Kulaputraka might stand for a 
nobleman. Cata and BhaU are taken for irregular and regular soldiers, 

• Undor Samgamasinilis, predecessor of the Kataccurls. See Appendix p. 34. 

n This unit occurs ia Valabhi Inscriptions, and the name of the officer also in 
Gupta inscriptions. 

• Sanao Kala Pis. of Saihgamasimba, El. X., p. 72, 

• From the Sarsavani Pis of Buddbaraja, El., VI, P. 29S. 

• Grant of Santllla, El., II, p. 23. ‘ Jbtd, ^ Cf. Note 4, above 

• The view that the Gujarati word ■'j!>ofe ”, meaning a street, is derived 
from this, does not seem to be correct. 

• Fleet, Cll., Ill, pp. 134-137 and Fleet’s note thereon. 

Vogel, o. c., p. 122 has pointed out that the officer might have been connected 
with the administration of justice. 

*1 Damodar PIi., El., XV, pp. 130-133. See above p. 195, n. 2. 
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but the former might have been the head of a district who was responsible 
for the internal management of his district' (and therefore specifically 
forbidden to intervene in grantee’s land, etc, as acatabhaiaprave'sya 
conveys) and the latter “an official subordinate to the head of the district”. 
Araksika might have been a watchman or a village magistrate, and if the 
officers are mentioned exactly according to the positions occupied by them 
in the administrative machinery, then Drangika might not be an officer 
in charge of a changa, a territorial unit, but perhaps a fort. 

The Gurjjaras, who succeeded the Kataccuris, seem to have retained 
^ .. the old division of the country into viiayas, the 

viiriiftPA 

latter into a/iaras, the aharas into pathakas 
and the latter into pallis and gramas^ besides introdiicing(?) one more 
unit bhukti, perhaps laiger than the viaaya which existed in U. P. and 
Bengal during the Gupta times. It seems that the four vi'iayas, 
Antarnarmndh, Ankulesvara, Bharukaccha and Sangamakhetaka, were 
all the large units of Gurjjara territory comprising the modern Northern 
Surat district. Broach and jrart of the Baroda territory, Barocia and 
Sankheda standing respectively on the northern and eastern frontiers 
of the kingdom.* 

The officers spoken of are; Rajasamanta, Bhogika, Rastrapati, 
Visayapati, Gramayuktakas, Niyuktakas, Adhik.ankas, Mahattaras, 
SandiYigrahika, BalaJhikrta and Dutaka. 

This list seems to be fairly representative of the Gurjjara administra¬ 
tion. GrSmayukt.akas may be Yuktas who were in charge of #he 
ievenues(?) of a \illage, whereas Adinkankas may be judges. 


The Western Calukya records give us some information with regard 


Calukya 


to the territorial units* immediately to the nortli 
and south of the Tapti. Among these we have 


to note Gopanr<;fra, perhaps m Nasika-clcsa. Though Rastrapati is 


mentioned, no reference to a rdstra is found so far in Gujarat. 


The officers referred to are Visayapati, Gramabhojika, \ffisavaka, 
Ayuktaka, V’lniyuktaka and S.andhivigrahika. Of these the Grumabhujika 
IS mentioned for the first time in Gujarat inscriptions. He may be 
no other than a Gramika, a village headman. 


‘ As suggested by Vogel, o c., p. 132 from the significance of the word ' chir ’ 
in the Cbamba State at present. 

“ For their names see />/>«i</»x pp 35-37, 

* See BG., Vol. VII (Baroda), 1883, map facing p 1, 

* For their names see Appendix, p. 37-38. 
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Gujarat, under the Rastrakutas, formed a province of their empire 
^ ^ In the earlier period of their rule, it was 

governed by their relatives and feudatories who 
were called Mahasamanta or Samantadhipati; later by the emperors 
themselves with the aid of a governor. 

The names of units met with are: ahara, bhukti, desa, maud ala, 
pathaka, visaya, group of villages and a village'. Among these it 
appears that desa was the largest unit; under it came mandala^, bhukti 
and visaya. But it is not possible to decide what the relation between 
the last two was. 1‘erhapsa bhukti did not exist in Gujarat proper, for 
the two cases' in which it is mentioned seem to come from outside Gujarat. 
The units of administration after visaya, m decreasing denomination, were 
ahara, pathaka, group of villages and a village. The lasl-but-one deserves 
to be noted. A number of luslances are mentioned, and it is not impossible 
that It IS due to the southern or Karnataka influence brought by the rulers. 

There are no signs of this influence, however, in the list of officers 
rvhich included Mahasamanta, Amatya, Baladhikrta, Bhogika, Visayika or 
Visayapati, Kastrapati, Gramakuta, Mahaltara, Dharmadhikaranika, 
Ranaka, Mahasaadliivigrahika and Diitaka. 

Though the Dharmadhikaranika occurs for the first time, he does not 
seem to be new. A similar officer-a judge or a magistrate is Icaown from 
earlier inscriptions.' The Kanaka' is important. I'or about this period he 
appears in many mediaeval records, and his mention in the records of the 
Rasuakuias indicates that they were not slow to introduce this new(?) 
officer to their administrative staff. 


Kathiawar under the Mailrakas of Valablii presents us with a number 
of new territorial units. We hear of the ahara, 
hheda, bhukti, bhuini, dranga, grama, maudala, 
maiiihili, padraka, pathaka, pclha, prdpa, prdvesya, sthali and visaya.^ 


Maitraka 


Of these the smallest unit was a grama. Hheda, bhumi maudali, 
padraka, prapa, prave'sya, pathaka and sthali were larger than it, but 


' I'or their nanies see Appendix, pp. 43. 

’ Though at times they seem to be co-extensive, as Lata Is once called maniiaLt, 
another time desa. 

* Tor iheir names Sec Appendix, p. 43. 

* For example from those of the Guptas and tlio Vakatakas 

* Vogel, o. c,, p no, thinks that ihe word rdud is derived directly from 
rdjuH. It IS DOW the title of many Rajput kings, particularly those of Udaipur and 
Chamba States. 

° For their names see Appendix, p. 
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what their relation inter se was there is no evidence to decide. But all these 
were smaller than the ahara, which was smaller than the visaya. This unit 
was, perhaps, equally large as the bhukti^ which is found so far only once. 

Some of the smaller units are interesting and important for the develop¬ 
ment of administrative machinery. Dheda and bhumi are found very 
larely outside Kathiawar. The existence of a dranga was implied in the 
reference to Drangika but no name of the unit was found. Petha is 
mentioned only once. As said before, it was popular in the C. P. Though 
pathaka occurs in the Gupta and other early mediaeval inscriptions, its 
frequent mention in the Valabhl records shows that it was very popular 
in Kathiawar. Prdpa and prdvesya (which are regarded as territorial 
units’) and sthali seem to be confined to Kathiawar only. Sthali, parti¬ 
cularly, appears to be the Maitraka’s contribution to our knowledge of the 
history of administration in India’. 

The list of officers is also fairly large. There were; (l) Rajasthaniya, 
( 2 ) Kumaramatya, (3) Visayapati, (4) Drangika, (5) Sthanadhikaranika, 
(6) Bhogadliilraranika,’ (7) Dhruvadhikaranika,’ (8) Dandabhogika,’ (9) 
Dandapasika, (lO) Dasaparadhika,’ (11) Avalokika, (12) Vartmapala," 
(13) Coroddharanika,° (14) Pratisaraka,’° (15) Ayuktaka, (I 6 ) Viniyuktaka, 
(17) Saulkika,“ (18) Anutjiannasamudgrahaka,’’ (19) Sandhivigrahika, (20) 
Baladhikrta, (21) Cata, (22) Bhata, (23) Kathebharika," (24) Dutaka, and 
(25) Mahattara. 

These twenty-five officers give us a detailed picture of Valabhi 
administration. The territorial administration seems to have been carried 

‘ But once the whole of Surastra is called a visaya, which if it were used in a 
technical sense would imply that even a bhukti was smaller than a vtsaya. 

* Sukthankar, El., XVII, p, 107. 

‘ The best known Instance of it is Vamanasthali, also mentioned in the 
Puranas and now known as Vanthali in the Junagarb state. 

* An officer in charge of a bhoga, cf. Bhogika. 

‘ Explained as ‘collector of fixed revenue,' cl. it with the modern surname 
‘Dbruva’ among the Gujaratis. c Police chief. 

’ Literally hn officer who took cognizance of ten faults: comparable to a '] ustlce 
of the peace.’ 

* Guardian of roads. ° ‘Uprooter of thieves,’ a policeman. 

Perhaps connoting secret police. Literally it means 'one who goes against,’ 

'Superintendent of tolls and customs’, C/, Vogel, o.c., p. 127. 

'Collector of unpaid taxes ? 

Compared with the Gujarati 'Karbhari', a manager. 
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on by Nos. (l)-(6). We do not know, however, how the officers in change 
of a bhutni and sthali, for instance, were called. Nos. (6) and (14) betw><nn 
them discharged perhaps all the functions of the police and the magistrate. 
Revenue and Finance Departments were constituted, probably, by 
Nos. (15)-(18) and Military by Nos. (l9)-(22). Nos. (23) and (24) were 
responsible for general work; No. (24), Dutaka, particularly, as a conveyer 
of grants. The last, Mahattara’, is mentioned very low in the list of officers. 
In the mediaeval period he was regarded no more than a village elder. The 
omission of Rastrapati, an officer who is regularly mentioned by early 
mediaeval records, is perhaps significant. 


The mscnptions of the successors of the Maitrakas, Jaikadeva of 
p j .j Bhumihka, Dharapivaraha of Wadhwan, and 

the feudatories of the Gurjara-Pratiharas, though 
very few, are important lor the history of administration. From them 
we learn that Surastra, consisting of the whole of modern Kathiawar, 
was called a mat.tdala, which contained smaller mandalas.^ Under the 
Gurjara-Pratiharas, particularly, the term stood for a ‘province’ and it was 
applied to Sauristra because it constituted the westernmost part of the 
empire of Mahendrapala and Mabipala. 

Rulers of independent provinces like Bhumilika", (modern Gumli in the 
Porbandar State, Kathiawar), claimed the title of a Maharajadhiraja 
and the subordinates that of a Samantadhipati.* The officers who assisted 
the king or the chief were: (1) Amatya,‘ (2) Rastrapati, (3) Gramapati, 
(4) Bhogika, (5) Mahattara, (6) Kuturhbika,' (7) Pancakulika’, 
(8) Dandapasika, (9) Madhyoga,’ (10) Mahaksapatahka,' (ll) Sandhivi- 
grahika, and (12) Dutaka. 

The officers whom we have not met before are Nos. (6), (7) and (9), 
They seem to be petty officers connected with town or village administration. 


' His duties may be to some extent like those of the Mauryan Mahamatra, but 
philologically the former word has no relation with the latter 

See Appendix, p 56 ’ Dhinki Grant of Jaikadeva, I A., XII, p. 133 

' Grant of Dharanivaralia, Ibid., p 193 

* See above Note 3. ® A " householder " 

’ A member of a paTioa, committee of five people, either in a town or a village 

" May mean an ‘umpire’. The word seems to be unknown to Sanskrit. 
° Kautalya, o c , I, p 143, devotes a separate chapter to this office, which was 
connected with treasury and accounts and has therefore been explained as ‘Record 
Office’ or 'Accountant General’s Office'. See also Vogel, o. c., p. 133. 


26 
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The administrative history of Gujarat, which so far appeared sketchy, 
begins to take shape in the Caulukyan period. 

Caulnkye know the names of different units 

and names of officers, but we can trace the territorial expansion unit by unit, 
and identify all of them and their rulers. 

Mularaja established himself in the SaTBS,va.ta.-mandala (the valley of 
the Saraswati) with his capital at Anahiilapatalta. To this he added Satya- 
pura-»i««(f(»te (territory round modern Sanchor, in the Jodhpur or Marwar 
State) and his son, Bhima I, acquired Kaccha mandala (Cutch). Kama 
annexed L,&ta.-tnandala (southern Guiarat) and Jayasirhha conquered the 
Surastra-mandafa (Kathiawar), Avaati, Bhaillasvami-mafiadvSdasoifeo 
(». e. the whole of Malwa), Dadhipadra-»»a«dfll« (territory round modern 
Dohad) and some maudala (not named) in Piajputana comprising modern 
Jodhpur and Udaipur States. His successors, Kumarapala and Ajayapala, 
retained their hold over these far-flung provinces, constituting modern 
Gujarat. Kathiawar, Cutch, Mahva and southern Rajputana, but the later 
rulers’ control over Malwa, southern Gujarat and Rajputana was precarious. 
Till the very end, however, Cutch remained part of the Caulukya empire. 

Mandala, it seems, was the largest territorial division, corresponding to 
a modern province, though at times Lata and Surastra are called desas 
and Gurjjara (the whole of Gujarat ?) a mandala. The other units in 
descending order of size were a visaya, pathaka, group of villages and 
a village. But it appears that there was no hard and fast distinction between 
the limits of a pathaka and a viiaya, for Gambhuta is once called a vt.^aya, 
another time a pathaka.' 

Absence of units like dhdra, dranga, mandali and sthali so common 
in Valabhi records is surprising, and can be e.xplained either on the score of 
insufficient epigraphical evidence from Kathiawar, or on the ground that 
these were a special feature of Valabhi administration, which became obsolete 
after the Maitrakas. 

With the king was a minister called ‘Mahainatya,’ Mantri or Saciva. 
Thus Jayasiriiha had Munjala;“ Ajayapala Nagada"and Somesvara"; Bhima II 
Ratnapala;' Viradhavala Vastiipala and Tejahpala,‘ VisaJadeva Nagada;* 
Arjunadeva Muladeva;’ and Sarangacleva Madhusudana and Vadhyya (.’)' 


' See Appendix, p 64. 


Not raentioned in inscnptlons. 


" M.. XVIII, p. 347. 


* Ibid , p. 113 


• El., VIII, p 209 
’ Kao Ins, 


* I A., VI, p 112. 

" lA., XLI., p. 212; Poona Orientalist, July 1931, p. 71. 
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The governor of a mandala was usually styled a Mahamandalesvara. 
That of Dadhipadra-wff«dal«, during Jayasimha's time, was Vapanadeva;^ 
^masirhhadeva and Vaijalladeva were, during Bhima II’s reign, of Arbuda* 
(Abu) and Narmadatala-maudaZas;’ and Vijayananda was of Surastra- 
mandala with its capital at Vamanasthali (Vanthli, near Junagarh), during 
the reign of Sarangadeva.* But sometimes, perliaps when the province 
was newly conquered, the governor was a Dandadhipati ( commander of 
the forces or a police chief)“, as Vimala was under BhTma I*. 

Each visaya or palhaka was placed under a separate chief who was 
responsible to its immediate superior. We are thus told that in the reign 
of Visaladeva the chief of VaxAdihx-pathaka, vix., Mahamandalesvara 
Itanaka Samantasimha was subordinate to Amatya Nagada’; whereas the 
chief of Vamanasthali, Mahattara Sobhanadeva, was responsible in the 
first instance to Somaraja, the Mahamandalesvara of Surastra.” 

We should not expect a rigid, clearly defined, bureaucratic or feudal 
administrative system, for that is not possible even in this age of paper-made 
constitutions. Allowance should be made for the conditions of the time, 
when the rulerg must have been guided, as now, by the varying needs of 
the different parts of the empire. As far as the material permits, it can be 
said that a kind of administrative machinery, here set forth, seems to have 
existed in Gujarat during the Caulukya rule. Thus including the officers 
mentioned above, the officers were; 

(1) Amatya, (2) Saciva, (3) Mantn, (4) Mahapradhana, (5) 
Mahamandalesvara, (6) Dandadhipati, (7) Dandanayaka, (8) Desaraksaka, 
(9) Adhisthanaka, (10) Karnapurusa, (11) Sayyapala, (12) Bhattaputra, 
(13) Visayika, (14) Pattakila, (15) Sandhivigrahika, (16) Dutaka, (17) 
Mahaksapatahka, (18) lianaka, and (19) Thakkura. 

Nos. (l)-(4) were advisers to the king, Nos. (5)-(7) provincial or 
district governors and chiefs of army; No. (8) might, perhaps, be a 
police-chief; No. (9) a judge. No. (14) a village revenue head.'" No. (18) 
Kanaka, we have met before, but in this period, he is almost invariably 
mentioned not only in Gujarat, but also elsewhere, and appears to be the 
forerunner of the Kajput title ‘Kana’. 

' /A.,X,p.l59, El .vni.p 219. J /A.. XVIIl. p. 83, > PO., Ill, p.28 

As in the case of Non-Regulation provinces where to preserve order and pe.ace 
usually an army chief was appoiuted. 

6 E/.IX, p. 151. ’ /A., IX p 151. " /6(d , XVIII, p 113. 

’ Nos. (Ij-C*!) are mentioned once only, in a grant of Ajayapala, /A., XIII, p 83. 

Cf. the modern term Patil or Patel Pattakila occurs in the inscriptions of 
the Silaharas of Konkan. See El , XXIII, p- 274 
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This survey of the territorial units and administrative officers shows 
that Gujarat epigraphs (c. 150 A.D.—1300 A.D.) do not give as much 
detailed information about administration in ancient and early mediaeval 
Gujarat as the Gupta, Gurjara-Pratihara, and the Pala epigraphs, for instance, 
give about Central India, the United Provinces and Bengal. Barring the 
names of a few units mentioned in Valabhl plates, and the names of 
officers and units in Caulukya inscriptions, the names of units and 
specially officers in records of other dynasties would seem to be wooden, 
in absence of further evidence. And it may be asked whether those units 
and officers did really exist or whether they found place in the records as a 
matter of conventional practice. If it was the latter, the practice may be 
due to the influence of Gujarat's conquerors or powerful neighbours. 

With regard to the first question, our suspicion is particularly raised 
by the mention of officers like Rastrapati and Kumaramatya. Though they 
frequently occur, no specific name of such an officer, or a unit governed by 
him is found. These and similar cases may be therefore attributed to a 
conventional practice. 

The source of this convention, in our present state of knowledge, may 
be traced to the Gupta period,' when many of the units and officers mention¬ 
ed in the epigraphs of Gujarat and other provinces did really exist. The 
ultimate influence may be therefore Gupta. But it is noteworthy that this 
influence does not seem to be so much and so lasting in Western India 
as in Central and Eastern India. 


' For, as said in the beginning of this chapter, we have hardly any material for 
the pre-Gupta and pre-Maurya period 



CHAPTER X 

SOCIETY 


On the state of society there is not much epigraphical evidence. 

Brahnuuiat Much less is it possible to assert that Brahmanas 

B.C. 300-A.D. 400 gradually rose in power m about the beginning 

of the Christian era by converting foreign tribes and by giving preference 
to Dharmarastra over the Arthasastra.* Though from the pre-Asokan 
and Asokan period, owing to the advent and spread of Buddhism, the 
Brahmanas might have lost many of their powers and privileges, still they 
had not forfeited esteem and respect of their rulers. For Asoka enjoined upon 
his people to respect Brahmanas and ^ramanas alike, whereas, right from 
the 2nd century B. C. to the 2nd century A.D., we find the Satavahanas, 
Ksaharatas and the Ksatrapas making munificent donations to Brahmanas at 
Nanaghat,' at Prabhas, on tha Tapi, at Daman“ and at Junagarh* respectively 
which not only confirm this conclusion, but give the earliest epigraphic 
evidence of the existence of a flourishing Brahmana community in the 
Deccan and Gujarat-Kathiawar. 


With the Guptas and Traikutakas begin regular grants to Brahmanas. 
No specific donation is recorded in Skandagupta’s record from Girnar, but 
we are told that Cakrapalita, before commencing to repair the dam of the 
Sudarsana lake, first gave gifts to Brahmanas.* 


The Traikutaka copperplates, however, do not tell us much about 
the Brahmanas themselves. But their successors’ 
Brahmanas inscriptions—mostly from southern Gujarat and 

e.A.tf 4^0^e.A.^1000 spread over a period of about 400 years—mention 

meticulously their (Brahmanas’) names, gotras, 
education, place of residence, and the purpose for which the grant is made 
to them. From this information® some light can be thrown on the state 
of the Brahmana society in early mediaeval Gujarat. 

This evidence indicates that there was perhaps a preponderance of 
Yajurvedi and Samavedi Brahrnaims over that of Rgvedis and Atharvn- 
vedis. Though the number of Rgvedis was small, we are told, that one of 
them belonged to the Asvalayana-currtr/ia . This one instance contradicts 


* D. R. Bhaudarkar, Some: Aspects of Hindu Polity^ p. 32'33. 

Nanaghat Ins , BG.^ XVIII, hi, p. 220 

Nasik Ins. (No. 10) of Usavadata, BI , VllI, p 78, 1. 2. 

^ Girnar Ins calls Hudradaman a 'protector of Brahmanas'. Ibid., p, 44, 1. 15. 


* Appendix A, No. 14, 1. 19 


^ Ibid., p 67. 


Ibid, B to E, pp. 65-77. 
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the view of Bahler‘ that the adherents of the Asvalayana ^astra were 
imported by the Desasthas (m the 17th century and later). For their 
existence in Gujarat can be now placed at least in the 7th century A. D. 

Among these Brahmanas, there were many who belonged to the 
Bha^advaja-gotra^ and a considerable number to the Laksmana, and Vatsa 
gotras, for instancewhereas a number of other gotras were represented. 
Evidence is also available, though meagre, of the Brahmana immigration 
into Gujarat from such distant places as Pataliputra and Kanyakubja* in 
the north, or Vanavasi and Karahada'm the south, while within Gujarat 
itself, migration from one place to another seems to be common. 


Though the same preponderance of the Yajurvedis and Samavedis ^ 


Brahmana* 
Valabhi Epigraphs 
c.AD. 5O0-C.A.O. 1000 


seen in the donees of the Valabhi records, still 
the number of the Rgvedis and Atharvavedis does 
not appear negligible." Likewise not only do we 


find the gotras well spread out, but we find almost an equal number of 
Brahmaiias of the Atreya, Bharadvaja, Gargya, Kausika, Parasara, Sandilya, 
i^rkaraksi and Vatsa gotras.^ It is important to note that a number of 
grants are made to Brahmanas who are resident of or have come from 
Anandapura or Anartapura,” while a good number of them belong to 
Dasapura and Khetaka." 

During the mediaeval orCaulukya period, little information is available 
about Brahmanas, for, firstly, grants to Brahmanas 

Brahmimas these give, for some reason, no 

CMlukya Epigraphs i lu -r^ 

c 970 AaD.-CaA.D* 1300 details about them. But this negative epigraphic 
' evidence does not show that the Brahmanas had 


lost their importance. Rather it brings to light or points to another 
important role Brahmanas played in the social and religious life of the 
period. Many of the grants are to temples, of which Brahmanas act as 
priests or trustees. Of these in four cases, the Brahmana family migrates 
from an important niatha in Kanauj and Ujjain and becomes the founder 
or head of a similar matha m Gujarat. Thus Ujjain, which was long 
before this period a home of different sects of Saiva worshippers, now 
seems to have become a radiating centre for the Brahmanas of Mahakala, 
Pasupata, Amarddaka and Capala sects, who serve as head priests of the 
^aiva temples in Gujarat, Kathiawar and Abu.'* 


* Preface, Report, Catalogue of Sanskrit Manusortpts, 1871, p, 5. 

Appendix, pp 66, 69, 70. We later learn from Hemacaadra, Dvydsraya, 

VI, 2 that Bb^advajas were the religious preceptors of the Caulukyae 

* Ibtd., p 70 ' Ibfd , p. 71 and 68 ‘ Ibid., p. 69 and 71. 

' I6id.. p. 74. ’ Ibid , p, 72-73, " Ibtd , p 75, 

* f6td . 75 and 76. Ibid, 71, " A, Nos 254, 202, 213, 244 
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Antiquity i Brahmana 
Snbcaitaa 


Epigraph ic references to Brahmanas enable us to push back the anti¬ 
quity of certain Brahmaija communities or sub¬ 
castes in modern Gujarat. The designations. 

Kanojia, Vadnagara, Siberia etc. may have 
originated at this period (?) and applied to Brahmana settlements who then 
resided in or came from Kanyakubja, Anandapura and Sihor* respectively. 
Definite evidence of such a settlement is provided by a Rastrakuta record.® 
It mentions one Mottaka as a Brahmaua-sthana. This Mottaka is now 
identified with Mota, 16 miles south-east of Surat. Enthoven’ observed that 
Motala Brahmanas were chiefly found there and thought that they had 
migrated to Gujarat in the 14th century. But the Rastrakuta reference 
would show that the Motala Brahmanas were already in Gujarat m the 9th 
century, where they might have emigrated from the Deccan during the 
Rastrakuta occupation, it they are supposed to be Desastha as 
Enthoven thought.* 


The antiquity of Nagara Brahmanas is taken back at least two 
centuries by a Paramara record*, which calls the Brahmanas of Anandapura 
‘Nagaras', while the city itself is called later in the Vadnagar Prasasti,* a 
Dvija-fnahasthaita, VipraPxtra etc.’ 


‘ Sihor (Simhapura) Brahmanas are found patronised during the Valabhi period, 
but a large settlement of theirs, at the place, is credited to Siddharija Jayaslmha 
See Ileniacandra, DvyuLrayu, XV, verse 247 

■ Appendix A, No 50 ' Custa and Tribes oj Gujarat I, p 234 

' Ibid. “ Appendix A. No 263 ® Ibid , No. 187, 11. 28 and 34. 

Ibid On the origin of the Nagaras, Enihoveu, o c , I, p. 234, is not very 
clear From the "Sharmau'', the Brahmanas of Anandapura mentioned in the 
Valabhi Inscriptions are proved to be Nagars They are supposed to have emigrated 
to iVaandapur from either Nagar or Aliichhatra (modern Kamnagar, U. P ). first 
called It Nagar and then Vadnagar Now the question is when did they settle 
down at Anandapur, in the Valabhi period, or under the Caulukya’ In the Harsola 
Grant, and then in the Vadnagar Praiastt the word " Nagara’ , and " V’lprapura ” 
are used, which suggest that Nigars, if they .at all came from the north, settled 
down at Vadnagar after the Valabhi period; because though there are numerous 
references in the Valabhi plates to Brahmanas from .Vnandapura, not once are they 
called Niigars. 
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McxUia Brahmanas are noticed for the first time, employed in different 
departments of administration, but mainly as Mahak^patalikas.' 

From another inscription* is gleaned the existence of Rayakavala 
Brahmanas. Members of this subcaste are said to be living on daksina 
and cultivation, and found chiefly in Ahmedabad and a few in Baroda.® It 
is interesting to note that even in the Caulukya period the Rayakavalas were 
being settled in these regions as the inscription grants some land to them 
near Mahisana. Though it is not possible to fix their original home, which 
Enthoven thought was Raika, near Dhandhuka, still it should be pointed 
out that an earlier reference, in a Gurjara-Pratihara record, mentions some 
Brahmanas, who were called Rayakkabhattes, after the town Rayakka.® 

As regards Brahmanas known as Audicyas, (Northerners, from Udic, 
northern) who are suppiosed to be invited by Mularaja from the north,’ and 
granted several villages in Kathiawar and Gujarat,' it must be stated that 
epigraphical evidence available so far is not encouraging. Only one 
inscription’ mentions by name a “Udica Brahmana”. Unless, therefore, 
the Brahmanas who are reported to liave come from Karauj and Malwa 
be regarded as Audicas, there is no epigraphical evidence to warrant 
the presumption that many Brahmanas from the north settled in Gujarat 
under the Caulukyas. 

‘ This is according to the interpretation of Dhruva. /A , XJ, p, 73, who takes 
the writer Kumyarena "of • the Modha family" and similarly others, though not 
called expressly Modha. as Modha Brahmanas Enthoven, o c , I. p, 233, is not 
inclined to accept that these Brahmanas are from Modbera on llie Vatrak river. 
It should be pointed out that from the m.anner in which the K.adi Ins. of Mularaja. 

(lA., VI, p. 191) mentions Modhera (S ri Modhera.) certain sanctity is suggested. 

Even now in Modhera, there is a temple of the family goddess of Modha Brahmanas 
and Vanias. There is thus strong traditional and epigraphical eiidence for the 
antiquity of Modhas and Modhera. Hemacandra, the great Jain priest and 
counsellor of Kumarapala, was a Modha See Merutunga, PJiC , p. 127. and 
p. 158 where " Sri Modhera”, is called a holy bathing place for the Jainas. 

’ Appendix A, No , 210 " Enthoven o. c , I, p. 238. 

‘ Siyadoni Inscription (A D 907). El , I, p. 178 Kielhorn was also struck 
by this similarity of names. 

’ Rds Maid, I, p. 65 Enthoven, o c , p. 228-229 follows liG.. IX p. 4-7, 
but does not cite any more .authoritative evidence than tradition. 

' Buhler in lA., VI, p. 183, following Rds Mdld, 1, p. 65. 

* Appendix A, No. 162. 
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Work of BrahmaaM 


Why were the Brahmanas patronised ? The Girnar inscriptions of 
Rudradaman and Skandagupta neither give specific 
reasons why they protected or satisfied the 
Brahmai^as, nor do they refer to the work to be done by the Brahmanas m 
return for this protection.' 


Inscriptions of all the subsequent dynasties mention either both or 
at least the first purpose’, namely that the grant to a Brahmana was 
expected to bring punya to its grantor. But, while this purpose is always 
mentioned more or less in the same phraseology, it is the consideration of the 
second purpose that is important from our point of view. The Traikutaka 
records say nothing about the work of the Brahmanas; the Kataccuri, 
Gurjjara and a few of the Calukya records say that the grant was made to 
the Brahmanas for the performance of ‘five great sacrifices, ( pafica maha 
yajfias), Bali, Cam, Vaisvadeva, Agnihotra and Atithi". The purpose of all 
the Rastrakuta grants, except three, is the same. Of these three, two are 
merely Brahmadevas, grants to Brahmanas for no specific object, while the 
third, of Govinda IV, includes among the sacrifices to be performed, Dar» 
Purnamasa, Rajasuya, Vajapeya, Agnistoma etc.,' besides the usual ones. 
It IS the first time that these major Vedic sacrifices are referred to in a 
Gujarat record. One may doubt whether they were ever performed. 
Consideration of other evidence would however suggest that these sacrifices 
were not in abeyance. They were, if not a regular feature of ancient and 
mediaeval Gujarat, performed in a period of peace and prosperity, particularly 
when the king was zealous about them. And such a time once came in 
Caulukyan Gujarat when Siddharija built the Sahastalmga talao and erected 
on its banks shelters {tnalhas and salas) for performing different kinds of 
sacrifices, for reciting the Puranas and for the study of astrology, Kalpa- 
sutra and all the ancient Brahmanic lore. At that time, indeed, Brahma- 
nas must have attained immense power, prestige, and prosperity. 

This may be true, but it is not supported by epigraplucal tradition 
of the Maitrakas and Caulukyas. Majority of the grants of the former 
are for no specific purpose, while a few are given for the performance of 
‘usual’ sacrifices; whereas grants of the latter, very few of which are to 
Brahmanas, do not refer to the purpose at all. 


' Of course, looking to the nature of the inscriptions these details cannot 
be expected. 

’ The second purpose was the performance of hve great sacriEces, which are 
mentioned in Note 3. 

’ The term 'mahayajTias', applied to these daily sacrifices, vtz., propitiation of 
the manes (Bhutabah), keeping the sacred fire {Agnihotra) and inviting a guest, 
to be performed by the poorest Brahmana, may be doubted. 

' For details see Appendix A, No. 57, lines 54-58. 

27 
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Brahmans also served as ministers to the king, and their participation 
in the administration of the country as counsellors, is perhaps implied by 
the words in the Vadnagar Prasasti, “ who protect the king and the 

country by their.” ‘ Other Brahmanas are found working as Dutakas, 

Mah^sapatalikas and others. 


If the Brahmanas were responsible for the preservation of Brahmanic 

_ . tradition, for the spread of various cults in, and 

. _ . at times for the admmistation of, Gujarat, the 

in Gujnfnt ^ 

Vaisyas (also Vanik or Vanij) were responsible 

for the spread of Jainism, for placing the name of Gujarat on the art-map 

of India by building magnificent temples and finally for entering into 

politics and seizing the reins of government. Of these, the Pragvatas’ 

(now known as Porvads) and Modhas are the best known. Vastupala 

and Tejahpala have left numerous epigraphs of theirs and their relatives 

m the Delwara temples, of which they were the builders. But besides 

being the pillars of Svetambara Jainism, they and their ancestors were able 

ministers of the crown. 


So also were the Modhas, who, as one inscription" says, “were consider¬ 
ed high, splendid, and fit to be praised even by kings.” Among them as 
well as the Porvads were both Jamas* and others' cherishing different creeds. 


‘ Appendix A, No. 187, line 34. 

* It is strange that, Enthoven, o, c , HI. p 429, does not refer to Pragvatas. 
“Pragvat" seems to be a sanskritized form of "Poritya-Vodana ” mentioned in the 
Nadol plate of KumSrapila's time. {lA., XLI, p. 203). It should not be interpreted 
as "Vodana family of the eastern section, ” as done by Bhandarkar, Ibtd Further, 
vodana does not seem to be "a Kajput clan now extinct,” but it seems to survive in 
the modern Porvad Vanias, who, as numerous inscriptions show, were administrators 
under the Caulukyas. It will be of interest to note that according to the tradition 
current among Porvad Vanias, {to whom the author belongs), their ancestors lived in 
the eastern part of Bhinmal, or Srimsil, and were therefore called Pragvat or Porvad. 
So also the Srimali Vanias and very probably the Modhas. As a matter of 
fact, in the transference of the Gnrjjara capital from Bhinmal to Kanauj and its 
subsequent breaking up, the Vaisya as well as the Brahmana population flocked to 
growing Gujarat, which became their second home. 

• Appendix A, No. 247. 

' Only one Inscription, (76iW) has so far been discovered which mentions the 
building of a Surya temple by a Jaina family In Cambay. It appears that Modhas 
and Pragvats were related as an Abu Inscription, No. 32, El., VIII. p. 229, V. S. 
1297, says that Vastupala, a Prigvit, built something (?) for.who was a Modha, 

^ S'rimala and OsawsUa (Uesavala) are mentioned in a Jaina Ins. from Abu. El., 
VlII, p. 229. 
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Kayasthas were another sub-caste of the Vaisyas (?), who in this period 
are regularly spoken of as writers of epigraphs, particularly land-grants. 
It is owing to their association with this work, perhaps, that the term 
'Kayastha-NagarT,’ popularized by Bhhler, came into existence. 

In this steady rise of the Brahmanas, coupled with the boldness, 
initiative and liberality of the Vaisyas; in the encouragement and 
protection afforded by the strong hand of the Ksatriyas, and finally ?n the 
discharge of its duties by a contented fourth caste, lay the prosperity of 
early mediaeval Gujarat. 



CHAPTER XI 


RELIGION 


No archaeological evidence in any shape has yet come forth to enable 
us to know the form or forms of religion that existed in pre-Maurya 
Gujarat.' Other sources, however, indicate the possibility of the existence 
of certain aspects of Brahmanism.’ Each of these aspects is taken up 
individually and its course traced through several historical periods, and 
different dynasties in the three divisions of Gujarat or in Gujarat as a 
whole, so that the missing link at any period, in any regime, may be apparent, 
and attempts may be made to seek for the necessary evidence. 


The history of Sun-worship may be taken up first as the evidence 
Sun-wonhip available for it, though slender, seems to be the 

earliest. And this evidence lies in the probability 
that an early form of the Sun-cult of the type’ we find later in Kathiawar 
might have reached that region as early as the 5th century B.C., through 
the Magas, when North Western India formed a part of the empire of Darius. 


From the Maury a Gujarat there is no archaeological evidence to 
substantiate this belief, nor is there any reference to a Surya-temple, as there 
is to the temples of other deities by Kaulalya. The Ksatrapa period is barren 
also. In the Gupta period there is no evidence from Gujarat proper, but, 
if the guild of silk weavers, who migrated to Da^rpura from Lata and 
built a magnificent temple to DIptarasmi there,* were originally sun- 
worshippers when they were in Lata’ and not converted to that faith after 
settling down at Dasapura, then the existence of the Sun-cult maty be 
expected in Lata, in and sometime before the 5th century A. D. 

This inference is corroborated to a certain extent by the subsequent 
evidence from southern Gujarat. The early Gurjjara kings, Dadda I and 
II, and Ranagraha are called devotees of the Sun, implying thereby 
that Sun-worship was existent at the close of the Gth and the 


' If the few 6ads from Raagpur, Limdi State, Kathiawar had turned up hnga-ox 
yom-type objects^ or a seal of Siva-Pasupali type, it would have been possible to 
start with proto-Saivism, 

‘ This is used for the sake of convenience only, for Hinduism etc. are still less 
suitable terms. 

• This is to be noted, for, otherwise, mere worship, consisting of prayer etc. 
is known to us from a remote antiquity. 

* See Mandasor Inscription of Bandbugupta, Fleet, C//., III., p. 83. 

‘ This is probable because Lata is said to have temples and viharas. Ibid,, 
p. 81. line 3. 
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beginning of the 7th century, though confined perhaps to a small section 
of the people or the royalty. And it did survive later, for in the 9th 
century a temple of Surya, called Jayaditya, stood at Kavi to which a 
Gujarat Rastrakute king Govindaraja made a grant.' And this incidentally 
is the only instance where a Rastrakute king patronizes the Sun-cult. It 
was never a creed with any of the Calukyas or the Rastrakutas. 

In spite of the absence of evidence for ever 300 years, we find the 
Sun-cult still flourishing in Lata in the 13th century. Whether its survival 
was due to the phdip all Brahmanic religions received during the Caulukya 
rule is not easy to ascertain. The fact remains that in A.D. 1265 
VIsaladeva restored a Sun temple by the name of Mulasthana, ( perhaps 
at or near Dabhoi),* whereas as late as 1296 A.D., a Surya temple 
flourished at Cambay to which a mandapa was added by Vikala, a Jama, in 
the reign of Ramadeva.” 

In Kathiawar, Dharapatta (bhatta) alone,* among the Valabhl rulers, 
professes the Sun-faith; whereas, out of scores of Valabhi plates, only one 
refers* to a Sun-temple. The fact that it is a priv'ate temple throws a good 
deal of light on the practice of cults in early mediaeval period. Early 
worship of Brahmanic gods was essentially private, performed in the seclu¬ 
sion of one’s home, of which the Valabhi plate is a typical instance. Later, 
with the growth of public temples in Caulukyan times, the worship became 
both public and private, a cliaracter which Gujarat (and perhaps India) 
retains till today.” To come to the Valabhi example. Though referred 
to in the 7th century, it may be existing from the middle of the 6th century, 
the time of Dharapatta, devotee of the Sun. The village in which it was 
situated is not identified, so actual confirmation is not possible. 

Though the epigraphical evidence is meagre, rather a wide-spread 
Surya-cult is attested to by the remains of the early Surya temples at Visa- 
vada, Gop (?) and Kinderkheda, and a little later temples at Sutrajxida and 
Than in south-western Kathiawar. 

This in its turn is confirmed by the late 9th century inscriptive 
evidence which tells us of gifts to the temple of Surya, called Tarunaditya, 
on the Kanavinka river by the Calukyas Balavannan and Avanivarman II 
in A.D. 893 and 899 respectively. The river and other places have 


‘ See No. 48. ’ No 233. ® No. 247. 

‘ /6»4.,No. 87. ' /6l4.. No. 106. 

* Nowadays every orthodox Gujarati (Hindu} has some cult-object at home. 
Nevertheless, at least once a day, he would go to a ‘public’ temple of Siva, Visnu, or 
of Hanuman, or even to all of them. 
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not been identified but the findpla.ce of the plates, Una, together^with the 
general topography of the places mentioned therein,* perhaps, fixes the 
position of the temple to the extreme south of Kathiawar, where ruins 
of later Sun-temple are still to be found. 

Other epigraphical references from the mediaeval period proper are, 
so far, not many. Before considering them, it must be noted that none 
of the Caulukyas bears a biruda, indicating his devotion to the Sun. This 
inference from negative evidence is supported by the chief literary evidence 
of the period, namely Hemacandra’s Dvyasrayakdvya which credits 
Jayasiihha with the building of temples, to several gods and goddesses, but 
among them there is no mention of that of Surya. Even the recently 
discovered Sarasvati Purina makes a cursory reference to a temple of 
the Sun, known as Bhayala Svami, who is said to be formerly worshipped 
by Jayasimha, when it stood on the banks of the Sahasralinga talao." 

All the epigraphical references belong to the late mediaeval period. 
The first tells us that Vastupala, the famous Jaina minister, had installed 
(somewhere) two images of the consorts of isurya, Ratnadevi, and Rajadevl.’ 
Besides Sun’s consorts, his son, Revanta, was also worshipped in certain 
parts of Kathiawar, as that is referred to in an inscription of Sarangadeva 
from Vanthli.* The instance from northern Gujarat is interesting. It 
says that a MahamandEilesvara of Vaxddhx-pathaka gave some grants for 
the maintenance of the temples of Bala-Narayana and Rupa-Narayana.‘ 
These temples, unless they be of VIsnu, under his local names, seem to be 
of Surya, or of a composite aspect of Surya and Visnu. Even now there 
are some temples in Gujarat which are called by the name of Surya- 
Narayana, the cult image being a combination of Surya and Visnu. 

Instances mentioning Surya-cult in southern Gujarat, at this period, 
have already been considered before.' 

Widespread prevalence of the Sun-cult all over Gujarat is thus 
indicated by epigraphical evidence, which, though meagre, is representative, 
coming as it does, from the various divisions of Gujarat. This view is 
strengthened by the distribution of monumental remains of the cult at 
Modhera, Than and Prabhas,* and by a number of stone sculptures of the 
pantheon, among which the two composite images of Surya' seem to support 
the interpretation of the names Rupa-Narayana and Ballala-Narayana. 

* See Dave, Maharujidhiraj, p. 291. 

* /t»d..No. 243. 

“ Above, p. 213. 

* Above, p. 162-03. 


‘ Appendix, No. 233 A-B, 
• Appendix, No. 224. 

‘ Ibid., No. 235. 

I Above, p. 137. 
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For Other forms of Brahmanism there is no evidence from Gujarat 
proper at present. Kaufalyas Arthasastra and 
** the earliest Jaina Sutras, both presumably from 

and of the Gangetic plains, speak of temples of Aparajita (Vist^u), ^iva, 
Apratihata ( Karttikeya ), Indra, Vaijayanta, Vaisravana,' and festivals in 
respect of Indra, Rudra, Mukunda* respectively. Epigraphical evidence 
from nearer Gujarat, from Rajputana in the north, and Deccan-Konkan 
in the south, indicates the existence of Vasudeva-Sahkarrana worship’, as 
well as that of the Vedic gods Indra, Yama and Vanina'—practically in the 
whole of Western India. Gujarat could have hardly remained unaffected from 
either or both of its neighbours. That it did not remain unaffected is proved 
by the Usavadata inscription which, about two centuries later, informs 
us of the Brahmanic (?) holy places in Kathiawar, northern and soiirthern 
Gujarat, and records gifts to gods and Brahmanas there. Unfortunately 
these ‘gods’ were so well-known that they are not specified. Nor was it 
thought desirable or necessary to do so in the Girnar Inscription of 
Rudradaman. But one of these gods might be ^iva and his cult popular, for 
it is one of his epithets—Rudra—that the Ksatrapas choose to adopt and use 
in their names, though profession of Siva-cult is not found in their birudas, 
used in their Gujarat inscriptions.’ 

Of isaivism in the Gupta period in Gujarat, till now, no traces have been 
found. But monuments from Malwa, C. P., and U. P., for instance, speak 
of Its flourishing state. Guptas’ contemporaries in Lata, the Traikiitakas, 
seem to be ‘Vaisnavas’. Their successors, the Kataccurls, were followers of 
Siva as Pasupati. It is m their records that we get the earliest epigra¬ 
phical allusions to Pasupata forms of Saivism, for we are first told that 
Kr.snaraja was solely devoted to Pasupati, whereas his dUtaka actually 
calls himself a Pasupata.’ 

Saivism perhaps missed the royal patronage during the rule of early 
Gurjjaras, who worshipped the Sun.’ But the later ones, with Dadda III, 


' Kautalya, Arthasastra, ISS., I, p. 129. 

• Acaranga Sutra, SBE,, XXII, p, 92. 

' El., X, Appendix, p. 2, No. 7 and El., XXII, p. 198, 

‘ Nanaghat ln*cription, BG , XVIII, iU, 

‘ But an inscription {El , XVI. p, 232) from M^wa of Svami Jivadaman calls 
blm worshipper of Svami Mahasena. 

‘ Cf. Af>pendta, No. 238, 

’ Could it be because they belonged to the Gurjara tribe, which is supposed to 
be allied to Mihiras? 
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(c. 680 A. D.) became ^ivas, but of what particular sect is not suggested 
by the epithet paramamahesvara. This conversion to Brahmanism is 
also indicated by the fact that these * foreigners ’ now trace their descent 
from the Puranic Karna, study Manu and other smrtis, and become 
protectors of the Varna'srama. Only one epigraphical reference to a 
temple (winch might become archaeological by the find of the actual 
temple) of Asramadeva bears out this conversion to ^ivism. The temple, 
from its very name,* appears to be that of Siva.’ It was situated in 
Karajju or the modern Kimoj village, and some land was granted to it by 
Jayabhatta III (736 A. D.). So far this is the earliest reference to a 
temple in Gujarat anti-dating the Sun temple at Kavi by about a century. 

Both Vaisnavism and ^ivism of Gujarat should have been enriched 
by the Calukyasand Rastrakutas, who did enrich Karnataka and the Deccan 
with cave and structural temples. “ Not only is there an absence of archaio- 
logical evidence but their epigraphs also make no mention of a Siva or 
Visnu temple erected or patronized by them. We are therefore left to fall 
back upon their profession of faith and its likely influence upon Gujarat.* 

Some of the Calukya kings were ^ivas.* In particular, their inscrip¬ 
tions mention Svami Mahasena* or Karttikeya,’ son of ^iva, and the seven 
Matrkas (Mothers or saktis). It is difficult to say how far these particular 
leanings of the Calukyas influenced Gujarat. As far as I know, figures of 
Karttikeya are very rare on Gujarat temples, and much less the cult, though 
according to the Kautnarikakhattda of the Skandapttrafia, the region near 

^ Temples of Siva are usually known by the place, a tree (under which the 
linga is set up), name of the donor etc. 

’ This inference is supported by Buhler, who found an old Itnga in the modern 
temple, and numerous others with cunous brick structures, in Kimoj and other 
neighbouring villages. />!., V, p. 109. 

' Possibly not sought for. 

‘ Archaeological survey, earlier in this work, bas shown no positive evidence of 
C^ukya or Rastrakuta architectural or sculplnral influence upon that of later Gujarat, 
but it is perhaps because southern Gujarat is not thoroughly explored, and so very few 
old temples have come to light. 

“ The epithet 'Paramamahesvara’ is not used with any uniformity in the 
C^ukyan inscriptions. 

' Appendix, No, 34, 

’ Ibid,, No. 35 and 39, I do not think ‘Karttikeya’ here means 'six mothers’, 
as sometimes it does, as pointed oat by Ramacbandran, Three Matn Styles, 
p. 7. fn. 12, because saptamatrs are also mentioned. Or does sctptamdtrbhih mean 
seven elements and nurtured (jzbhivardhita) on them, s« it is further qualified ? 
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Cambay was called Gupta or Kumarikaksetra. And here, after the battle 
with Tarakasura(who was killed by Skanda), linga worship was established.* 

Whether this story has any relation to the Guptas (under whose influence 
the Puranas are believed to have come into prominence) who are known 
to be admirers, if not worshippers of Skanda,“ cannot be decided at present. 

It should be noted that whereas the Gupta inscriptions and coins 
mention Kumara, Karttikeya and Skanda, the Calukya mention only Kartti- 
keya and Svami Mahasena.* According to the agamas these are a few of 
the many names of Subrahmanya, an “exclusively South-Indian deity.”* 
But among them I do not find Svami Mahasena, though it may be Svami- 
natha of the list.'* The origin of this name is not given, but it, as well as 
Svami Mahasena of the inscriptions, seems to owe to the fact that Skanda 
or Karttikeya was the leader of the army of gods (cf, Devasenapati),° 

Gopinath Rao does not trace the evolution of the cult of Subrahmanya 
in South India. But his figure at Ellora,’ if it could be dated, might point 
to one of the stages. In this connection may be cited the Manasara, 
a work of the 6th-8th century," which mentions Subrahmanya." 

Though the early Rastrakutas of the Deccan were great ^aivas, the 
inscriptions of their successors and of the branch line from Gujarat rarely 
call themselves “Paramamahesvaras”.'" So from this source" also we 
cannot estimate the influence of Rastrakuta Saivism on Gujarat. 

The Valabhi rulers, with the exception of Dhruvasena 1 (A.D. 519-49), 
who was a Bhagavata, and Dharapatta (c. A.D. 550), who was a devotee 
of the Sun, all the rest were 6aivas. However, the Valabhi rulers were 
very catholic in their religious outlook, as all kings from Guhasena I 
downwards, irrespective of their creed, patronise Buddhism. 


' tirst cited by Ratnamanirao Bhimrao in his History o/Camftay, (in Gujarati), 
p. 27 ; Skanda Makdpurana, Kaumarikdkhanda, particularly adhyayas 4 and 55 

Cf. the names Skandagupta. Knmaragupta etc. and peacock on Gupta coins. 
■' Epigrapbically, in South India, the earUest profession of this creed can be 
traced to the Iksvakus of the .^ndhrade^, (K /., XX, p 6); and to the Cutu Satakarnis 
of the Deccan and Karnataka, through the Kadambas and early Pallavas 

* Gopinath Rao, Iconography, II, ii, 415 and 428 Ibid. 

* For the iconographical description of Karttikeya, Skanda and Devasenapati, 
see Ibid., pp. 433, 434 and 436. 

’ Ibid , pi cxxiv. " Acbarya, Indian Architecture, p. 198. 

* See Ramachandran, o.c , p. 7, fn. 12 Though many of them were Saivas. 

“ As regards the so called Siva figure on the seals of early Rastrakutas see above 

p, 181-82. 
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Insight into the nature of Valabhl ^aivism is given by only one 
inscription.’ In it ^Iladitya I (A.D. 599-614) grants land to a temple of 
Mahadeva made by one Harinatha. It has been supposed’, and perhaps 
rightly, that the cult-object was a lih&a and not an image. Along with 
it there must be Nandi, (the vehicle of Siva), as it figures on a few Valabhi 
coins and the seal of copperplates. Probably the temple was private. But 
that in no way lessens its importance. The remark made on the sun- 
temple holds good here as well. 

Goddesses also played an important part in the Valabhl Brahmanism.* 
Inscriptions mention two such goddesses, Panarajya* or Panduraja* and 
Kottammahikadevi.’ Dronasimha (AD. 502-03) granted a village for the 
maintenance and upkeep of the temple of the first goddess. So already as 
early as the end of the 5th century, temples of goddesses existed in 
Hastavapra (modern Hathab) in Kathiawar, (of which Panarajya is an 
instance). 

The temple of Kottammahikadevi, we are told, was first built by 
Dronasimha in the svatala (boundary) of Trisangamaka (modern Tarsamia)." 
For some reason, the royal grant to the temple was stopped. It was 
resumed, and made permanent by Dhruvasena II (A.D. 639-40), who also 
repaired the temple. In Tarasamiya a temple dedicated to Kottaradevi existed 
when Jackson edited the grant. Unfortunately, he does not describe the 
temple, nor the imzige of the goddess. She might be some sakti of ^iva or a 
local goddess, as also the goddess Panarajya. Further identification of 
the goddesses is not possible, unless more details are available. 

For the history of temples in Kathiawar, these references are of con¬ 
siderable importance. Chronologically they rank second, the first being that 
of Visnu at Girinagara, built by Skandagupta. 

Without any data, it is useless to speculate on the style or nature of 
the material used for these temples. It is not impossible that they could 


' Appendix, No. 106. * Buhler, Ihtd. 

’ B. G., I, i, p. 83 suggests that Valabhl Salvism belonged to the old 
Pas'upata School of Nakulira or Lakulm. There are no data whatsoever for this 
assumption. That Karvan (in Gujarat, Gaikwar's teriitory) was the seat of Pas'upata 
worship proves nothing. 

' Brahmanism is used advisedly, because the goddesses cannot be definitely 
relegated to the Saivite paotbeon. 

‘ JBBi?AS.. XX, p. 2. * £/.. XVI. 17. 

JBBRAS., XX, pp. 9-10 ' Ibid., p. 6 
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be of stone. For the Gop temple (in Kathiawar) is not further removed 
from them in time, and is of stone. 

Archaeology adds very little to this scanty epigraphical evidence of 
isaivism in early mediaeval Kathiawar. The only definitely ^aiva temple 
of this period is the one at Bile^vara.' But there must be many more which 
await discovery. , 

Unlike the preceding periods, there is no dearth of materials to find 
out the religions prevalent in mediaeval Gujarat. On the contrary, the 
literary evidence is abundant, and the aim of archaeology is to see how far 
it can be corroborated. 

The leading religion of Gujarat, according to the chronicles, Hindu 
as well as Jaina,“ was ^aivism.® Somnath (Somanatha) in Kathiawar was 
the most holy and famous shrine even in the 10th century, when Mularaja 
founded the Caulukya dynasty at Anahilvada*. By building the Rudra- 
mahalaya at Sidhpur (Siddhapura), Mularaja sowed the seeds of its greatness 
in Northern Gujarat. And it blossomed forth under Siddharaja Jayasirhha, 
who built the Sahasralinga Talao, the lake with a thousand lihgas ol ^iva 
placed in small temples all round the bank of the lake, and further 
decorated the lake with temples of other gods and goddesses.^ Kumarapala 
did not give the same amount of patronage to ^ivism as Jayasimha, 
rather he preferred Jainism to it, though according to Hemacandra himself, 
he built a temple of fsiva, named Kumarapalesvara at Aiiahilapura,® 
repaired the temple of Somnath’ and instructed Vagbhata to restore the 


1 See above p. 59 and 132. 

Hemacandra’s Dvyairaya, perhaps the earliest work in Caulukya Gujarat, 
in cantos dealing with Mularaja and bis successors till Jayasimha, hardly touches 
Jainism. 

° It is used in a broad sense, including the cults of Devts aud so ou. 

* Dvya'sraya mentions Mularaja's pilgrimage to Somnath after he defeated 

Graharipu of Saurastra, while the Biihari Inscription of the Cedi rulers says 
that King Laksmana-raja about A D. 960 worshipped Some^vara (Somanatha), whose 
shrine, from the context, was undoubtedly in the western region. El.,I, p 268. 

* This famous lake and the various buildings on it are described by 
Dvyakraya, XV, ilokas, 114-122 KK., I. slokas, 72-81. HMM., &ct V, and others. 
But the most detailed description is in the Sarasvati Purina, which I believe is 
not yet published but an extract of it is given and discussed by Dave, Maharajidht- 
raj, a small pamphlet in Gujarati. Mr. P. L. Modi of Patan has also prepared a 
plan of the lake with all the temples on it. It was shown to me when I was at Patan 
in 1936. 

‘ DMK., XX, sloka 101, * Ibtd., sloka 95, 
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temple of Kedara.' His successor, Ajayapala, championed ^aivism with a 
ferocious zeal. And henceforward till the close of the dynasty, it received 
a steady support. 

The ministers Vastupala and Tejahpala did much for Jainism under 
the Vaghelas, still the state religion was Satvism, which it remained upto 
the end of the dynasty. 

Epigraphical evidence, if not overwhelming, is quite conclusive. It 
shows the same preponderance of the Saiva cults over others. Again it 
also shows the fashion of the age, namely, to make grants to a temple 
which was but faintly visible in the preceding period. 

Mularaja himself seems to have set the practice. One of his grants*' 
is to a temple of Mulanatha (perhaps called after him) in Mandali in 
Varddhi ViaayaH' In this very inscription, a reference is made to the 
Rudramahalaya at ^n'sthala (Sidhpur). According to Merutunga' it was 
Somanatha of Kathiawar who inspired Mularaja to build Ssiva temples 
in Gujarat, which led to the increased spread of Ssaivism in the province. 

No epigraphs of his successors, Camunda and Bhima, have yet been 
discovered, which mention grants to temples. Nor do the few extant 
inscriptions throw any light on their religious tendencies;' a later 
inscription, however, does credit Bhima I with the building of the Somanatha 
temple in stone." Kama granted some land to the temple of Thakkura 
Mahadeva at Sunak’. 

Of Jayasimha, whom the chronicles and legends of Gujarat credit 
with the building of temples, almshouses, wells and so on, unfortunately 
very few inscriptions have been found in Gujarat proper. One of these" 
refers to the building of a temple of Vinayaka (Ganesa) and Goddess 
Bhattarika. Surprisingly none of the inscriptions of his successors also 


’ Ibtd , sloka 91-92 * Appendix, No. 159. 

” Modern villages of Mandala in Wadhwan Buhler,/ftid , p. 193, f. n. says 
that he searched for this temple at Mandala. but found no traces. But he believed 
that the temple stood on the south side of the talao, where there were many stone 
sculptures. 

• This is how I interpret Merutuhga's words: 

He (Mularaja) went continually every Monday on a pilgrimage to Somesvarapattana 

out of devotion to God Siva.(Somanatha) was so pleased with his devotion that 

he came to the town of Mandali. PBC., p. 25 

‘ Bhima I, however, does seem to be a Saiva, for he is said to worship 
" Bhavanipati ", while Kama may be a Vaisnava; one of his inscriptions,/BB/?ylS., 
XXVI (N. S ) p. 26 begins with an invocation to Vasudeva. 

* Appendix, No. 202. ’ Ibid., No. 168. • Ibid,, No. 177, 
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mentions the famous Sahasralingra Talao. His claim to be a grreat 
champion of ^iva cults, therefore, rests on the chronicles only. 

Kumarapala may have championed Jainism, but_ he did not neglect 
the cause of ^aivism. He built a Siva temple at Anandapura‘ (modern 
Vadnagar), repaired the temple of Somanatha,” and granted villages to the 
temples of Samiddhesvara and Udalesvara in Chitor“ and Udayapur' 
(Gwalior) respectively. 

The last of the Caulukyas, Bhima II, also seems to be a great 
worshipper of Somanatha. He built the Somesvara mati4‘^pa called 
Meghadhvani’ (in front of or adjoining the Somanatha temple ), donated 
villages for the maintenance of Bhlmesvara and Lllesvara temples" and for 
others built by his queen and vassals. 

Rulers of the branch line, from Visaladeva to Sarahgadeva, were all 
followers of fsiva, though the last was also inclined towards Krsna-worship.' 

But, besides the Caulukya kings, feudatories as well as citizens 
actively patronized fsaivism. In Kathiawar Somanatha was not the only 
^aiva temple. Five others temples of ^iva were built by Tripurantaka 
m A. D. 1287 during the reign of Sarangadeva." They were situated 
to the north of the temple of Somesvara, close to the old Ghatikalaya, 
and called (1) Malhanesvara, after Tripurantaka’s mother Malhana; 
(2) Umesvara; (3) Urnesvara; (4) Tnpurantakesvara and (5) Ramesvara 
after Tripurantaka and his wife. “The temples were surrounded by a 
wall and an arch adorned the principal entry into the enclosure, which 
had to be made on the north side, as the great temple of Somesvara lay 
to the south and east and to the west, the sea.”* While in the centre 
of the town stood the temples of Sri Baulesvara and Sri Naghanesvara.'* 

Another important religious centre seems to be Talaja (Talajlia), in 
south-eastern Kathiawar. Here no less than six temples of various Hindu 
and Jaina deities existed in the 13th century, to which a grant of land 
was made by Meliara king Jagamalla in the reign of Bhima II." Four of 
these, (1) Suisaresvara, (2) Sohinesvara, (3) Caundesvara, and Prthividevl- 
svara seem to be ^aiva. 

Further up, in northern Gujarat, besides the temple of Mulesvara at 
Mandali and of Thakkura Mahadeva at Sunak, feudatories of Bhima II, 
Virama, son of Lunapasaka, built the temple of Viramesvara at GhusadI, 


I Ibid., No. 200 
‘ Ibid., No. 196. 
’ See below. 

><' Ibid., No. 236 


“ Ibid., No. 202. 

0 Ibid., No. 228. 

‘ Jbid,, No. 2‘14, verse 40. 
■■ Ibid., No. 212. 


» Jbtd,, No. 184. 
• Ibid, No. 211 
« Ibid., p. 276. 
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Rana Lunapasaka himself built the temples of Salakhanesvara and 
Analesvata at Salakhanapura; while Bhima's wife, SumaladevT, built a 
temple called Sumalesvara.* 

In southern Gujarat a ^iva temple stood at Sarnal, which was 
patronised by the Paramara STyaka in the 10th century.’ Three centuries 
later the temple of Uttaresvara was repaired at Mahimsaka, near Ahmada- 
bad in the time of Visaladeva’; while further south, this king himself built 
and restored the temple of Vaidyanatha at Dabhoi,' near Baroda. 

^aivism of this period, according to the chronicles, embraced many 
aspects that we now know of. Linga-worship, of course, was the most 
popular. The famous shrine of Somanatha had no image but a lingo, 
while the building of Sahasralifiga talao at Anhilvada is another indication 
of its popularity. But many other forms of gods and goddesses connected 
with ^iva were common as well. Hemacandra, for instance, mentions 
that Jayasimha had built 108 temples of the goddess Candi and others on 
the bank of the lake.’ 

Epigraphs do not enlighten us much. The names of temples, very 
often, are after the name of the builder,' a tendency which, so far as the 
epigraphical evidence from Gujarat is concerned, seems to be peculiar to 
this period, but outside Gujarat it is found as early as the 4th century A.D.’ 
These, therefore, do not tell us anything about the nature of the deity. 
But probably it was the lingo* which was enshrined in these temples. 
The kings usually are called worshippers of Ainbikapati and Bhavanlpati 
which are synonyms of Siva. 

It was, perhaps, either the manner of worshipping the lingo, according 
to the rules of various ^aiva sects, which we meet with now, or the 
particular aspect of Ssiva they emphasized, that really differentiated the 
various forms of ^aivism, the cult image being the same in all sects. 


' Ibid., Nos 219, 224. 226. * Ibtd., No. 263. 

® Ibid , No 232. • Ibid., No. 233. 

* Dvydsraya, XV, 118. The Sarasvatl Parana mentions all the 108 goddesses, 
and adds the following temples; Nakuli^, Mabasena, Mahak^a, Kapale^ara etc. 
See Dave, o. c., p. 290. 

® Cf. above, p. 121. 

’’ Cl. the names of the images Upamitesvara and Kapile^ara, after the teachers 
Upamita and Kapila, in the Mathura Pillar Ins. of Candragupta II. El,, XXI, 
pp. 8-9. ’ Cf. Bbandarkar. Ibid , p. 4. 
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Psiupata Saot 


Existence of the Pasupata (or Lakull^) sect in Kathiawar is 
implied by the Prabhis Patan Inscription of 
the time of Kumarapala’ and its continuance 
there by the Cintra Prasasti of Sarahgadeva.’ According to one way 
of interpreting the text* of the first record, it may be said that the cult 
of Pasupata spread, through the efforts of Ganda Brhaspati, to Gujarat, 
from Benares, through Kanauj and Malwa, and was established at 
Somanatha under Ganda himself. 


The other interpretation' would suggest that the temple of Somanatha 
was a home of the Pasupata sect before Ganda visited it. But the temple 
(and also perhaps the cult) had fallen into disuse and ruin, so Ganda came 
to Somanatha to protect it. This interpretation is supported by the 
Cintra Prarasti, which traces the origin of the sect at Karohana in Lata 
(S. Gujarat).' 


The inscription does not give sufficient indication to decide whether 
the Pasupata sect was allied to the worshippers of Lakulisa or not, though 
Ganda himself is compared to Nakulisa;' whereas there is no evidence 
that the shrine of Somanatha had any other image but linga' As 


' BPSl., p. 186. Its chief, Ganda Brhaspati, according to the inscription, 
started from Benares (where Nandisvara, a gana of Siva, was born and worshipped 
Pasupatl } and after preaching Pasupata worship in Dbara, Malava and Kanyakubja 
came to Jayasimha in Gujarat, who gave him the greatest respect. And when he 
entreated Kumarapala to repair the temple of Somanatha, the king agreed and 
appointed him head priest of the temple. 

Appendix, No. 244. 

’ The expression "with a view to make the kings adopt the cult of." line 7, 

BPSl., p. 186. 

* Based on the text that "Ganda wanted to protect the abode of Pasupata’’.... 
and "he found Somanatha’s temple in a dilapidated condition and requested 
Kumarapala to repair it,’’ lines 7 and 11. * fil , I, p 281. 

‘ Bbandarkar equated the Lakuli^ sect with Pasupatas; and he places the origin 
of the sect in about 1st century A.D. See ASJAP., 1906-7, p. 189, JBBRAS., 
Vol XXII, p. 151 and EJ., XXI, pp. 4-8. According to Kao, Elements of 
Hindu Iconography, I 1. p. 17. the Lakuli^ sect was first known as Pasupata, but 
later as Lakuli^ Pasupata. He pushes back the antiquity of the sect to the 7th 
century, and gives a useful summary of the philosophy and subdivisions of the sect. 

^ Unless it was a Lingodbhavamurti as at Karvan. This would also support 
the statement of a Muslim chronicler, Habi Bu-S Siyar, (Elliot, IV p 181) that the 
Ghazni army obtained the idol whose name was Lat. 

The above discussion is undertaken under the presumption that the mention of 
Lakuli^ implies the existence of cult-image of that deity as known in iconography. 
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a matter of fact Uhga pratistha is actually mentioned by the Cintra 
Prasasti.' 


Further evidence of the Pasujjata sect is given by the Mangrol 
Inscription’ which records the building of a temple called Sahajigesvara, 
and is signed by “ Pta ”, the great Pasupatacharya. Unfortunately, the 
inscription tells us nothing about the temple itself, from which it can be said 
that the image it contained was that of Lakuli^. 

Under the circumstances, it is best to say that a sect of Pasupatas 
existed in Kathiawar, and perhaps in Northern Gujarat also", in the 12th 
and 13th centuries A. D. 


No sculptures of Lakullsa have so far been published or reported 
from Gujarat or Kathiawar. But they have been found in abundance from 
Rajputana and elsewhere,—all however of the mediaeval period.’ Of the 
early period only two sculptures have been noticed till now,—the first’, a 
standing figure, really a statue, carved on a pilaster which bears the 
Gupta inscription cited above and belonging to the 4th century A.D., the 
second a sculpture in the Dumar Lena cave at Ellora." 


Amarddska Sect 


Another &iva sect was Amarddaka,’ whose followers were called 
Amarddakasantana. Amarddaka is a name of 
Bhairava (meaning one who kills bad persons)" 
who is a form of ^iva himself.’ But it appears from the names 
of the acaryas mentioned—Mahesvaracarya and Sivadevacarya, and 
also from the fact that Bhairava is not mentioned among the deities 
worshipped by the Pasupatas, that this sect is not connected with Pasupata 
worship.'’ It is worth noting that this inscription throws important light 


But it is not improbable that the cult-image was a Itnga only, which was however 
worshipped under the name of Lakulisa or Pasupati. 

^ Appendix, No. 244. * Appendix, No. 181. 

® Perhaps the temple and inatha at Manrlali built by Mularaja had also come 
under the Pasupata sect, as the endinf; raii of the head priest Vedagarbharasi, a test 
suggested by Bhandarkar, o. c., p, 188. would show. See Ibid., No 217. 

* See AS/A/?., 1906-07, pp. I84-S8. See/;/., XXI, p. 8. 

ASVP/, Vol. V, pi. 37 fig. I. 

’ In the introduction to this inscription Buiiler spelt the word with a single 
’ d though the text gives double,'d '. 

• Rao., o c., II, i. p 176. 

° Siva Purana regards him as a full form of Siva Ibtd. 

Ihtd , pp, 20-30; though to a lay Hindu, Pasupatas, Bhairava worshippers, 
etc. are all one. 
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on the forms of Bhairava. Perhaps ha was worshipped under this name, 
Amarddaka, which though known, is not found among the sculptures at 
EUora nor anywhere in South India.’ 


The inscription does not give any clue as to whether the sect was 
founded in Kathiawar or elsewhere. But two other inscriptions* from 
outside Gujarat mention Amardaka as a ttrtha where, it appears, the sect 
was first started. Unfortunately they supply no details to identify 
the place.” 


Another sect 

Capala Sect 


connected with ^ivism is mentioned by an Abu 
inscription of the reign of Bhima II.' It is called 
Capala or Capallya after the Capaliya gotra of 
Tapasa, who belonged to the Nutana matha in Avanti, and later became 
the head of Candikasrama there. From that place, its priests migrated to 
Kanakhala” in Achalgadh, Mt. Abu, where they built and repaired Siva 
temples known as Kotesvara, Atulanatha, Isulapani, and Kanakhala ^ambhu.’ 


Three points may be noted as to the nature of this sect;— 

(1) It might have been a branch of the Pasupata sect of Ujjair, as 
the names of the majority of its acaryas end in ‘ ra'si 


( 2 ) A woman also could be the head of the matha, for the inscription 
mentions one Yagesvari, pupil of Maunirasi and the teacher of Durvasarasi.* 

( 3 ) It might have also been a branch of the Lakulisa sect, as a figure 
of Lakulisa is sculptured on the gateway of one of the ancient temples found 
m the vicinity of Acalesvara." 


' The evidence is not exhaustive, being based on Kao, o.c , who does not 
give a single figure of Bhairava under Amarddaka. 

’ Ranad Ins., El . I, p. 352 and Rajor Ins. of Mathanadeva, El„ III, p. 264. 

“ Cf Saletore, Ancient Karnataka, Vol. I., p. 391, where an attempt is made 
to identify the Amartaka Matha. From the discussion it would appear that Lakulisa 
seels existed in Karnataka in the 10th century. But, in the present state of our 
knowledge, it is not possible to fix the birth-place of these Lakuli^ sects. 

* Appendix, No 213. 

‘ Represented perhaps by the modern bamlot of Uria, where there are luinsof 
very old temples. See Raj. Gaz , Vol. lll-t, p. 296. 

' Remains of these temples might be found among the ruins strewn about the 
modern temple of Acalesvara. See Ibid., and ASlWC., 1906-07, p 28 and also 
for 1900-01. 

’ E g. Vakalaraa, Jyestaras'i.-.Kedararas'i, Ibid. 

’ Ibid. Cf. Saletore, 1. c. where the sage Durvasas is mentioned as a spiritual 
founder of a Saiva (Lakuli^ ) sect. ’ See^S/fVC., 1906-07, p. 28. 
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Temples to Ganesa exclusively are rarely found in Nothern India, 
^ though his sculptures are met with in almost all 

“ temples. When, therefore, an inscription of 

Jayasimha refers to a temple of BhatjarikadevT together with that of 
Vinayaka (a name of Gane^),' it is of great consequence for the history of 
the cult in Northern India. It is possible, as the editor says, that the 
temple referred to is the ruined temple now existing,’ on the southern side 
of which there is a shrine which contains a broken image of Ganesa. 
The name of the goddess Bhattarika means nothing iconographically. 

Another inscription’ also refers to a temple of Gane» under the name 
Ganesvara. It records that Vastupala built a mandapa of the temple of 
Ganesvara in the village of Ganuli. Though the place is not identified, 
the find-place’ suggests the existence of Gape^ cult in Gujarat and 
Kathiawar in the 12th century A. D.’ 

Archaeology confirms the testimony of chroniclers and the records of 
inscriptions. It has shown a vast and close distribution of ^iva temples in 
the Saraswatl valley, the home of the Caulukyas, and also in Kathiawar, 
even from a partial exploration of the country.' Also it has given 
insight (though not much, because of the difficulty of identifying the 
figures in the absence of descriptions and photographs) into the nature of 
iMivism. Briefly, lihga was the cult image, but ^iva was known m many 
forms. Unfortunately no evidence has been secured for Lakuli^ worship 
except from Karvan. And though no temple of Gaqesa and a few only of 
Devis have been discovered, their sculptures have shown their widespread 
influence among the people. What is now required is to take up the clue 
given by epigraphs, and search for the temples mentioned by them at 
Somnath, Talaja and elsewhere. 


There are no clear indications for the prevalence of Vaisnavism in 
Gujarat-Kathiawar, prior to the Gupta contact 
in the 4-5th century A. D. What lias been said 
before in the introduction to ^aivism should be borne in mind. With 


Vaiinmvism 


' Appendix, No. 177. 

® Between Gala and Dudapura, 8 mile* (or 4 east) of Dhragadhara, Kathiawar. 
At present there exists only the hall and tb« outer entrance 8'4" x 6'4'' and on the 
south the shrine mentioned above. 

* Appendix, No. 224 * As suggested by the previous inscription. 

' It should be noted that though the shrines of Ganesa may be very common in 
South India, as Rao, o. c , I, i. p. 47 says, stiil be has not cited any shrine of Gane^ 
that isolder than the 11th or 12th century A. D. The earliest seems to be the 
Nrtta Ganapati, Hoysalesvara temple, Halebidu, Ibid,, pi. XVI. 

‘ See above p. 132. 
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definite evidence of the existence of Viiwu cult at Nagari, Besnagar and 
Nanaghat, it is, perhaps, sheer ill-luck and partly apathy on our part 
that Kathiawar, which Pauranically was the second home of Krsna, has 
so far not provided us with evidence of Virau or Krsna-cult. 

Be that as it may, at about the end of the ancient period, the existence 
or the introduction (?) of the Visnu-worship in Kathiawar is proved by the 
mention of a temple of Cakrapani at Girinagara in Skandagupta’s inscrip¬ 
tion, while its prevalence in southern Gujarat, at about the same time, 
may be sought for in the titles ‘Parama Bhagavata' and 'Parama 
Vaisnava' of the Traikutakas. 

Its subsequent history in southern Gujarat is pessimistic. None of 
the rulers of the three successive dynasties after the Traikutakas even 
calls himself a ‘Parama Bhagavata though allusions to the avataras 
or stories of Visnu are found in the eulogistic portions of their inscriptions. 
But this may be a conventional usage, often bodily borrowed from some 
illustrious predecessors, and not a true index to the religious susceptibilities 
of the kings or even of the writers of these records. 

With theCalukyas, Varaha and Nrsimha avataras, and stones of Krsna 
and Puranas, were popular as shown by their inscriptions and monuments 
in Karnataka. But the brief duration of their rule, and the comparative 
absence of materials to excavate caves or build temples in southern 
Gujarat after the Karnataka fashion, were perhaps the reasons why these 
Visnu forms did not get a footing in Gujarat. 

Identical may be the case with that of the Rastrakuta Vaisnavism 
and its effect on Gujarat. Their seal however has a figure of Garuda’, 
which usually symbolises Visnu cult. But in some cases it has 
a figure of devi and so many other symbols’, that it can only be said that 
the cult was strongly tinged with that of ^iva. 

The evidence from Kathiawar is also scanty. Only one of the 
rulers of Valabhi, Dbruvasena II, seems to be a Vaisnava, as he calls 
himself a Parama Bhagavata. But some important information is 
casually given by an inscription of the Senapati Siriihaditya.’ It tells us 
that Krsna lived in Dwarka, and at that period, c. 600 A. D., Dwarka was 
the capital of the western coast of Kathiawar. Now this is the first and 
perhaps the only early epigraphical reference to Krsnas Dwarka and its 
supposed survival upto the 7 th century. 

Dxcluding the Varaha temple at Kadvar, which, as said before, seems 
to continue the Gupta tradition,* and the holy places at Junagarh, 

* See above p. 182 ’ Ibid. 

' App$nd%x,iIo. 2SQ. * Above p. 137. 
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Damodara-Jlewn^d etc., (which might date back to the Gupta period or to 
the 16th century when Narasimha Mehta greatly popularised the 
KrsQaphja), no archaeological evidence has yet come forth to throw light 
on the early mediaeval Vaisnavism. 

For Vaisnavism in mediaeval Gujarat, chroniclers have not much to 
say. None of the Caulukyas built a temple of Visnu in the spirit in which 
he built temples to ^iva. Hemacandra, no doubt, says that Jayasimha built 
a temple containing the ten avataras of Visnu on the banks of the 
Sahasralinga Talao.’ This, however, shows nothing but the eclecticism of 
the period, and the fact that Visnu worship did exist. But the contrast 
it affords is evident. 

Epigraphic evidence fully confirms this view. So far, only one 
inscription has been found which refers to a Visnu temple exclusively, 
while another refers to a Visnu temple along with Siva’s. Reference to 
Vimu avataras, however, is quite common. According to the former, the 
Dohad inscription of the time of Jayasimha and Kumarapala*, a mantri 
appwmted by Jayasimha at Dadhipadra (modern Dohad) built a temple of 
Goga Narayana. To this some further donation was made in the time 
of Kumarapala. Besides this, there is a reference to two temples of 
Rupanarayana and Ballalanarayaija.* All the three seem to be local 
names of Visnu as Narayana, or of the composite forms of Surya and Visnu, 
as suggested above*. An indirect reference to a Visnu temple is made by 
^rldhara's Deva-Patan Pra^ti.* Here we are told that one Sridhara 
built a temple called RohiijTsvami containing the images of Kesava and 
others.’ The name of the temple suggests that it was dedicated to 
Balabhadra, brother of Krsna and the husband of Rohini. 

Existence of Krsna cult is indicated by the Anavada stone 
inscription of Sarangadeva of (V). S. 1348.’ From it, it appears that the 
cult was perhaps spread by Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda. For the inscription 
quotes the opening stanza of the work mentioned and records gifts 
etc. for the worship, offering and theatricals in honour of Krsna.’ 

Here then we have important evidence of the rise(?) of Krsna worship 
in Gujarat, and of Gujarat's connection with the outer world, for Jayadeva 

• Dvyairaya, XV, sloka 119. * Appendix, No. 173 and 182. 

• Appendix, No. 235. * Above pp. 162-04. ' Appendix, No. 215. 

• I do not see how the editors get two temples. I interpret the broken line 
no. 34 ; Rohintsvaminimnd Kesavddayah, as mentioned above. 

’ Appendix, No. 245 A. 

‘ Also the name of Svahgadeva himself reminds us of Krsna's famous bow, 
Saraiiga. 
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flourished under King Laksmanasena of Bengal in the last quarter of the 
12th century. 

Comparative silence of contemporary literature and scanty epigraphic 
references to Visnu temples are borne out by the monumental survey. 
Exclusive Visnu shrines are few, though figures of Visnu and his avataras 
are found m Surya and Siva temples. 

On the forms of Visnu, particularly Krsna, archaeology has not thrown 
much light, excepting such forms as Trailokyamohana, which seem to be 
peculiar to Gujarat. Familiarity only with the two famous episodes from 
Krsna’s life,—the Kallyamardana and the Govardhanoddharana,—is evinced 
by the ceilings at Mt. Abu, Manod, Somnath and Mangrol. 

The edicts of Asoka on the way to Mt. Girnar furnish us with the 
g earliest evidence of the existence of Buddhism 

in Kathiawar. It might have been promulgated 
there, as in Southern Gujarat (Aparanta), the Nagarjunakonda inscriptions 
tell us,’ by the Buddhists of Ceylon (Simhaladvipa). The name of one of these 
Buddhists, according to Asoka’s edicts’ from other places, and iht Dlpavamsa^ 
and Mahavatusa,^ was Dharmaraksita. 

Besides Junagarh, other places where the Buddhists, seem to have 
colonised were Talaja and Sana, where caves and sanctuaries of the early 
type survive.’ The character of these monuments suggests that this 
Buddhism was of early Hinayana type (as it must be, for Mahayana 
developed later). 

No direct evidence of its continuance here is available after Asoka. 
But it would appear lliat during the Indo-Greek occupation of Kathiawar 
and Southern Gujarat or during the Ksaharata regime, the religion 
flourished in the whole of Western India. For a number of Buddhists 
from this region contributetl to the excavation of caves at Kanheri, Karli, 
Junnar and Nasik. Among these donors we have to note the work of 
two brothers Buddhaniitra and Buddharaksita. They lived in Bhrgu- 
kaccha, having gone there from Lanka (Ceylon), and were the sons of 
Assamasa (Asvasarma ?), perhajis a Vaisya dealer m horses. That is 
their father and they were not originally Buddhists. But Asvasannan’s 
sons, on being converted to Buddhism, donated a two-celled cave 
at Junnar." 

‘ £■/., XX. p 22 (Ins F ) > Fifth Edict. 

* Ch. XVI and VIII respectively. * See above pp. 51-53. 

• ASWl., IV. p. 96. No. 19; Luderi Ust No, 1169; £/., X, App., p, 133. 
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This solitary instance indicates in no uncertain degrree the strength 
of Buddhism in southern Gujarat and of its contacts with the outer world. 

How long the Buddhists were a force in these parts cannot be 
ascertained now. Very little archaeological or other evidence of their 
settlements can be had from the Ksatrapa and Gupta periods (c. 100 
A, D.-475 A. D.) 

But we know from the inscriptions of the kings of ValabhT and the 
accounts of the Chinese travellers Hiuen Tsiang and I-Tsing that both 
HTnayana and Mahayana flourished there for about 230 years (c. 520 
A. D.-770 A. D.) 

How did these branches of Buddhism which seemed to be obsolete in 
the preceding age suddenly spring up at Valabhi in the 6th century A. D. ? 
Correlation of the hitherto unused epigraphical evidence and the testimony 
of the Chinese travellers seem to provide an explanation of Buddhism's 
resurgence and nature at Valabhi. When Hiuen Tsiang visited Western 
India, everywhere he found monasteries and followers of the Hinayana 
Sammatiya and Mahayana Sthavira Schools. The former was more 
powerful. In Sind it had hundreds of monasteries and 10000 followers, in 
Cutch 80 monasteries and 5000 followers, and in Valabhi about 100 
monasteries and 6000 followers.' The Sthavira School was stronger in a 
few places like Broach and Junagarh.’ I-Tsing’ amply confirms Hiuen 
Tsiang’s testimony. He says that the Arya Sammatiya Nikaya was 
most flourishing in Lam (Southern Gujarat) and Sindhu (Sind). 

The Sammatiya School, though as old as the 3rd century B. C,, is 
believed to have come into prominence in the 5th century A. D., and 
established itself in Malw^‘ From here it spread to the west, and 
there revived with necessary modification (?) the Buddhism ot Aioka’s 
time. The tenets of this school are not detailed by the travellers, but 
since Hiuen Tsiang calls it the HInayana Sammatiya School and I-Tsing 
as Arya Sammatiya Nikaya, it would seem that its tenets were not 
fundamentally different from those of the school described by the Katha 
Va^Au, the fifth book of the Abhidhamma Pitaka, This work, though 
composed originally in the 3rd century B. C., is dated in its present form 
in the 5th century A. D., approximately contemporary with the rise and 
spread of the Sammatlyas m Western India.' 

' Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, II, p 266; Watters, Yuan 
Chwaug, II, p. 246. 

* Beal, o. c., pp. 260 and 269 respectively; Watters, o. c., pp. 241 and 248 
respectively. • Records of the Buddhist Religion, p. XXIV. 

‘ Dntt, History of the Spread of Buddhism and Buddhist Sehoolt, 
pp. 296-302. 
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The SammatTyas held " that an arhat, already in possession of Nirvanaj 
can fall away; that there is an ‘ intermediate state ’ (antarbhava ); regard¬ 
ing the harman, that while there is a merit in giving, there is also a merit 
accruing to the giver by the use which a monk makes of the objects given; 
that even the declaration of non-killing etc., is a moral act; that a pudgala, 
a sort of body or soul, which was permanent, existed." The last was the 
most important tenent of the Sammatiya school, and for it they were 
violently condemned by all other Buddhist Scliools. For this view went 
against the very basic principle, Ksanikavada, of Buddhism. 

The epigraphical evidence corroborates to a certain extent the 
accounts of the travellers, whereas the true archaeological evidence, in its 
present state, is contradictory. According to the Valabhi inscriptions 
“Queen” Dudda, cousin of King Dhruvasena I (A. D. 519-549) laid, 
perhaps, the temporal foundation of Buddhism by erecting a vihdra in or 
near Valabhi. Subsequently other viharas were built by different persons 
or by the kings themselves. Of these the copperplates give the following 
names:— 

1. Dhdda Vihara (A.D. 519-49). 

2. Acarya Bhadanta Buddhadasa Vihara (Do). 

3. Mimroa near Bhattaraka’s (A.D. 554-569). 

4 . Bappapada Vihara of Acarya Bhadanta Sthiramati. 

5. Yakasura Vihara for nuns-in Dudda’s (.A. D. 599-614). 

6 . A Vihara in Vimsakata by ^iladitya 1 (Do.) 

7. Gohaka Vihara in Duddas (A.D. 627-42). 

8 . Purnabhatte's Vihara nrar Yaksasura for nuns (Do). 

9. Skandabhatta’s Vihara in Yodhavaka village (A.D. 642-89). 

10. Vimalagupta Vihara in Sthiramati’s (A.D. 659-89). 

Dudda’s Vihara was very large, as it is often called a Vihdra 
matidala, and, as mentioned above, many of the 'viharas, were located in 
it. Irrespective of the number of vthdras, the epigraphs show that from 
King Dhruvasena I onwards, every Valabhi king upto ^Haditya VII 
(c. 770 A.D.) actively patronised Buddhism. 

These viharas were built, as the inscriptions tell us, for three things:— 

(1) To lodge the Buddhist Sahgha which gathered together from 
different quarters, and consisted of Bhiksus who practised the 18 Nikayas. 

(2) For the worship of the Buddha image. 

(3) For the installation and maintenance (of a library) of books. 

' Enoyctopaeiia oj Religion and Ethics, 11, pp. 168-169. 
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The reference to the Bhiksus who practised the 18 Nikayas would 
imply some Hinayana school, most probably the Sammatiya, whereas the 
mention of the Buddha figure would ordinarily suggest the existence of 
Mahayanists, unless the Hlnayanists at this period also worshipped the 
Buddha image. The latter alternative seems to be probable, because, 
though the excavations conducted by Father Heras at Vala did not bring 
to light any Buddhist sculptures, still the numerous finds of such figures 
from Brahmanabad, Mirpurkhas and other sites in Sind prove that in this 
province where the Sammatiyas numbered in thousands, the Buddha figure 
was worshipped. At Valabhi, therefore, the Hlnayanists might have been 
worshipping the Buddha. 

If this interpretation be not accepted then the epigraphical references 
may be taken to refer to the Buddhist Sangha in general, a section of which 
was Mahayanist and worshipped the Buddha. That Mahayana was also 
prevalent at Valabhi is suggested by Hiuen Tsiang who tells us that 
Sthiramati, a famous pandit of Nalanda had built a viVinm at Valabhi. 
This is confirmed by the epigraphs. It is possible that this intellectual 
contact might liave been res^ionsible for the growth of Mahiiyfina at 
Valabhi. Its nature may be the same as practised by the Sthariia School, 
for followers of this school were found by Hiuen Tsiang in Junagarh. 

The reference to a library or libraries and the existence of so many 
viharas would also imply an establishment, something like a university, to 
which an explicit reference is made by 1-Tsing.' He compares Valabhi 
with Nalanda, and from his account it would appear that the courses of 
study at both the universities were more or less identical. (V’’alabiii 
might have laid greater emphasis on the study of Hinayana doctrines than 
those of the Mahayana). For the students who had passed a couple of 
years at these universities became famous for their knowledge. 

Though Valabhi was a receiving centre of Hinayana and Mahayana 
Buddhism, it should have been a radiating centre as well. Its thousands 
of monks and nuns should have influenced the culture of the sixth and the 
post-sixth-century Gujarat and Kathiawar. Little evidence now survives 
to show that it did. 

Buddhism disappeared from Valabhi in the 8th century, and perhaps 
a couple of decades before from Sind, when the Arabs occupied the latter 
and destroyed the former. But m other parts of Western India it lingered 
on fora few centuries more, in Lata at least till the 10th and in Konkan 
till the 12th century. 


1 


O. c,. p, 177. 
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For the history of Buddhism [in La^ there is not much information. 
But a few references, epigraphical and others, prove beyond doubt that it did 
flourish in some part of Lata. No hint whatsoever as to the prevalence 
of Buddhism can be had in the inscriptions of the Traikumkas, Ka^ccuris, 
Gurjjaras and Calukyas; nor from those of the Rasbrakutas during their 
first 100 years rule in Lata. But we are suddenly apprised of the existence 
of the religion when two solitary records of Dantivarma and Dhruva’ 
give preference to the salutation to Buddha over the usual Rastrakuta 
ones to Brahma, Visnu and others, and grant villages to the Mahavihara 
built by Kampilya Muni at Kampilya-trrfha, (for the worship of Buddha 
and maintenance etc. of Buddhist Bhiksus, who bad come from Sind 
(Sindhu-otsnyfl )’* and who belonged to the Aryasangha), at the request of 
Bhiksu Sthiramati, in A.D. 857 and 884 A.D. respectively. 

From the geographical information contained in both the inscriptions, 
it would appear that the vihara was situated somewhere near Surat,* and 
not in U. P. as previously thought.* 

The nature of the Buddhist School at Kampilya is perhaps explained 
by the terms ‘ Aryasangha ’ and ‘ Sindhuvi^yasri Bhiksusangha. ’ These 
may refer to the Arya Sammatiya Nikaya, which, as said before on the 
testimony of the Chinese travellers, flourished in Lata. 

When did Jainism spread to Gujarat-Kathiawar ? The Jama Sutras 
and later literature would tell us that it had 
JainiNn spread there from a remote antiquity, for the 

scene of the Renunciation of Neminatha, the 21st Tlrthafikara, was laid in 
Kathiawar.* For the present there is no archaeological evidence to 
substantiate this statement. 

It is possible that the first wave of Jainism passed over Gujarat- 
Kathiawar when Bhadrabahu -went to the south in the 4th century 
B. C. Definite evidence of its existence, however, in these parts is 
available from the Ksatrapa period only. It consists primarily in the use 
of a Jama technical term, ‘ KevalijTuina ’ etc. by an inscription of Jayada- 
man’s grandson,® which was found m a caveat Junagarh. 


' Appendix Nos. 51 and 53. 

' Ibid,, p 75, line 53. The editor of the inscription has missed this fact, 

* As already pointed out by Dr. Altekar, Ibtd.. p. 64. 

' BUandarkar, E/., VI, p. 283 

* See Sankolia, ' The Great Henunciation of Neminatha ', I H Q., June 1940. 

* Appendix, No. 10. 

30 
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Confirmation of this interpretation comes from archaeological finds. 
The symbols' carved in the Bawa Pyara caves at Junagarh seem to be 
Jaina, indicating that its occupants once were Jainas. Existence of 
similar early settlements m other parts of Kathiawar is attested by Jaina 
sculptures at Dhank.* 

Of the condition of Jainism during the early mediaeval period in any of 
the sub-divisions of Gujarat, there is a little epigraphical evidence, but none 
archaeological. Two Gurjjara kings, Jayabhatta and Dadda, bear the titles 
Vitaraga and Prasantaraga respectively. These terms, which are almost 
exclusively applied to Jaina TIrthahkaras, may have been bestowed upon 
or adoped by the kings themselves, because they patronised Jaina religion, 
though their own creed was that of Surya. If this interpretation of the 
kings’ birudas is correct, we may expect a small Jaina community in 
and around Broach, which in Jama literature is famous for its attachment 
to Jainism from very early times. 

No archaeological information is available of the prevalence of Jainism 
under the Gujarat Calukyas. But, from very early times, Digambara Jainism 
was prevalent in Karijataka," And it was patronised in the 7th and 8th 
centuries by the Calukyas of Badami, (Pulakesin II, Vijayaditya and 
Vikramaditya II).‘ It got much encouragement under the Rastrakutas, 
Dantivarman, Govinda III, and Amogbavarsa in the 8th and the 9th centu¬ 
ries. During the reign of the first of these kings, Samantabhadra preached 
Digambara Jainism far and wide in Malwa, Magadha, Sind etc.* It was 
perhaps through his efforts that it spread to Lata, probably after 
Dantivarman overran it m the first half of the 8ch century.* Evidence of 
its existence in the 9th century at Nagasanka, (mod. Navasari?), is vouched 
for by a Rastrakuta copperplate of A.D. S21.’ It mentions a Jama temple 
CCaitydlayatana), monastery, ( vasahika, not vasatikd as transcribed) and 
Senasaiigha, a branch of the Mulasangha. Now the latter constitutes the 

‘ See above pp. 47-48. ' Ibid., p. 160. 

* From the time of Bhadrabihu who is placed before the Christian era, See 
Winternitz, History of Indian Literature, II, p, 431. 

* Bhandarkar, Early History of the Deccan, (1928), p. 102. 

■' El , HI, pp. 186, 199 first cited by Pathak, ‘Bhartrhari and Kumdrila; 
JEBEAS , XVIII, p, 213 and Fleet in EG., I, li, p, 407, See also Kice, Kanarese 
Literature, p 26. 

" It may have spread there tn the 7th, under the Calukyas, but the probability 
is in favour of the Rsistrakutas. 

’ Surat Plates of Karkkaraja Suvarnavarsha, El., XXI, pp. 136 and 144. 
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main Digambara church.* This Digambara Jainism seems to have been 
ousted by the ^vetambara, between probably the 11th and the 13th* centuries. 
For the present Jama temple of Parsvanatha' is said to be Svetambara, 
built by Vastup^ in the 13 th century.* 

Of considerable consequence, however, is the reference to a Jama 
temple and monastery. With its temple of the sun and these Jaina 
edifices, Navasari of the 8th and 9th centuries must be a beehive of 
religious activities. In the absence of monuments and literary notices, the 
epigraphs but convey a faint idea of this religious centre of southern Gujarat > 

Though Valabhl is traditionally known to be the home of Jainism in 
early mediaeval times,* after its shifting from Magadha, the Valabhi 
inscriptions are absolutely silent about it. This non-confirmation by 
epigraphical evidence, let alone archaeological, is really surprising.* Among 
the latter material are a few images.* 

Svetambara Jainism, of which Gujarat became the greatest centre in 
the Caulukya period, was brought into prominence by Haribhadra in the 
8 th century. He lived at Citrakuta, (mod. Chitor), in Rajputana. He was 
followed by a senes of teachers." Prevalence of Jainism in Rajputana and 
Northern Gujarat is also indicated by the Jama temple in the 10th century 
at Jodhpur built by Vidagdharaja, a Rastrakuta king of the Hastikundi 
family, and by the tradition that Vanaraja, the founder of the Capa 
(Cavada) family, was brought up by a Jaina Sun. 

However, it was under Hemacandra, that not only did Jainism gain a 
foothold in Gujarat, but became a state religion for some time. How this 

* Encyclopaedia ol Religion and Ethics, Vol. Vll, p 474, first cited by 
Altekar, El.. XXI, p, 136 

During its ascendancy in Northern Gujarat under Hemacandra. 

» «. G , VII, p. 564. 

‘ Altekar, o. c , p. 136. His authority is local tradition which is recorded in 
the Gazetteer 

* Particularly in the 5th century A.D. It was here that the Svetambara canons 
were collected and published according to a tradition cited by Shah./otni.tm in 
Northern India, p. 73 from Premi Natburam, Darianasara of Devasiiri, Bombay 
1918, p. 31, and Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, p 15 Farquhar, o c., p 16C-63, 
places this event in the VII century 

^ Out of more than eighty copperplates, not one refers to a Sahgba or some 
jaina religious order, Jaina images etc., as some of them do to Buddhist viharas, 
sanghas and images. 

’ See Appendix K, pp. 83-84. * See Winterniti, o. c., II, p. 432. 
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happened may be briefly gathered from its greatest preacher, Hemacandra. 
He notes in his Dvyasraya that none of the earlier kings was really 
enthusiastic about the Jaina faith.* Occasionally they might have given 
their blessings to it or built a temple to its Jinas, but that can in no way be 
construed to mean that the king was a Jama. Indeed, Jayasimha, according 
to Hemacandra, worshipped Neminatha on his way back to Anhilvada from 
Somnatb,‘ and also built a ‘caitya’ to Mahaivlra at Sidhpur.’ But this 
only shows, if true, that Jainism was gaining ground in Gujarat. Under 
Kumarapala, not only did it secure the royal patronage, but made itself felt 
throughout the length and breadth of Gujarat. Hemacandra convinced 
the king of the ethical soundness of non-killing—one of the main tenets of 
Jainism. Thereupon Kumarapala proclaimed the famous Amarighosa»a, 
the order prohibiting killing of any animal in his reign.* And to this day, 
due principally to this order passed 800 years ago, Gujarat is still mainly 
“vegetarian". Jaina temples etc. were built as a matter of course.* 

From this pedestal Jainism fell under Ajayapala. Never did it regain 
that status under the succeeding kings, though it gained an amount of 
success and prospenty not known before under the Vaghela ministers 
Vastupala and Tejahpala. 

Epigraphs, found so far, point to the same conclusion. Except the one 
inscription of Kumarapala from Jalor* (Jodhpur state), none of the others of 
his, or of the dynasty, refers to the building of a Jaina caitya or even a grant 
to one. Other inscriptions of Kumarapala, as stated above, relate to ^iva 
temples, a fact which must be remembered in estimating the state patronage 
gained by Jainism. It may not be so much as the Jaina chronicles claim 
to be. The inscription, above mentioned, says that Kumarapala, being 
enlightened by the preachings of Hemacandra built a vihara of Parsvanatha, 
called 'Kumaravihara', at Kancanagiri in Jabalipura. 

Besides this solitary reference, however, there are inscriptions of 
Kumarapala's time’ which refer to the prohibition of animal slaughter. 


‘ Bat thia must be said to the credit of these kings that they never came in 
the way of Jainism, For, otherwise the famous Vimalavasahi at Abu could never 
have been built by Vlmala, the minister of Bhima I. 

* Dvya'sraya, XV, slokas 69-73. " Ibid., sloka 16. * Ibid , XX, sloka 34. 

According to the Kumarapala Prabandha, p. 201, the order was proclaimed in 
Karnataka, Kohka^, rastra of Kira. Jalandbara, Sapadalaksa, Mewar, Dvipa and in 
sdl countries under the suzerainty of Kumarapala. Of these, evidence of the order 
having been proclaimed in Rajputana is afforded by the inscriptions discussed below. 

' These are not mentioned here, but a number of them are attributed to 
KnmaniptUa. ' Appendix, No. 189. ’ Ibid., No. 190. 
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But these show that in the beginning' (cf. the Kitadu ins. of V. S. 1209, of 
the early period of Kumarapala’s reign), prohibition of killing did not 
extend to all the days in a month, but only to the 8th, 1 Ith, and 14th of 
each fortnight.^ 

Jainism, however, did flourish under Jaina ministers and other rich 
merchants. But here too the inscriptions discovered till now are mostly 
of Vastupala and Tejahpala, and very few of other merchants or citizens, 
a fact which forces the conclusion that Jainism was confined to a few rich 
ministers and comparatively to a larger mass of people—but on the whole 
to a small portion of the population. 

From these stray inscriptions we learn that a temple of Vardhamane*- 
vara existed at Talajaof Sumatmatha, the 5th Jaina, (perhaps at Amaran, 
on the Dadhimati in Surastra ?)*, and of Parsvanatha at Cambay, 

The Jainism that flourished under the Caulukya kings of Gujarat was 
fovetambara, though Digambara Jainism also did exist. According to 
Kirtikautnudi*, the number of followers of the former was 12,100, 
whereas that of the latter amounted to 1100 only. Often a discussion took 
place between the dcaryas of these sections of Jainism, as each was trying 
to secure* royal favour. The Digambara section was represented by the 
dciryas from Karnataka’, which was its stronghold even in the 11th 
century, as it was in the 9th*. But the ^vetambara sect had already 


' Or it is probable that formerly on these days, Astamt, Ekadasi and Caturdasi 
—particularly on the last—sacrifice of animals was allowed, they being sacred to 
Visnu or Siva. And the inscription now refers even to the prohibition on these 
days, which was not ordered, but, as the inscription says, " the significance and 
virtue of non-killing were explained to all the people. " 

This interpretation is also supported by KBPC,, VII, sloka 618 which states 
that Kumarapaia stopped killing of animals even in the Navaratri festival. 

* Appendix, Ho. 212. * No, 242. * No, 247. ' Intro., p. XVI. 

' It is interesting to note the ‘agreement’ which the disputants were to observe 
on the defeat of either of them, "If the Svetambaras were vanquished, they should 
adopt the views and practices of the Digambaras; but if the Digambaras were 
beaten, they should leave the country." PBC , p, 101. This shows clearly that the 
Svetambaras were anxious to drive out the Digambaras, while the latter were keen 
on converting the opponents, 

’ Merutunga, PBC., pp. 97-104, gives a detailed description of the controversy 
between Hemacandra, Devasuri and other famous Svetambara dcharyas on one side 
and Kumudacandra, the Digambara exponent, from Karnataka The latter lost 
because he was, as the Queen-mother Mayanalladevi said, "a man ntterly 
unacquainted with the usages of society", advocating that women and those who 
wore clothes could not attain salvation. ' See above p. 234. 
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established itself, if not succeeded in becoming a state religion, and so the 
Dig^ambara was always worsted in discussion. Nevertheless it had a few 
followers, as stated before. 

The predominance of the ^vetambara over the Digambara is also 
shown by the absence of any epigraphs of the latter, and the small number 
of its temples in Gujarat. Further insight into ^ivetambara and Digambara 
Jainism can best be had, when details can be gathered and some illustrated 
from the existing temples. 

The distribution of Jaina temples in Gujarat and Kathiawar sufficiently 
corroborates the testimony of chronicles. 

What was the ritual in ancient, early mediaeval and mediaeval 
j Bralimanic, Buddhist and Jama temples ? Did it 

have a special form, as it now has in some of the 
Vaisnava temples of the Vallablia sect, for instance ? Neither the Gujarat 
inscriptions nor the inscriptions of its neighbours supply any detailed 
information on the subject. 

In the two cases m which a grant is made to a temple in the early 
mediaeval inscriptions of Kathiawar' and Lata,’ one is for the worship of a 
goddess, the other for that of Surya. But in both the cases it is for Gandha, 

Dhupa, Puspa, Dipa, Taila, Mald...(Sndna) .That is (every 

morning) the idol was to be first bathed (m water), then dressed, and 
anointed with sandal-wood paste and other scents and decorated with 
garlands and dress. Afterwards incense was to be burnt before it. and 
then worshipped with rice, Kumkum etc. 

This seems to be the general form of worship, common to the temples 
of all the Indian religions. For two centuries later a Kastrakuta grant 
from Lata mentions the very same particulars for the worship of a Buddha 
idol’, whereas an identical ritual was followed by the Buddhists at ValabhT*. 

The details did not vary in the Caulukyan period, though the quality of 
the materials used did, tor it depended upon the devotee’s purse. For the 
manner m which Jayasimha worshipped Somanatha and Neminatha was 
identical,' only the jewels and (rich) clothes he used made the difference. 

The Brahmanic as well as the Jama inscriptions of the period which 
refer to temples do not give more details. One inscription, however, refers 

‘ Appendix, No. 59 and 118, also similar (or Mahadeva worship. No. 106. 

» Ihid , No 29. " Ibid . No. 51. 

‘ Ibid,., Nos. 72 , 73 . 78. 93 . 96, 100, 101, 103, 114. 121. 129. 

“ Hemacandra, Dvyasraya, XV, slokas 42-44 and 78 respectively. 
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to the theatricals to be performed in the honour of Kfsna. This may 
imply the Lilas, acts performed by Krsna at Gokul and Vrndavan, some of 
which are incorporated into several darsanas by the Vallabha sect temples. 

The ritual thus consisted in bathing the idol, then it was anointed, (as it 
is done in some temples now-a-days), with sandal-paste and other scents, and 
dressed with clothes, and then worshipped with a naivedya which consisted 
of Aksat (red-coloured nee), Kutnkum, fruits, (and at times sweets), flowers, 
and sandalpaste, followed by an drti (ceremonial waving of a lamp in 
front of the image), in which camphor and other kinds of incenses are put. 

Outside Gujarat, the earliest references to temples and details of 
worship are to be found so far in the Gupta period. And here too the 
details mentioned ace almost identical' with those specified in early Gujarat 
records. However, one additional fact occurring in a Gupta record may 
be noticed. An inscription of Kumaragupta’s reign tells us that the 
image of Siva was carried in a procession."’ This fact reminds us of a 
similar practice all over South India even today." 

But the main form of worship, it would appear, lias continued to be 
the same all over India throughout these centuries, except in some sectarian 
temples where modification is made by adding other details. 

In the maintenance of temples, a sinking contrast is noticed between 

the early mediaeval and mediaeval period 
Maiotanance of Temples _ . ^ r 

Gujarat. The few grants in the former are made 

by kings to temples which seem to be piivate; they do not mention in 
detail how the temple was maiiitaiiicd. Similar is the case with temples of 
the mediaeval period whicli were eithei built by kings or to which grant of 
an entire village was made by them. 

But those temples which were built by private enterprise were 
maintained from a special tax on the public, and sometimes even the royal 
custom-house had to pay some share of its revenue to the temple. Thus, 
for instance, Mangiol*, Tun.’uia’ (Dhavanagar) and Cmtra (pra»sti)° 
inscriptions, give minute details of taxes which were levied on custom and 
gambling houses, and 011 dilfereut piofessions; of voluntary contributions by 


' Cadhwa Stone Ins (\ H. 107-6S', Cll , III, p. 268 ; and another of A D. 
436. hi.. X, p, 70-72 

» H/., X, p. 70-72 

- I do not know if it is prev.il 'Cl ta Northern India, except, at Puri in Orissa, 
In Gujarat it is not. 

‘ Appendix, No. ISl. ' Ibid., No. 212. “ Ibid., No. 244. 
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shopkeepers and merchants; of the salary of temple-boys {baiukaa), priests 
and others for the maintenance and working of the temple of Sahajigesvara 
Somanatha, K^a and others. 

That this practice was also observed in the case of Jaina temples is 
evident from inscriptions at Mt. Abu * and the Cambay inscription of 
Ramadeva*. They also mention the share of different Jaina familes in the 
maintenance of temple-worship as well as taxes to be paid in money and in 
kind by the inhabitants. 


Aaipicioui OccaiiotM 


Another way in which the religious tendency of the king and people 
expressed itself was the observance of certain 
days as auspicious, to make grants on which 
to Brahmanas or to perform certain acts was considered meritorious. A 
study of the epigraphic material from Gujarat tends to show a gradual 
development in this practice. 


No Valabhl grant as a rule is made on a special occasion, either a 
solar or a lunar eclipse, for instance, though an eclipse might have taken 
place when the grant was made on a ptirnima or an amavasya for 
there are instances of this nature. But in none it is specified. On the 
contrary it would appear that any tithi of the month was chosen.* 

A similar practice is noticed in the Traikutaka, Kataccun, Gurjjara 
and Calukya records. But it should be mentioned that all the Gurjjara 
grants except one, and two of the Calukya grants, are announced on either a 
pur^tima or an amavasya. 

The Rastrakutas, however, show a strong predilection for auspicious 
occasions. Fifteen out of about twenty land-grants aie made on such 
occasions. Two on a Suryagrahana, two on a Candragrahana, one on 
Mahakarttikl, four on Mahavaisakhi, three on Uttarayana Saiiikrati and 
two on the Pattabandhotsava. Some of these occasions are called 
mahaparva, mahoisava or parva. 

A similar religiosity is exhibited by the Caulukyas of the main line. 
More than half of their grants are made on auspicious occasions. Among 
these, besides the grahanas, we come across Akayatrtiya, Yugadi, 
VyatTpataparva, Karttika-ekadasi or-udyapana-jiarva Dipotsava-dina and 
Sivaratri; whereas a grant of Vlsaladeva mentions the Sraddhadinas 
and Sraddhas and every amavasya on which Brahinanas were to be fed. 


> No. 218 and 220. » No. 247. 

* It would be interesting, however, to find out the preference for a particular 
tithi or tithts 
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Due to Jaina influence, the 8th, 11th, and 14th of each fortnight, 
had come to acquire a religious signiflcance. 

Some of these and other occasions are also mentioned by Hemacandra. 
He refers incidentally to Svarnapattabandha, Ahani or Amala-ekadasi, 
Indra, Bali, Grisma, Dola, and Dipalika-Malto/savas. 

To this day all these parvas' are observed in Gujarat and elsewhere in 
India. Even in Bombay an eclipse is still observed as a religious occasion, 
a large number of Hindu inhabitants of the city fast, bathe in the sea and 
give gifts to Brahmanas and the poor.* So also the Uttarayana Sariikranti*. 
The full-moon day of any month is regarded as auspicious and festive in 
Guajrat, because people can enjoy the moonlight on that day. But among 
these the full-moon days in Asvin and Karttika (October-November and 
November-December) are liked more, because perhaps it is on these days 
that the sky is very clear. A number of functions, particularly the Garba 
dance, are held then. No special significance is attached to the Vai^khi 
{purnima) in Gujarat, so far as I know. But Buddhists even today regard 
it as auspicious. Karttika-ekadasi or Udyapanaparva is still a sacred 
occasion, when according to some, Visnu is supposed to wake up from 
his slumber, according to others he is married to the Tulsi plant (who in a 
former life was the wife of the demon Jalandhara.)* 

DIpotsavi, now called Diwali, was observed then, as now, in Gujarat on 
the last day of Asvin and the first of Karttika (October-November).* 
At present, as Underhill has well analysed, it consists of (i) the worship of 
wealth; (ii) the celebration of Visnu’s victory over Naraka, a demon; 
(lii) Laksmi worship; (iv) the celebration of Visnu’s victory over Bali and 
(v) the expression of brotherly and sisterly affection. From a comparison 
of the description of the modern and the 12th century DIpotsavIs, it appears 
that many of the features, noted by Underhill and found to exist even now 
among the Gujaratis m Bombay, seem to be of a later growth, brought 
about by subsequent contacts with the Deccanis. 

' It means, as pointed out by Abbott. The Keys of Power, 'a ‘knot’ 
or 'juncture', and when applied to time 'indicates the presence of power,' He cites 
and explains a number of such parvas. p. 232 ff. 

* In this connection it is worth quoting the phrase, constantly heard in the 
streets, 'Ape dan chute gharan', the eclipse will be over if you give in charity. 

' A new feature of (his festival may be noted, the old and young, men and 
women, everywhere iu Gujarat fly kites on this day, which falls on the 13 th of 
January. 

< A Gupta inscription places this event on the 13th of Karttika. For the 
discussion on the question see Patil, "Gupta Inscriptions and Puranic Tradition," 
Bullettn Deccan College Research Institute, Vol. II 

* Hemacandra, o. c., II, p. 106, and Timaiu Ins, of Bhima II, lA,, XI, p. 337. 


31 
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Ak^ya Trtiya is regarded as the commencement of the K^yuga, 
and religious ceremonies in honour of the dead are prescribed on that 
occasion as well as on Yugadi^ At present also it is regarded as a great 
festive occasion among Gujaratis and other Hindus of Bombay. Locally 
it is called Akhdd Trij, observed as a public holiday and considered a very 
auspicious day for performing marriages. Underhill* describes the different 
ways in which this festival is observed. The underlying idea now, as 
before, is the appeasement of the spirits of the dead. 

isivaratn'' is the birthday of Siva, and celebrated even now under the 
same name. It falls on the 14th of the dark-half of the month of 
Mdgha (January-February). 

The Grisma, Dola, Indra, Bah and Svarnapattabandha-wa/iofsavirs 
do not seem to be current now. According to the commentator on the 
Dvydsraya*, the Giis,ma,-mahoisava fell on a full moon day when children 
played with wooden swords and thereby got freed from the harassment by a 
RaksasT, called Dhundha. It is further explained as follows:—In the evening, 
thresholds were besmeared with cowdung, and they were protected with 
wooden swords by a few people who imitated children. Afterwards they 
were given gul (jaggery). This parva was observed by all the four castes. 

This festival is not mentioned by Underhill.'' It might have reference 
to some aspect of Holi, which falls on the full moon day of Phalgun. 

“The Dola was observed on the 14lh of the bright half of C'aitra. On 
this day Siva was supposed to sit in a swing. It was observed by all castes." 

It is now mainly a festival of the Vaisnavas of 'Vallabha Sampradaya 
when Child Krsna is put in a swing. It is observed on the 1st of the dark 
half of Phalgun (March-Apnl). Underhill says that a swinging festival 
called Puspadola is now held in Orissa, in the same month as above'. 

Indramahotsava, we are told,* began from the ^vetastami of Asvin and 
ended with the purttitna. The object of celebrating it was to have plenty 
of grain. So on this day a high post was erected, on which was hung a 
flag of Indra'. 


* Kielborn, lA , X'VIII, p 343, citing Dharmasindhu, p. 72, 

^ O. c., p. 64 • £■/., I, p. 64. * V, sloka, p. IM. 

® 0.c.,p.46. It is, however, referred to by Abbott, O.C., p. 197. *0 c.,p.82. 

^ Dvyderaya, III, sloka 8, commentary quoting Bhavisyat Purina and 
Varahamihtrasamhita. 

' A Gupta inscription also mentions this festival but places it in the beginning 
of the rainy season. See FatiJ, o. c. 
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No such festival seems to be now observed in Gujarat, though festivities 
begin from the first of Asvin and end on the ninth, the whole period 
being called Navaratra. Perhaps the Govardhanamahotsava of the 
Bhagavat Purana, which is now observed by the Vaispavas of Vallabha 
sect, usually at the end of Asvin, may be this Indramahotsava. For the 
Bhagavat says that it was originally an Indramahotsava, but was 
converted into a Govardhanamahotsava by Krsna. 

Balimahotsava was observed on the amavasya of Karttika and on the 
new-moon-day (of Margasirsa ?), when people dressed themselves 
handsomely and wished each other that the whole year should go welL' 

Now-a-days good-wishes are exchanged on the 1st of Karttika and not 
on that of Margasirsa. Moreover the occasion is not known as Balimahot¬ 
sava. If the commentator is right, we get some new information on the 
observance of the New Year Day in the 12th century Gujarat, though 
Dipahka, we are told by Hemacandra himself,’ was exactly a fortnight 
from Asvayujya (Asvin-^iurttmd). 

The Svamapattabandha-mahotsava, mentioned by Hemacandra, seems 
to be the same as the Pattabandhotsava for which the two Rastrakuta kings 
Indra III’ and Govinda IV’ went to the Godavari, weighed themselves in 
gold and gave away hundreds of villages to Brahtnanas in chanty. It was 
an occasion on which, according to the commentator on the Dvya'sraya* 
warriors were made heads, (i.e. commanders). In the case of the Rastrakuta 
kings, the performance of this ceremony may not signify their coronation, 
for they were already sovereigns, but increased power and prestige as, for 
instance, the performance of the Rajasuya did. 

Besides these Hindu festivals, the 8th, 11th and 14th of each fortnight 
had come to acquire a religious significance, for Kumarapala, under Jaina 
influence, had ordered complete prohibition of animal slaughter on these 
days. But Kumarapala was not alone in following this procedure for 
introducing ahintsa. Asoka, long before him, had forbidden the selling of 
fish on certain days of the year’. Even today the 8th and 14th days 
of each fortnight are considered as parva kalas, as jxiinted out by 
Abbott’, as the 11th is. 

Epigraphically, then, the observance of many ‘ powers of the time ’ in 
the present day Gujarat can be traced tack to the early mediaeval period. 

* Dvyasraya, o. c., iloka 32, * Dvyasraya, II, sloka 106 

• Appendix Nos. 56-57. * Dvyasraya, III, sloka 115. 

‘ See Hulzach, ClI., I, Delhi Topra, 3th Edict, 11. 11-12, pp. 126-128. 

« O.C..P. 251. 



CHAPTER XII 


GUJARAT AND INDIAN CULTURE 

A. study of Gujarat’s contribution to Indian culture or affinities 
with and differences of its culture from those of its neighbours 
anticipates a detailed and exhaustive cultural study of the whole of India 
or at least of its neighbours. Such a survey is beyond the scope of this 
work. An attempt may, however, be made to compare and contrast the 
outstanding features of Gujarat’s culture as revealed by our study with 
those of its neighbours which are already known or have come to light in 
our study. 

The political status of ‘Gujarat* did not materially differ from that 

of other feudatory provinces, as long as it was 
AommittraMon . , , , t'. .. j 

not independent. But as soon as it assumed 

independence, the entire country, directly under the king’s rule, began to be 

called Gurjjra.-/Maf/Jala or desa.‘ The administrative machinery,—names 

of territorial units and officers,—that was current during the Gupta 

period, persisted for a long time. But in many parts of India, as pointed out 

before, a similar machinery existed. To this, Gujarat or projierly 

Valabhr contributed a few local names of territorial units’.” 

Everywhere in the mediaeval period but particularly in Gujarat the 
‘Gupta tradition' begins to disappear. The units— Rastra, Ahara, Bhukti 
and even Visay«, as well as the officers named after them, occur less and 
less, whereas Mandala and Mandalesvara’ seem to acquire an increased 
popularity not only in Gujarat but also in the ‘countries’ around it. 


In the chapter on ‘Society’ we saw three things. First, that in the 
ancient period nothing specific is mentioned 
^ about the Brahmanas; in the early mediaeval 

period grants to them become usual, whereas in the mediaeval period very 
few grants are made to Brahmanas, consequently details about them are 
also rare. Secondly, that right from the early mediaeval period Brahmanas 
of certain gotras and Vedic sdkhds were always in preponderance over 
those of the Rgvedic sakhd, for instance. Thirdly, that certain Vaisya 
sub-castes, Pragvat, Modha etc. figure not only as commercial communities, 
but as communities capable of producing able administrators. 


See above p 202. 


See above 201. 


' Both these terms and their application are familiar to us, as Kautaiya uaea 
them extensively, bat they seem to acquire a peculiar, say‘time’ connotation in the 
mediaeval period. 
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How for these features are reflected in the epigraphs of the neighbours 
of Gujarat remains to be investigated.* So far as I know, the epigraphs of 
the Gurjara Pratiharas, Haihayas, Candratreyas, and Gahadvalas, from 
Rajputana, C. I., C. P. and parts of U. P. or of the Calukyas, Rastrakutas, 
Western Calukyas, ^ilaharas, and Yadavas from the Deccan and 
Karnataka, do not fully exhibit the first two features observed in Gujarat 
epigraphs. Among them grants to Brahmanas and temples are almost equal. 
What the proportion of Brahmanas of different Vedic sakhas and gotras 
was, cannot be said at present, nor is it possible to say definitely about the 
Vaisyas and their subcastes,’ excepting, however, alxiut the Lingayat sect 
which arose in the Deccan-Karnataka during the Kalacchuri regime in the 
12 th century. 

In the domain of religion, Gujarat, it would appear, neither gives us 
the earliest traces of any form of Brahmanism 
nor do we find any of its forms taking a dynamic 
force as ^vetambara Jainism did. No doubt, in the mediaeval period is 
visible not only a catholic outlook in religious matters, but more or less 
of popularity of all the Brahmamc cults—Surya, foiva or Visnu. But here 
Gujarat offers nothing new. This popularity seems to be, as a survey 
of the archaeological evidence from the neighbouring countries would show, 
but a part and parcel of the general impetus all Brahmanic cults received 
during the early mediaeval and mediaeval period. 

Gujarat, thus, cannot tell us anything about the antiquity of the 
Sun-cult in India, which can be definitely traced back to the Gupta period, 
whereas representations of Surya are known from the first and second 
centuries B. C. Nor can it answer the question how Surya-cult became so 
popular in Gujarat in the Caulukya period. For at this pieriod evidence of 
its popularity comes from all the neighbouring countries of Gujarat. 

Multan is known to be a great centre of Surya worship in the 7th century 
from the accounts of Hiuen Tsiang and Arab historians.’ A temple of the 
Sun called Bhasvat existed in the 9th century, perhaps at Dholpur,' in Raj¬ 
putana; a templeof Indraditya at the village of Ghontav-arsika(mod. Ghotarsi, 


' Ganguly in the Paramaras of Matxea and Tripathi in the Gurjara Prati¬ 
haras have mentioned some Brabmana gotras etc. but their treatment is not 
exhaustive. 

’ D. R. Bhandarkar in lA., LXI, pp. 41-55 and 01-72 has traced the evolution 
of Bengal Kayasthas. 

• Watters, o. c.. 11. p. 254.Sachau. Alberuni's India. Vol. I. pp. 116-117. 121. 

* Dholpur stone Ins. of Cahamaaa Caada Mahasena, ZDMG., XL. pp. 58-42, 
first cited by Ray, DHNI., II, p. 1058-9. 
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7 miles east of Partabgrarh) in V. S. 999 (A.D. 942),* which seems to have 
kept up the Dasapura (mod. Mandasor) tradition, at least going back 
to the 5th century. A Sun temple (Lolarka) is also mentioned in a grant 
of the Gahadvalas of Kanauj, dated A.D. 1177.* In Bhmmal the existence 
of the cult has been proved both by arcliaeological and epigraphical 
evidence.’ The latter records that the temple of Jagatsvami was in a 
flourishing condition throughout from the 11th to the 13th century' (A.D. 1060, 
'66, '83, 1206, '18, '49, '64, '78, '83, '86, '89), whereas earlier 
references carry it back to the lOtb century. Remains of this temple 
have been found.' It faces the east, and consists of a shnne and a 
hall. The former has a pradaksiuamarga,^ as at Modhera and else¬ 
where. Other ruins of mediaeval Sun temples are reported from Ranpur,’ 
and Bamnera’ both in the Jodhpur State; Vasa* in the Sirohi State; Satwas,** 
Bharatpur state and Cutch." As the photos cited below could not be 
traced in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, no companson could be 
instituted between these and Gujarat temples. No definite evidence of the 
Sun-cult m the shape of a Sun temple can be produced from the Deccan- 
Karnataka of the ancient and mediaeval periods.** But solitary images of 
Surya, Navagrahas, and Astadikpalas are found m the caves at Badami, 
Ellora, and in the later temples of the Calukyas of Kalyanl. 

Surya-cult may then be really very old, though admittedly of a 
different kind from that of the modern and mediaeval period, as it is vouched 
for by numerous Vedic hymns. 

The case of loaivism is not different. In the ancient or early mediaeval 
Gujarat we have not much evidence of its strength. But its various forms— 

‘ Pratabgarh stone Ins. El., XIV, p. 160-161 cited by Ibtd , p. 1060. Also 
I, p. 586. 

* Plate of Jayacandra, (V) S. 1233, El , IV, p. 128-29. 

' loss from Dhinroal, EG., I, i, pp. 471-488. Nos. 1-16. 

* ttnd., p. 471. Date not mentioned, but on palaeograpliical grounds only. 

» AS/WC.. 1908, p. 37. 

• For description of its ruins see Ibid. From the mere description I am not 
inclined to compare it with that of Modbera. 

’ ASWC., 1908, p. 5, photos 2981-84; and p 58. 

• Ibtd., 1905-6, p. 6, photos 2682-4; and p. 54. 

» Ibid., 1901-9, p 8. photos. 3249-50, p 52. 

'* Ibid,, 1921, p. 116-17., pi. xxxUi (b). 

•* ASWI , II, p. 214. and Ibtd., 1905-6, p. 37. Photos 2610-13. 

” The temple at Anamkond, Hyderabad State, was, according to the inscription 
(AJ3. 1162-63) dedicated to Siva, Visnu, and Surya. 
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among which the Lakuli^ form seems to be very popular, appear to have 
gathered strength in mediaeval Gujarat. 

But, at this period, even outside Gujarat, Lakull^ cult was strong 
and wide-spread. It had a great centre in Dahala, the modern Jubbulpore 
district in C. P., which was patronised by the Haihaya kings from the 
10th century onwards.' And it is of interest to note that one of the later 
inscriptions of the dynasty ( of Narasimha A.D. 1155) mentions a 
Pasupata ascetic, Rudrarasi, of Lata lineage.* He might have probably 
migrated from Karvan. Rai Bahadur Hiralal has also pointed out" that 
the Sixty-four Yogini Matha of Bheraghat, called the Golika Matha, the 
first stronghold of the sect in Dahala, had its branches in Cuddapa, 
Karnool, Gunjim and North Arcot districts in the Madras Presidency 
as well as in Karnataka, as pointed out before.* 

In Mewar* the cult existed in the 7th and 8th centuries and since then 
it has continued to flourish. One of the Ekalingaji inscriptions (V. S. 1028, 
A. D. 971) mentions Kayarohana (Karvan).* Thus, more and more 
evidence comes forward which strengthens K.arvan’s claim to be the first 
home of Lakullsa worship. When it began here, it is difficult to say 
now. It seems to be as old as ^ivism. Bhandarkar traces it back to 
Kaniska’s time’, whereas /t«ga-cult is now traced in the Mohenjodaro finds. 
Here the reign of probabilities is wide where this sketch may stop. 

Archaeological evidence, so far available, has not supported the 
traditional antiquity of the Krsna-cult (apart from that of Visnu) in Gujarat 
Kathiawar. As a matter of fact it cannot be traced there earlier than the 
12 th or 13th century.* But, outside Gujarat, it seems to be at least 7th 


' For reference to inscriptions see Ray,, DI1NI.,U. p. 762-3; Banerji, 
MASl , No, 16 

“ Bberaghit Ins., £/., II. p 13. ’ ABO/., 1927-28, p, 290 

‘ See above p. 225, n, 3. 

’ Evidence of its exsicence in other paits of RajpuUna is shown by the Harsha 
Stone Inscription of Cabamana Vigrabaraja II. A D. 973 (V.S. 1030J which gives 
history of Pahcartbala (Lakuli» sect, and refers to its doctrine. £/., II, p 122. 

“ /A., XXV, p. SO. 

’ See Bhandarkar, JBBRAS , XXII, <1905), pp. 166-67, also ASIAR., 
1906-7, p. 189. 

* Bhandarkar,/A., 1912, p. 29, f.n 1, said that be knew of no Krsna image 
except one referred to in Harsauda Stone Ins. of Devapaladeva of Bhara, V. S. 1275. 
/A., XX, p. 312, line 14, But here the reference to Krsna image is casual only ; along 
with it are mentioned Nakulm, Gane» and Ambika, 
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century old, for a definite reference is made to the installation of an idol of 
Krsna in a cave at Barabar Hill by the Maukhari king Anantavarman.’ 
Stories of Krsija were familiar since, at least, the first century B. C.as a 
play* of Bhasa (?) shows. They were definitely known to the Guptas’, 
while they were depicted in sculptures in the Ku^na (?), Gupta, post- 
Gupta or pre-Pala, and Calukya periods, as evidence from Mathura,* 
Mandor,’ BhitEirgaon," Paharpur’ and Badami’-Pattadkal’ shows. It 
IS probable therefore that Krsna cult did exist before the 12th century, of 
which no evidence has yet come forward from Gujarat. 

Among Caulukya’s contemporaries, Visnu worship seems to be more 
popular with the Kacchapaghatas of Gwalior. Their kings, Devapala and 
Mahipala (c. A. D. 1093), built the famous Sasbahu temple of Visnu at 
Gwalior, called “Hari” in the inscription.” Before this we have evidence 
of a Visnu temple built by Mahendrapala (c. 813-90 A. D.) on the banks of 
the Saraswatl in the Punjab;” while the Rastrakutas of Pathari in C. I., 
according to the Pathari Pillar Inscription of Parabala,” seem to be 
followers of Visnu and the Gahadvalas of Kanauj claim to be the worship¬ 
pers of Krsna.” 

From the mediaeval temples in Gujarat, Rajputana, C. I. and U. P., 
Visnu worship can be traced back through the sculptures at Ellora (8th, 
9 th centuries), Badami (6th century) to the Gupta cave temples in C. I. 
of the 5th century A. D. At this stage, the popularity of the cult is also 
evidenced by legends on both the Gupta and Traikutoka coins. This 
simultaneous reference seems to be independent of each other as there 
IS no indication of borrowing either in their coins or inscriptions. And 
this perhaps points to the existence of a third or independent source for both. 


' C//., Ill, p. 222, line 2. 

’ Balacaritain. ’ Bhitan Ins. of Skandagupta, C//., Ill p. n't, I 13. 

‘ See D. R. Sahani, ASl, AR., 1V23-26, p. 183-84. 

‘ Ibid., 1909-10, p 98 pi xliv, b. ® See Ibid., 1908-09, p. 5, pis. i-vli. 

’ See MASI,, No. 55, pis. xxvii, c, xxix, a. b, xxxvi, c. 

• Banerji, MASI., No, 25, pi. xxiv v. 

^ Cousens, Chalukyan Architecture, pi. xlviii. 

Subahu Ins. of Mahipala, V, S. 1150. I A., XV, pp. 33-46; also note 
the discovery of a Vima temple at Gyaraspnr, Gwalior State An. Bib Ind. 
Arch., 7935, pp. 34-36 

" The undated Pehow Prasasti, fi7., I, pp. 242. BV., IX. p. 248-56. 

*’ Katnauli Plates of Vijayacandra (V.) S. 1224, A. D. 1168, Ibtd,, IV. p 119, 
lines 18-19, 
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This source is perhaps the Heiiodorus inscription at Besnagar 
and the Nagari,' Ghasaundi,' Nanaghit', and Mathura* inscriptions, 
which mention V^udeva and Sahkarsana. Between the last of these 
references and that of the Gupta period, there intervenes a gap of about four 
centuries, still in them Chanda finds the prevalence of Vairova cult. This 
view is not universally accepted. Here it may be said that the references 
only prove the antiquity of the seeds of the cult. For in form the latter must 
be different from that of the Gupta of the fifth century or from still more 
elaborate form of the 10th century or of the present day. The term “Vi^u 
cult", therefore, as it is understood now, is not strictly applicable to the pre- 
Christian forms (of Visnu) known as Narayana, Vasudeva, Sahkarsana and 
Bhagavata.* 

Buddhism gradually became extinct and disappeared by the 10th 
century. But this happened at least a couple of centuries later than, 
perhaps, in Rajputana, Central India or the Central Provinces. In the 
Konkan-Deccan it seems to have survived till about the 13th century as 
It did in Eastern India. 

Jainism (^vetambara) which might have been dormant before m 
Gujarat not only spread there far and wide in the mediaevel period, but 
broke its borders and spread to Malwa, Rajputana and beyond. Similar 
but a little earlier religious movements were Tantrism in Bihar and 
Bengal, which spread to Nepal and Tibet, whereas, in Karnataka, it was 
first Digambara Jainism and then the Lihgayat cult. 

For the history of literature of ancient period (apart from epigraphical) 
^ we have at present no materi 2 il. Its nature 

cannot be guessed, though the Rudradaman’s 
inscription at Junagarh suggests that Sanskrit was known and perhaps 
understood by a large number of people. 

The same is the case with the early mediaeval period. But here it 
IS possible that the Council at Valabhi which collected and published Jaina 
texts in the 5th-6th century gave a great impetus to the Prakrit religious 
literature in Kathiawar and Northern Gujarat.’ Similar results might have 
followed from the Digambara Jama movement under the Rastrakutas in 
Southern Gujarat. 

‘ Chanda. MAS/.. No, 5. 1920. p 152. “ /6t<i., No. p. 119, 

' HI., XXll, pp. 196-205. 

‘ Ibid., No. 5. p. 164. Lw</«r's Lr»/, No. 6. Burgess, Elura Cave Temples, 
(ASWi.. V), p. 60. • Chanda, o.c., p. 169-171. 

‘ For the name Visau is, perhaps, sigoi&cantly absent. 

’’ One of such works of the period is Kuvalayamdla, of the 7th-8th century, 
written In Prakrit at Jalor (Jab&lipura), Rajputana. It is being published at Patan. 


32 
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In the late mediaeval period we witness a strong literary fervour in 
Northern Gujarat. It appears sudden, but it was bom of the patient work 
of the Jaina priests in their cloisters, called apisaro (Skt. Upabraya), and 
nurtured by the patronage of Jayasithha and Kumarapila. Soon it spread 
to other classes also, with the result that Gujarat was enriched with a vast 
quantity of literature—religious and secular—written in Sanskrit, Prakrit, 
Apabhraihra and Old Gujarati. Much of it is even now treasured in Jaina 
Bhandars. Brief contents of the palm-leaf Mss. from Patan Bhandars are 
recently published.* From this a brief survey of the different branches of 
Caulukyan literature—Grammar, Drama, Poetry, Poetics, Logic, Philosophy, 
Vedanta, History and Literature proper’ is here given with a view to 
knowing the position of Gujarat in the then contemporary literature. 

Some nine Mss. on Grammar, written in Sanskrit, have turned up. 
Among them one is of V. S. 1080, called Buddhisagara', composed at 
Jabalipura (Jalor in Rijputana). But until this or others are published 
Hemacandra will remain the foremost and one of the earliest writers on 
Grammar. He wrote both in Prakrit and Sanskrit. His best known 
work in the former is Sabdanu'sasana. In it may be traced the links 
between the modern and old Gujarati and Apabhramra of the llth-12th 
century. His Dvyasraya is both a grammar (part in Sanskrit and part in 
Prakrit) and history of the Caulukyavamsa till Kumarapala. 

Among the Mss. of Dramas may be noted six Mss. of the dramas of 
Vatsaraja, the minister of Paramardideva of Kalaiijar (A.D. 1165-1203).* 
They might show, when published, the intimate contact Gujarat had with 
contemporary literature. Some of the remaining Mss. are J aina, and written 
in Sanskrit. Of these Hamtmramardana‘ by Jayasithha and Mohapardjaya* 
(primarily didactic) by Yasahpala are of historical importance. 

Of the Mss. on Poems in Sanskrit, Udayasundarlkatha, which has 
already been published,* seems to be the most important. For it is a work 
written by Soddhala, who was a resident of Latadesa, giving useful 
information on contemporary history and literature. 


' Descriptive Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Jain Bhandars at Pattan, GOS. 
LXXVI, Baroda, 1937. 

* Winternitz, History ol Indian Literature, II. pp. 503-14, 319-21, 537. S45 
and 567 classified the material then known to him into Prabandhas, Kathd, Kdvya, 
Ko 'sa and Didactic works; whereas Munshi, Gujardta and Its Literature, 1935, has 
discussed the material available to him diCTerently; see pp. 36-47, 48-73, 83-111. 

’ Descriptive Catalogue, o. c., p, 55. ‘ Ibid., p. 59. 

These are published in GOS., Nos. 9 and 10 ’ Ibid , No. 11. 
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Mss. on Poetics, some of which are published, all belong to the 
mediaeval Gujarat. When they will be properly studied, some light may 
be thrown on Gujarat's contribution to this branch of literature. 

A number of Mss. on Logic, Philosophy, Vedanta etc. have been 
discovered. But, except some of Hemacandra's, Yogasastra or Adhyatmo- 
panisad, for instance, which were previously known, none other is published. 
We have, therefore, to content ourselves with the view expressed above. 
At present, however, we have to note the existence among these Mss. of 
a copy of Tattvasahgraha' by ^ntaraksita together with a commentary 
on it, called Panjika, by Kamalastla and Tarkabhdsd, works composed 
at Nalanda and Rajagaddala in Eastern India. This testifies not only 
to the influence Nalanda exerted upon its distant contemporary countries, 
but also to the interest Gujarat took m philosophical works produced on 
the other side of India. 

Mss. of purely historical value include some on Kumarapala; others— 
Vasantavildsa, Sukrtakallolirii, Vastupdla Tejahpdla-prasasti,^ These 
as well as those already publish«l— Kirtikaumudi of Somesvara, 
Prabaftdhacintdmani, Vicarasreni, Theravali etc. by Merutunga, await 
a critical and exhaustive study. 

From the purely literary point of view, however, the recovery of a 
few Mss. of Apabhramsa literature and poems or properly folk-songs 
m old Gujarati— JaMusvdrni and Rcvantagiri Rasas, for instance, 
IS important. When these will be studied, it will be possible to take back 
the history of Gujarati language and literature at least by three centuries.* 

This brief review shows that no means exist today to ascertain 
Gujarat’s contribution to Indian literature in the ancient, and to some 
extent, in the early mediaeval period. 

In the subsequent period we notice the birth (?) of vernacular and a 
great increase in the output of Prakrit as well as Sanskrit literature. But 
Gujarat was not the only country where such literary movements were 
born. Tantrism—Buddhist as well ^akta—had produced a similar 
movement in Bengal and Bihar, a century or two earlier than in Gujarat, 
whereas m Rajputana and Malwa, the movement was almost coeval with 
that m Gujarat. What the mutual repurcussions were, let apart the 
question who the borrower was, is too early to say for want of exhaustive 
research. But the echo of Vaisnava (Kfsnaite) movement in Bengal is 
recorded in a Gujarat inscription*; whereas nearer home Malwa of Bhoja, 

' Tha original was found at Jaisalmer, * All of these are published. 

' There are a few Mss. on Erotics, Art, Architecture etc. * See above p. 228, 
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as Memtunga tells us', was the first to inspire the Gujarat kings to 
patronise culture, but later Gujarat became the model for its neighbours. 


Epigraphy and 


The coins and inscriptions of Gujarat, at any period, are neither rich in 
variety, quality or quantity as to compare them 
with those of Gujarat’s neighbours. Excluding the 
ancient and early mediaeval period when it was 
mostly ruled by outsiders or their feudatories, even in the mediaeval period, 
excepting a few Prasastis and a solitary coin of Siddharaja Jayasimha 
from U. P., there is nothing to place against the epigraphs and gold coins 
of the Haihayas and the Candratreyas, for instance. 


In Fine Arts we have no materials for the earlier periods to compare with 
Fin* Art* those of other parts of India. Kathiawar caves 

* have not yielded anything like the cave paintings 

Sciilptura Bagh, Badami, Ajanta, Ellora, Aurangabad, or 

Sittanvasal in the far south. But m the late mediaeval period paintings on 
Jaina and Hindu Mss.—palm-leaves, paper, and textiles—may be compared, 
not in their treatment and style, which appears crude, but in the originality 
of their motive with those on Tantric Mss. from Nepal and Tibet which 
copied Magadha. Some of them-mostly Jaina-are of the early 13 th 
century (A.D. 1237-38’), others of the 14th, 15th and 16th centuries, 
indicating the Caulukyan origin of the art and its subsequent development. 

Gujarat sculpture, in any of its sub-branches discussed previously’, does 
not afford that variety which we notice in countries adjacent to it, right 
from the ancient to the mediaeval period. But whatever has survived of 
the Caulukyan Gujarat is not inferior to the contemporary Paramara, 
Haihaya, Candella or even Pala art (which, owing to Tantric influence, is 
unusually rich) in northern India and Calukya or Hoysala in Karnataka in 
delicacy and minuteness of carving; whereas a few figures of the Trailokya- 
mohana form of Visnu* and of the composite aspiect of Surya seem, in 


' See in PBC., particularly "Bhoja.-BhiinsL-prabharuiha''. 

^ See Descriptive Catalogue of Mss., LXXVI, pi ii. The moet representative 
collection is given by Nawab in bis Jaina Cttrakalpadruma, Abmedabad 1936. 
According to him there are a few such Mss. (76,d.. pis. III and IV) of the 12th 
century alM. For later studies see the works of N.C. Mehta, Studies in Indian 
Painting, 1926 ; Norman Brown, The Story of Kdlaka, 1933 ; M R. Majumdar's 
articles in Vae Journal of the Bombay University, and Ajit Ghosh "Development of 
Jaina Painting" in Art. As., 1928, pp. 187-202, 272-282. 

' See above p. 116 ff. 

* An earlier stage in the development of this form of Visnu seems to be tbs 
Bgure (c. 500 A. D.), recently found from Rajgir. See An. Bib. Ind. Arch., I9Z4, 
p. 6, pi. ii b. 
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our present state of knowledge, to be unique and may be regarded as 
Gujarat's contribution to Indian sculpture and iconography. 

Gujarat architecture of the earlier period cannot boast of the vastness 
of the cave architecture of Western India, or of 
the grandeur and beauty of the structural 
buildings of Central India (at Bharhut and Sanchi), and a little south at 
Amaravati and Nagarjunakonda. But in its contemporary cave architecture, 
the two pillars in Uparkot caves at Junagarh are perhaps unique in style 
and decoration. 


In the later period Gujarat doe.s not stand back. Not only does it 
march along with its neighbours but evolves its own style of architecture 
from the traditional which is here called Caulukyan. This will be evident 
from a little detailed consideration of the temple architecture of its 
neighbours. 


Cutoli TamplM 


Cutch was connected culturally and politically with both Northern 
Gujarat and Kathiawar from very early times.* 
But definite evidence of this can be had only 
in the Caulukyan period. Mularaja took shelter in the fort of Kanthakot 
in eastern Cutch, while under Bhima I and his successors Cutch formed 
a province (tnapdala) of the Caulukyan empire. Traces of this contact 
are found in a few temples that have been reiwrted from Cutch. 


At Bhadresvar or ancient Bhadravati, the Jama temple, called Vasai 
or temple of Jagadevasab, as Burgess says, may be as early as the 12th 
century A. D., of the time of Jagadeva, a wealthy merchant of Bhadie- 
svara(?).“ It has been several times repaired and reconstructed, but the 
general plan’ resembles that of other Jama temples at Abu, Taringa, 
Sarotra m Gujarat. The sikharas, perphaps, are carefully repaired, 
but still they seem to be after the old style which resembled the 
Caulukyan. So also thejowgfias (walls) of the shrine with their recesses, 
and mouldings recall the similar style of Gujarat temples. These, as 
Burgess has already noted, are perhaps the oldest of all.* 

The old ^iva temple at Kheda or Kera, about 13 miles south of 
Bhuj, IS assigned to the end of the 10th century by Burgess,* but appears 
to be later. Anyhow a peculiar triangular decoration, consisting of eight 
small triangles, formed by ca»7ya-window ornament, receding and becoming 


‘ Cf.for instance, the four Andbau inicTiptions of Rudradaman I, £/., XVI, p, 19. 
> AKK’., p. 206-7. For earlier traditional history of the temple see/bid, 

' Ibni., pi. Ivlii, ‘ For other details, see Ibid,, and pis. Ivii, and lix-x. 

* Ibid., p. 212, pi. Ixii. 
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smaller as they rise on each face of the kikhara, differentiates this temple 
from those of the Caulukyan. 

The Sun temple at Kotai,' (c. 10th century), draws our attention by 
the peculiar construction of the roof of its tnandapa, which is not found in 
Gujarat. “The aisles are covered by a sort of groins, like the side-aisles in 
some chaitya caves; the nave is roofed the same way as at the Ambarnath 
temple—the central area being covered with massive slabs hollowed out 
in the centre, in which a pendentive has been inserted. Outside it has a 
slanting roof divided into four sections of slightly different heights, that 
next to the spire being the highest, and the remote end the lowest; each 
section is terminated by neatly carved gable end.'” The sikhara, however, 
js like those of Gujarat temples. 

Of its sculptures may be noted the rampant lions carved in wall- 
recesses. These are not common in Gujarat, but are found in the 
Navalakha temple, Gumli, indicating a closer contact between Cutch and 
Western Kathiawar.' 


Temples, contemporary with the Caulukyan, have been reported from 
Rajputana. Unfortunately, photographs of these 
jputana ompM Reports, could not be traced in the 

Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, hence they have been merely noted here. 


The temple of Kamesvara at Amva,* Sojat Dist. Jodhpur State, is 
dated in the 9th century A. D. The sikhara and the wall mouldings 
resemble those of the Caulukyan in some degrees. The caffyn-window 
ornament, however, here, is very delicately carved in a scroll fashion.' 


The temple at Kiradu, Jodhpur State, is called Rudramala,' and is 
said to be much akin to the Rudramala at Sidhpur. Another temple at 
the same place’ has the full course of basement mouldings : grdspati or 
Krtimuha, gaja-asva-s.xii-naratharas, indicating that the temple, when 
complete, must be of a large size. 

At Jalor (Jabalipura) there IS said to be a temple of Kumarapala', 
while at Abu, the temple of Madhusudana is placed in the 11th century'. 


* Ibid., p. 214, pi, Ixiv. * Burgess, Ibid. 

' It also indicates perhaps the origin of the iardula motif at Gumli. 

‘ ASWIC., 1908-9. Photo no.323 7. 

* This is compared with a similar triangular representation on tbs stkhara of 
a temple at Keda (Kent) in Cutch ASWI., 11, pi, Ixii. 

' ASfWC., 1916, p. 67 ’ /hid., 1907, p, 41. 

* ASIWC,, Photos no, 3268-72. 

» Ibid., 1906-7, p. 26. Photos No. 2764-5. V. S, 1150, 
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These places lay within the influence of the Caulukyan power, and it 
would be interesting to see, when the photographs can be had, whether 
the Caulukyas introduced their own style in these temjdes or followed 
the local style. 

At Gwalior, in the Gwalior Residency in Eastern Rajputana, there 
are temples of the Kacchapaghata dynasty built in the 11th century. 
The temple of Sas-Bahu (really Padmanabha) was constructed by the 
kings Devapala and MahTpala between 1075-1100 A. D,' Unfortunately 
its sikhara is destroyed, but the remains indicate that it was at least a 
two storied building. As Burgess has pointed out, the Rudramal at 
Sidhpur might have been like this.“ 


At Nagda the ceilings of the dome of the Sasu and Bahu temples,' 
recall the ceilings at Abu, as well as those at Sunak, Sandera and others in 
style of decoration, while the pillars' in the Bahu temple, in their decoration 
of the base, shaft, and capital-brackets, resemble those of Gujarat. 
Unfortunately the sikharas are partly destroyed, that of Sasu completely.* 


Paramara temples at Udayapur,* Un,’ Nemwar* 
and Makla* in Malwa, Central India, show two 
distinct influences as far as their style of the 
sikhara is concerned but they differ at the same time from the purely 
Caulukyan style of Gujarat. 


The contemporary 

Pano^imTamplM, Malwa 


’ Tbe Sasu Bahu Temple las. otMabipala IA , XV, p, 33, first cited by Ray, 

DHNI., II, p 826; also Fergusson, Ind, and East, Arch., II, p. 137. 

* See above p, 93, n. 7 

" Le 'Boo, Lies' Monuments, figs. 112, 113, 114 and 118 Description also in 
Fergusson, o c , II, pp. 148-9. * Ibid. 

° Fergusson is inclined to place the Sasu temple in tbe 14tb century and that 
of Bahu a little later. But there is no reason wby they should not be at least two 
centuries earlier; for similar temples, definitely of that period, c. 1000-1100 are known, 

“ Built by Udayaditya in A. D 1059 See JASB., IX, p. 548 ; Cunningham, 
ASIi., VII, o. c., p. 85, pi. 3 ; Fergusson, II, p 147. Ganguly, o. c , p. 258, 

’ In Nlmar dist. Indore state; built c. 12th cent. AS/VFC., 1919, pp. 61-64, 
pis. xviii, xix-xxi , Ganguly, o c., p. 263. 

' In Indore state, on the Narbadn, 12 miles from Harda station. ASIWC., 
1921, pi. xxvi. 

^ In Mehldpur dist , Indore stale. ASflVC , 1920, p. 101, pi. xxiii, Ganguly, 
o c., p. 269. 
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The iikharas of the Udayesvara' (or NHakahthesvara) at Udayapur 
and of the temple of the same name (Nilakahthesvara) at Un* are of the 
Ambarnath and Sinnar type. “There are four large bands on the exterior 
of the sikhara between which a miniature replica of the temple is repeated 
thirty-five times divided into seven tiers".” But the Udayesvara as well 
as Goalesvara temple* at Un have an antarala between the sikhara- 
tnan^apa which I believe is due to the Candella influence. The kikhara- 
shape of the Goalesvara, however, otherwise resembles the temple at Sunak, 
in having a cluster of iikharas round the main sikhara. 

The small temple of Makalesvara at Makla*, with its large amaHaka 
and kalaia, has a peculiar sikhara, resembling somewhat the small temple 
at Sandera, but it has an antarala also, which is proportionately larger 
than the size of the temple. The garbhagrha is believed to be of the 
11th or 12th century' but it seems to be later. 

Regarding the interior, the pillar decoration in the Chaubera Dera 
temple. No. 1 at Un,’ reminds us by its series of small figures on the shaft, 
above the jangha, similar decoration on the pillars at Rudramahalaya,* 
Sidhpur, and the pillars of the octagon in the Somanatha temple. But 
the decoration has its own indescribable local touch. The domeyof the 
tnandapa of the Siddhanatha temple® at Nemawar, not only in its liers of 
concentric circles, but also in its decoration,'” resembles the similar ceilings 
at Abu, and the smaller ones at Sunak and Sandera, 

Between the temples at Khajraho" (I0th-12th century),” of the Candel- 
TempU*. of j ejabhukti and the temples of the Gujarat 

Khajraho Caulukyas, points of resemblance exist in general 

plan only. Otherwise, in details of architectural style as well as of decoration 
there are many points of variance. For instance, the Candella temples 


' Modern Jieview, 1938, pi. faciog p. 607. ' ASIWC., 1919, pi. xxx. 

'' Jayaswal, Modern Kcvtew, 1932, p. 606. * AS/WC., 1919, pi. xxt. 

‘ /6«3., 1920, p. 101, pi. xxiii * Banerji,p. 101. ’’ /6nl., 1919, pi, xviii, 

* See above p 89. “ ASIWC., 1921, pi xxvli. 

There are 16 female figures as in the Vimala and Tejahpala's temples at 
.\bu, but they are too indistinct in the photograph for any comment 

GriSin, Famous Monuments of Central pis. xlviii-Nvli. There are 

some thirty temples almost equally divided between the three sects. Jaioa, Saiva, 
and Vaisnava. In each group there is one large temple round which small ones 
axe clustered. Thus in the Jaina group is jinanatha,/hid., pi, xlviii-ix and Mi; 
Saiva, Kandarya Mahadeva, pi. lii; Vaisnava, Ramacandra, pis liii-Ivii. 

1’ See Ins. from Khajraho, El,, 1, pp 121-153 
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are built on very high plinths consisting of two or three mouldings; their 
wall mouldings are consequently more;' while the jangha, wall proper, is 
considerably higher, and has three registers of panelled niches and figures, 
opposed to one of the Caulukyan; and among them leonine figures are 
introduced which are absent in the Gujarat temples. Shafts of the pillar 
are again different though annulet capitals and dwarf brackets do occur. 

Externally, again, the sikhaias are much taller and much rounder; the 
amalaka surmounting is also higher, with a large kala'sa ; between the 
kikhara and the mandapa there is an antarala as in the Haihaya temples. 
The mandapas are enclosed m the same way as at Sunak, and they are 
similarly roofed, but in details again variations are introduced. 


In fact there are points of resemblance between these and Gujarat 
temples in the general style of architecture, as well 
ai aya TempUa ^ details, pointing to a common stock. How¬ 
ever, it IS more important to stress the differences which characterize them. 


The Haihaya temples are more varied in plan, ' and in style of the 
kikhara." The latter, again, has a circular medallion in its centre, which 
is at times empty.' The mattdapas have pyramidal roofs, and the interior 
of the dome rises in concentric circles, as at Sunak, but on the roof they 
have not got small atnalakas. Striking also is the antarala, a projection 
interv'ening between the kikhara and the mandapa, a feature also found at 
times in Khajraho temples' and the Paramara. Instead of figure-sculptures 
in the niches outside the shrine walls, there are diamonds or rosettes.' 
Lastly, the basement mouldings of the ftrst-penod temples at Chandreha, 
Gurgi, Sohagpiir, though deeply cut, have no akva, gaja or nara-tharas’ 
(mouldings). 


' Specially some temples have double kunibhi, e. g. Cbaturbhuj temple, 
Ibid., pi Ixiv. 

* E. g. the Bberaghat circular temple of 64 Voginis, Jubbulpore Dlst., about 
lltb century A D., Banerji, MASl , No. 23, pi. xiii. 

* E. g the circular iifc/iara at Chandreha, 10th century,/&»(#., p. 33, pi. i, 

‘ Ibid., p. 34. ' E, g temple of Devi Jagdamba, Ibtd., pi. xvii. 

* The temple of Viratesivara, Sohagpur, Kewa State, about lUh-l2th century, 
has divine 6gures in the niches, Cf. Ibtd , pi. xii, p. 53. 

* At Sohagpur, there is a course of dancing figures interspersed with Vyali, 
standing horses, below which there are rosettes, above a course of lozenges. See 
Ibid., pi. zi. 
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Amluinuth Tarajda 
Konkan-Deccan 


Burgess thought that the temple at Suoak' resembled the one at Ambar- 
nath, near Bombay. But it differs from the latter 
both in general outline of the plan, and the s-tyle of 
the sikhara'. The mandapa of the temple at 
Ambarnath is gudha (closed) and has three distinct porches, consisting 
of complete pillars and pilasters. Its pyramidal roof, crowned with small 
cupola-like members, no doubt, resembles similar roofs at Sunak and 
Sandera. But the sikhara is strikingly different, in particular, its long, 
almost perpendicular rise, with a circular medallion with an inset figure, 
placed at its bottom. 


Ambarnath and Sinnar,’ near Nasik, seem to be the archetypes* which 
developed under the later Rastrakuta regime in the Deccan, though 
popularly they are called “Hemadpanti" in style. 


Among the Calukyan temples of the Kanarese districts, the temples that 
Calukyin Tamplei approach nearest in style of sikhara to those of 
Karnataka Gujarat-pre-Caulukyan or Caulukyan- are;— 

( 1) The Huchchimahgudi,* at Aihole, 

( 2 ) Athole temple, No. 24,* 

( 3 ) The temple of Galagnatha at Pattadkal^ 
smd ( 4 ) The temple of Ganapati at Hangal’. 

No. (l) closely resembles the Surya temple at Sutrapada in its 
sikhara, and in its plain massive walls. But a circular caitya 
window at the bottom of the sikhara distinguishes it from the latter; 
also may be noted the big porch, which we miss at Sutrapada With 
No. (2) Aihole, No. 24, points of variance are more. .\mong 
these the most striking are the roundish amalaka, and the closed 
hall with a series of pillars forming the prdkaras. Similar pmints of 
variance are offered by No. (3), the temple of Galagnatha at Pattadkal. 
No. (4), the temple of Ganapati at Hangal, is the only temple with a 
cluster of smaller sikharas round the main sikhara. In this respect 
It may be compared with that at Sunak in Gujarat, But the finials 


* Burgess, ASWI., IX, p. 105. 

* See Couseos, Mediaeval Temples in the Dakhan, pis. iil-v and ix. 

’ Ibid,, pis. xlii-iii. 

‘ For a discusMon about the origin of their Ukhara~sty\e, see Bulltlin Deccan 
College Research Institute, Vol. I, pp, 175-77. 

* Cousens, Chalukyan Architecture, pi. xii. 

Ibid,, pi., xxii. ' Ibid., pi. Hi, 


e 


• Ibid., IxnvU, 
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oS the former are more conical, whereas the decoration on the sikharas 
seems to be different.' 

So far the external appearance. Internally, the massiveness of the 
pillars of Huchchimalhgudi may be compared with the similar pillars at 
Sutrapadi. 

From among the later Calukyan temples, the ceiling of the hall of the 
Kallagudi temple, Degam,* may be compared with similar ceilings of 
Sandera, and other Gujarat temples. In both the series of concentric 
circles are cut into cusped arches, while from the centre of the ceiling 
hangs a lotus-like ornament. Lastly the circular star-shaped shrine of 
the Dodda Basappa temple at Dambal" bears resemblance to the Galtesvara 
shrine at Sarnal in Gujarat. 

The points of difference otherwise between the Kanarese and Gujarat 
temples are many and striking, showing a distinct, independent development. 
With regard to the temples noted, some of the Calukyan temples of the 
Kanarese districts are at least a century or two earlier than Sutrapada;— 
the Huchchimalhgudi is placed in about the 6th-7th century. 

Comparison with the contemporary temples of the neighbouring 
countries, Cutch, Rajputana, Malwa, and the parts of C. I., C. P. and 
U. P., Konkan and Karnataka has revealed the true character of Gujarat 
temples. Their sikhara-style, particularly, stands out and is different from 
that of the Paramara, the later Rastrakuta-isilahara (Ambarnath), Haihaya 
and Candella, as well as from that of the Calukya ; while with Cutch and 
Rajputana temples resemblances are many, because, perhaps, they were 
under the Caulukya influence; the few points of difference may be ascribed 
to local influences. This style of the Gujarat temples is here designated as 
Caulukya after the dynasty which built them. 

Gujarat thus seems to have had two cultural phases. In the first, 
from the early historical times upto the lOih century A. D., the available 
evidence shows it to be purely receptive. It then imbibed cultural 
movements which had developed outside, but with which it came into 
contact. From this role it emerged as a creator in the next, when (as a 
politician would put it) it got rulers who became one with it. With 
the acquisition of independence, Gujarat began to create (as well as receive) 
in every sphere of life—^art, architecture, literature and religion. These 
creative activities resulted in a cultural unity which was later called Gujarat. 


' CtfiYya-wiadowi are not clearly seen, 
* pi. cxxv, 


’ Cousens, o. c., pi, cxxxlv. 
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The Plates have been arranged to show the development 
of architecture and sculpture in Gujarat. It was not possible 
to mention the source of each illtistration below the illustration 
itself, except in a few cases, without overcrowding the plate. 
But it must be recorded here that the copyright of illustrations, 
Nos. 1-20, 23, 27-28, 30-32, 37, 51-52 56-57, 59-60, 62 and 73 
is reserved by the Archaeolo^cal Survey of India and of others 
by persons and institutions mentioned under “Acknowledgments." 
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APPENDIX A 


LIST OF INSCRIPTIONS FROM GUJARAT 

Ordtr fottowtd: Name of Inscription. Findspot. Gmtents. Date. 
Where published. 


Maur^ Dynasty 

1. Fourteen Rock-edicts of Asoka, Junagarh. Mentions 10,12, and 
13 years of Ajioka’s coronation besides bis precepts. ClI,, I, (New 
Edition), 1-26. 


Ksatrapa Dynasty 

2~5. Attdhau Inscriptions of the time of Rudradaman, Andban, 
Cutch. Mentions Ysamotika, Cas^na, Jayadaman and Rudradanuin. 
Record erection of memorial stone (iasH). (Saka) 52. EL, XVI, 19-26. 

6. Junagfldh Rock Inscription of Rudradaman, Junagarh. Omits 
Ysamotika, refers to Candragupta and Aloka and the Rdstriyas Pusya- 
gupta and Tusaspha, (Saka) 72 of the repairing of the dam by a Pahlava 
Suviiakha. son of Kulaipa. EL, VIII, 36-49. Luder’s List, EL, X, 
Appendix, No. 965. 

7. Stone Inscription of the time of Rudrasimha, Gunda, Halar, 
Kathiawar. Mentions Rudrasiha, son of Rudradaman and others as in 
2-5. (Saka) 103. EL, XVI, 233. Luder’s Ust, No. 962. 

8. Stone Inscription of the time of Rudrasena, Gadha near Jasdan, 
Kathiawar. Records erection of a satra. (Saka) 12 (7). EL, XVI, 236. 
Luder’s List, No. 967. 

9. Jundgadh Inscription of Jtvaddman, EL, XVIII, 339. 

10. Juttagadk Inscription of the time of the grandson of 
Jayadaman, Bawa Pyara caves, Junagarh. Names of Castana and 
Jayadaman preserved. Refers to Jain technical term hevalijndna. Date 
lost. B/., XVI, 239. Luder’s Ltsf, No. 966. 
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11. Stone Inscription qf Rudrasimha (II), Janagarh. Mentions 
Rudrasimha, son of Jivadaman. (^aka) 228. WMR., 1919-20, 7. 

12. Stone Inscription qf the time qf Rudrasena, Mulavasar, Okha- 
mandal, KSthiawar. Erection of a memorial stone (?) (^aka) 232, 
BPS/,, 23. Luder’s List, No. 962. 

13. Stone Inscription from Mewasa, Mewasa, Kathiawar. Mentions 
son of the grandson of Bhattidama (?), the great grandson of Castana. 
Date 3... WMJ?., 1923-24, 12. 

Gupta Dynasty 

14. Junagadh Inscription of Skandagupta, Junagarh. .Records 
reconstruction of the dam on lake Sudarsana, and construction of a Visnu 
temple by Cakrapalita, son of Paraadatta, governor of Skandagupta over 
Surastra. Gupta Sariivat 136, 137, 138. CIL, III, 56-65. Kielhorn's 
List, El., V, Appendix, No. 446; Bhandarkar's List, EL, XX, 
Appendix, No. 1276. 

Traikutaka Dynasty' 

15. Copperplate of Dahrasena, 9iV* x 3”, Pardi, Surat District. 
Maharaja Dahrasena grants a village in Antarmandali-iviiryn. (Traikutaka) 
Samvat 207. EL, X, 51. Kielhorn’s List of the Ins. of N. Ind., EL, 
Appendix, No. 391. 

16. Copperplate of Vydghrasena, 9l" x 3', Surat. Maharaja 
Vyaghrasena grants in Purohitapailika in Iksaraki-a/mro. (Traikutaka) 
241. EL, XI, 219. Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1200. 

17’. Kanhert Copperplate, Name lost. Records the erection of .a 
caitya at the Mahavihara of Krsnagiri. Cave Temples of Western India, 
ASWL, X, 58-59. Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1202. Kielhorn’s Bis?, No. 393. 
(Traikutaka) 245. 

Gurjjara Dynasty 

24. Plates of Dadda II, ll5"x9F, Kaira. Mentions Samanta 
Dadda, his son, Jayabhata, his son Dadda Pra.santaraga. Grant of the 
village Sinsapadraka in Akruresvara-vtsaya. S. 380. /A., XIII, 81-87. 
Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1209. 


‘ Henceforward, the name of the inscription is followed by the measurement of 
plates. 

“ Chronologically and geographically come here Ins. Nos. 255 and 256-260 
(of the Katacciiris) and should bear the Nos. J8 and 19-23 respectively. 
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25. Plates of Dadda II, 10^" x 7i", Kaira. Same as in 24. S. 385. 
I A., XIII, 88. Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1210. 

26. Plates of Ranagraha, 9^" x 4V', Sankheda. Ranagraha, son of 
Vitaraga. Land grant (?). S. 391. EL, II, 20. Bhandarkar’s List, 
No. 1211. 

27. Plates of Dadda (IV), 10 x 5f’, Sankheda. Dadda Prasanta- 
raga grants land to Brahmanas. Not given. Genealogy as in 24 and 25. 
S. 392. El,, V, 37-41. Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1212. 

28. Plates of Jayabhata (HI), 12* x 9”. Navsari. In the family 
of Kama, Dadda I, Jayabhata, Dadda II, Jayabhata II. Land grant in 
the village of Samipadraka. S. 456. lA., XIII, 70. Ascribed by Bhagwan- 
lal Indraji to Jayabhata III. Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1218. 

29. Plates of Jayabhata (III), About 10" x 13", Kavf, Jambusar. 
Second half only. Genealogy not mentioned. Grant to a temple of 
Asramadeva at Kemajju. S. 486. lA., V, 110. Bhandarliar’s List, No. 1219. 

30. A Grant of the Gurjara King Jayabhata (III), 12s" x 10", 
F. P. unknown. Mentions Dadda, his son Jayabhata, his son Dadda 
Bahusahaya, his son Jayabhata, his son Ahirola, his son Jayabhata. S, 486. 
EL, XXIII, 147-155 and XXIV, pp. 176-78. 

The Following Are Regarded as Forgeries 

31. Plates of Dadda 11, 12" x 17i", Umeta, Kaira District. 
Mentions Dadda, his son Jayabliata (Vitaraga), his son Dadda (Prasan- 
taraga). Samvat’ 400. lA., VII, 61-63. Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1079. 

32. Plates of Dadda II, About lOi" x 7", Bagumra ,Navsari District. 
Genealogy as in 31. Samvat 415. Ibid., XVII, 183-200. Bhandarkar’s 
List, No. 1080. 

33. Plates of Dadda //, 111" x 6|", Ilao, Broach District. Genea¬ 
logy as in 31. Sarhvat 417. lA., XIII, 115. Bliandarkar’s List, No. 1081. 

Calukya Dynasty (Of Navasarika) 

34. Plates of Vijayardja, 13|" x Sj", Kaira. Vijayaraja, son of 
Buddhavarma, son of Jayasimha grants Pariyaya village to the Brahma- 

’ Believed to be Saka. See below for discussion. 
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caris of Jambusar. Sariivat 394. M., VII, 241. Believed to be a forgery. 
Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1214. 

35. Plates of Sryasraya Stldditya, 81" x 5", Navsari. Mentions 
in the Calukya family Pulakesi Valiabha, his son Dharasraya Jayasimha- 
varma, his elder brother, MRD. P. Bhattaraka Viktamaditya, his son 
i^ryasraya Siladitya. Grant of Asatti village in Bahinka-vrsnycf. Sariivat 
421. EL, VIII, 229. Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1216. 

36. Plates of Srydsraya Siladitya, Surat. Genealogy same as 
above. Samvat 443. VOCR., Aryan Section, 225. Bhandarkar’s List, 
No. 1217. 

37. Plates of Mahgalaraja, Balsar. Mentions KIrtivarma, his son 
Pulakesi Valiabha, hts son Jayasimhavarma, his son Vinayaditya 
Mahgalaraja. ^ka Samvat 653. Noticed in JBBRAS., XVI, 5. Bhandar- 
kars’ List, No. 1949. 

38. Plates of Pulakesi /nnasmyiT, 11^'x 9g", Navsari. Same as 
above. Pulakesi Janasraya, brother of the last grants Padraka village 
in Karmaneya-5/i5r<j. Sarhvat 490. VOCR., p. 230; ABORL, X, 31. 
Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1220. 

39. Plates of Nagavardhana, 8f' x 51”, Nirpan, Igatpuri Taluka* 
Nasik Dist. Grant by Nagavardhana, son of Jayasimhavarma, brother of 
Pulakesivallabha of Balegrama in Goparastra to the temple of Kapales- 
vara. Date lost. Genuineness doubted. I A., IX, 123. 

40. A New Calukya Copperplate from Sanjdn, Umbagaonpetlia, 
Dahanu Taluka, Thana Dist. Of the reign of Vikramaditya I, Grant to a 
Brahmana. Date not mentioned. JBBRAS., XX, 40. 

Rastrakuta Dynasty 

41. New Copperplate Grant of the Rastrakuta Dynasty, 8s"xl3'', 
Antroli-chharoli, 10 NE. of Surat. Grantor Kakka II. Genealogy : Kakka 
(l), Dhruva, Govinda and Kakka (II). Grant of a village, ^aka 679. 
JBBRAS., XVI, 105-113. Kielhorn’s List, EL, VII, Appendix, No. 54. 

42. Rastrakuta Grant of Govinda Prabhutavarsa, 10|"x7|", 
Wani, Dindori Taluka, Nasik Dist. Govinda III from Mayurkhandi 
grants a village, ^ka 730. lA., XI, 156-63. Kielhorn’s List, No. 63. 

43. Navsari Copperplate of the Gujarat Rastrakuta Karkka II, 
10" X 6h", Navsari. Karkka Suvamavarsa grants two villages. Saka 738, 
JBBRAS., XX, 131-149. Kielhorn’s List, No. 68. 
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44. Radhanpur Plates of Govinda III, ll|"x7i", obtained from 
Radhanpur Durbar. Govinda Prabhutavara grants a village Rattajjuna 
in Rasiyana Bhukti. ^aka 730. El., VI, 239. Kielfaorn's List, No. 64. 

45. Baroda Plates of Karka 11,' 11' x 8", Baroda. Karka, son of 
Indraraja grants a village Varkpadraka in Ankottoka Eighty-four, 
^ka 734. JASB., VIII. 292; also I A., XII, 156. Kielhorn’s List, No. 65, 

46. BrdhmanapalU Grant of Karkka, Suvarnavarsa, ll'xS", 
obtained from a resident of Baroda. Karkka Suvarnavarsa, son of Indra, 
of Gujarat Branch, grants the village of Brahmanapallika in Mahisaka- 
visaya of 42 villages, under his overlord Amoghavarsa I. Saka 746. 
EL, XXII, 77. 

47. Torkhade Copperplate of the time of Govindaraja of Gujarat, 
llg"x8j". Grant by Mahasatnanta Buddhavarsa of the tjalukika family 
of a village Govattana in STharakkhi Twelve. Saka 735. EL, III, 53. 
Kielhorn’s List, No. 67. 

48. Kdvt Grant of Govindaraja, 12" x 10". Grant by Govindaraja 
younger brother of Karkka I, of the village Thurnavi for the maintenance 
etc. of the temple of Jayaditya. ^ka 749. I A., V, 144. Kielhorn’s 
List, No. 69. 

49. Copperplate Grant of the Gujarat Rdstrakiita Dhruva 11, 
Hi" X 7|", Baroda. Dhruva II, son of Karkka II of Gujarat branch grants 
the village of Pusilavalli in Kakhrada. Saka 757. lA., XIV, 196. 
Kielhorn’s List, No. 70. 

50. Grant of Dhruva III of Bharoch, 12"xl0i', Bagumra. 
Grant of a village Parahanaka in Karmantapura 116 by Dhruva III, son 
of Akalavarsa Subhatunga. Saka 789. lA., XII, 179. Kielhorn’s List, 
No. 77. 

51. Plates of Dantivarma of Gujarat, 13"x9i". Dantivarma and 
Dhruva, sons of Akalavarsa make a grant to a vihdra at Kampilya. Saka 
789. EL, VI, p. 285. Kielhorn’s List, No. 78.^ 

52. Sanjdn Plates of Amoghavarsa I, 181" x lOf", Sanjan, Thana 
Dist. Amoghavarsa, son of Jaggattungadeva grants the village cf Jhari- 

‘ Actually the title of the article is 'Account of Tamba Patra dug up at 
Daroda.' 
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vallika in the Twenty-Four-village group adjacent to Samjana. 5aka 
793. EL, XVIII, 235. 

53. Vew Copperplates oj Dhruva II, 11.8* x 8.3". Dhruva, son 
of Akalavarsa grants a village to the Buddhist vihdra at Katnpilya. ^ka 
806. EL, XXII, 64. 

54. Grant of Krsna II' oJ Ankulcsvar, 11" x 8 ". Bagumra. 
y Krsnaraja Akalavarsa grants the village of Kavithasadhi in Vanavi Sixteen 

in Kohkatia-ul.'iayti. ^aka 810. lA., XIII, 65. Kielhorn’s List, No. 81. 

55. Rdsirakuta Grant o/ Krsna II, ll4" x 82 ", Kapadvanj, Gujarat. 
Krsna Akalavarsa, son of Maharaja Sanda and Mahasamanta Pracanda^ 
son of Dhavalappa grant the village of Vyaghrasa or Vallurika. Salca 832, 
EL, I, 52. Kielhorn’s List, No. 84. 

56. Two Grants oJ Indra III, 13" x 9|", Bagumra. Indra Nityavarsa, 
grandson of Akalavarsa (Krsna II) grants the villages of Umvara and 
Tenna near Kammamjja in Latadea. Salca 836. EL, IX, 24. Kielhorn’s 
List, No. 86 . 

57. Cambay Plates of Govinda IV, 13?" x lO-j”, Cambay. Govinda, 
son of Indra III grants the village of Kevanja, near Kavika Mahasthana 
in Khetakmandala in Latade». ^ka 852. EL, VII, 26. 

58. ’ Sangli Plates of Govinda V, 13" x 9". Genealogy as in 57. Jsaka 
855. 7,4., XII, 247. Kielhorn’s List, No. 92. 

Maitraka Dynasty of Valabhi^ 

Dkonasimha 

59. Bhamodra Mohota Plate, 13" x 5i", Bhamodra Mohota near 
Bhavnagar (Valabhi)’. Samvat 183. EL, XVI, 17. Bhandarkar’s List, EL, 
XX, Appendix No. 1289. 


‘ On the photo of plate ' Krishpa HI. ’ 

^ For miscellaneous incripiions of this time and after from Southern 
Gnjaikt see Ins. Nos. 261-266. 

“ As the Valabhi plates merely give genealogy and record grants of land to 
Brahmanas in majority of cases, their contents are not given here. The order 
followed is measurements of copperplates, findspot, date, where published. 

‘ Henceforward it is to be understood. 
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Dhruvasena I 

60. Paliiana Plates, 9^* x 7", Palitana. S. 206. EL, XI, 105. 
List, No. 1293. 

61. Second Plate (only), lli'x 6 j", F. P. not mentioned. S. 206. 
EL, XVII, 109. List, No. 1294. 

62. 13" X 8 ". Bhavnagar State. S. 207. 7.4, V, 204. List, No. 

1297. 

63. Ili"x 6 r, Not mentioned, S. 207. EL, XVII, 105. List, 
No. 1295. 

64. Il"x7f", Ganesgadh, Damnagar Taluka, Amreli Dist. S. 207. 
£1., Ill, 318. List, No. 1296. 

65. 11" X 6 i", Not known. S. 210. EL, XV, 255. List, No. 1299. 

66 . IO 5 " X 6 x'(about), Palitana. S. 210. EL, XI. 109. List, No. 
1300. 

67. Second half only, (size not mentioned), lyaveja, Goliilwad Pranl. 
S. 210 . EL, XIX, 125, List, No. 1301, 

68 . lOf X er, Palitana. S. 210. EL, XVII, 108 and XIX, 125. 

69. 10s" X Off", Not known. S. 210. (NS)., I. 05. List, 

No. 1302. 

70. lOj" X 6 g", Palitana. S. 210. £/., XI, 109. Lisf, No. 1303. 

71. lOi" X 7", Pahtand. S. 210. EL, XI, 112. 

72. 11" X 8 ", Vala. S. 216. I A., IV, 104. List, No. 1304. 

73. Broken, Not mentioned. S. 217, JRAS., 1895,379. List, No. 1305. 

74. lOj" X 7ff", Vavdl Jogia near Manekwada (Gaikwar State). S. 221. 
VOJ., VII, 297. List, No. 1306. 

75. Broken^ Not mentioned. S. 226. JB3RAS., {NS)., I, 16. List, 
No. 1308, 

76. Same as 74. One plate only. Ibid., 18-19. 

77. Same as 74. Ibid,, 20. 
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Guhasena I 

78. 11.9" X 77”, Not mentioned. S. 240 .1A, VII., 66. List, No. 1311. 

79. 124" X 84", Vala. S. 246. EL, XIII, 338. List, No. 1312. 

80. 12' X 9". S. 24 (6) 6. I A., IV, 174. List, No. 1313. 

81. An Earthenware Fragment Inscription of Guhasen, Vala. S. 
247. lA., XIV, 75. List, No. 1314. 

82. 14" X 9", Not mentioned. S. 248. lA., V, 206, List, No, 1315. 

83. Stone Inscription of the time of Guhasena, Bankodi; 20 NE. 
of Porbandar. Stone broken. Only three small lines. BPS!., 30, 

Dharasena II 

84. llj'x 7i", Not mentioned. S. 252. lA., VII. 301, 

85. 114" X 8", Jhar, Amareh, Kathiawar, S. 252. lA., XV, p. 187., 
also BPSL, 30. List, No. 1316. 

86 . 10" X 7", Katapur, 2 E. of Mahua, Kathiawar. S. 252. BPSL, 
35-39. List, No. 1322. 

87. 10|" X 81", Bhadva, 15 SE. of Rajkot. S. 252. ABORL, IV, 
33-37. List, No. 1317. 

88 . lU" X 74", S. 252. I A., VIII, p. 301. List, No. 1321. 

89. 1U" X 74". Pali tana. S. 252. EL, XI, 80. List, No. 1318. 

90. 114" X 7i", Mahya, Junagarh. S. 252. lA., XIII, 160 ; OIL, III. 
164-165. List, No. 1319. 

91. 12.5" X 8.5, Sorath. S. 252. I A., VII, p. 68. List, No. 1320. 

92. 12" X 6" (about), Bantiya, Bantva Taluka, S. W. Kathiawar, 
S. 257. WMR., 1925-26, p. 13;’ JBBRAS., (NS)., Vol. Ill, 184. List, 
No, 1324. 

93. 94" X 164", Vald. S. 259. lA., VI, 9, List, No. 1326. 

94. Broken. S. 270. JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 66. List, No. 1327, 

95. 12.8" X 6.5", Alina, Kaira. S. 270. lA., VII, 70-71, List, No. 328. 

96. 12" X 8l", Not mentioned. JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 21. 
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97. 9"xl2''. One plate only. Sun«as96. 

98. lOi'xri" (forged plates). ^ Samvat 400. 74., X. 277. 

SILADITYA I (Dharmaditya) 

99. Ill'x lit”. First plate only, Palitana. S. 286. El., XI, p. 115. 
List, No. 1334. 

100. Vala. S. 286./d.,1,46. L/st, No. 1330. 

101. IItV X 8i', Vala. S. 286. lA., XIV, 327. Ust, No. 1331. 

102. 10.8* X 9*. From Navalakhi near Shahpur, 8 or 10 miles from 
Junagarh. S. 286. El., XI, 174. List, No. 1332. 

103. lOf' X 7l". Second plate only. Not mentioned. S. 286. 
JBBRAS., (NS)., I. 26. List, No. 1333. 

104. Ili"x8r. S. 287. Ibid.,2S. List, No. 1335. 

105. Vala. S. 287. From a Note by Ojha. 

106. Not mentioned, Dhank. S. 290. lA., IX, 237. List, No. 1338. 

107. Plates from Vala. S. 290. From a Note by Ojha. 

108. Same as No. 107. Summary published by Acharya, 77/(7., 
I, 134. 

109. Bhareniyaka Plate. S. 290. PRASWC., 1919-20. List, 
No. 1337. 

110. 11" X 8i". Not mentioned. JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 31-32. 

111. S. 292. EL, XXI, 116. 

Dharasena III 

112. 12rx8r. Bhavnagar. S. 304. WMR., 1925-26, U.JBBRAS., 
(NS)., Ill, 185. 

113. 14"xl0". First plate only, Gopnath. /A., XII, 148. List, 
No. 1340. 

Dhruvasena II (Baladitya) 

114. 10'’xl2i'', Botad, Bhavnagar. S. 310. 7A., VI, 12, LisU 
No. 1341. 
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115. lor X lOi". Not mentioned. S. 312. ( NS)., I, 

69. List, No. 1342. 

116. 15i"xlli", Goras, Mahuva, Kathiawar. S. 313. JBBRAS,, 
( NS )., I, 50-53. List, No. 1343. 

117. Vala. S. 319. From a Note by Ojha. Acharya, H/G., 156. 

118. 13"x9r, Not mentioned. S. m. JBBRAS., XX, 6. List, 
No. 1345. 

119. 9"x lU", (about), Nogawa, 10 N. of Ratlam. S. 320. EL, 
VIII, 188. List, No. 1346. 

120. 9" X lU" (about), ^me as No. 119. S. 321. Ibid., 194. 
List, No. 1347. 

Dharasena IV 

121. 12i”xl0|”. Second plate only. S. 326. lA., I, 45. List, 
No. 1348. 

122. Not mentioned. S. 326, JBBRAS., X, 66 and lA., I, 14. 
List, No. 1349. 

123. 14.5" X 11", Alina, Kaiia S. 330. lA., VII, 73. List, No. 1350. 

124. 12r X lor, Kaira, S. 330. lA., XV, 335. List, No. 1351. 

Dhruvasena III 

125. 13" X 10|", Kapadvanj. S. 334. £/., I, 85. L*s/, No. 1352. 

126. 12" X 8", Not mentioned. Date destroyed. JBBRAS., (NS)., 
I, 35. 

Kharagraha II 

127. 15" X 12" (about). Not mentioned. S. 337. JA., VII, 76. 
List, No 1353. 

SlLADITYA III 

128. 16" X 13", Not mentioned. S. 342. lA., V, 207. 

129. ll^xlU". Second plate only. JBBRAS., (NS)., 1, 37, 

130. Vaid Plates. S. 343. WMR., 1922-23, 11. List, No. 1334: 



Appendix A 


131. 131" X 11", Not mentioned. S. 346. /BBRAS., (NS)., I, 71. 
List, No. 1355. 

132. 16" X 121", Ibid., as No. 131. List, No. 1356. 

133. Not mentioned. S. 347. Noticed in ASiWC., 1915-16, 55. 
List, No. 1357. 

134. 15i" X 13f", Lunsadi, Mahuva. S. 350. EL, IV, 74. List, 
No. 1358. 

135. 121" X 13|", (^Iladitya II ?), Not mentioned. S. 352. lA., XI, 
305, List, No. 1359. 

136. 18" X 121", Not mentioned. S.356. JBBRAS., (NS)., 1,57. 
List, No. 1360. 

137. Not given. S. 365 0)JASB., VII, 966. List, No. 1361. 

138. 15" X 12l". First plate only. JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 70. 

139. 15" X lOl", Not mentioned. Second plate. Ibid., 40. 
SiLADITYA IV 

140. Bhavnagar Plates. S. 372 (?). lA., V, 209. List, No. 1362. 

141. 14l" X 12", Devali, 3 E. of Talaja, Kathiawar. S. 375. BPSl. 
54. List, No. 1363. 

142. Not mentioned. S. 376. EL, V, Appendix, 69. List, No. 1364. 

143. 13i"x 12". S. 381. JBBRAS., (NS)., I. 75. List, No. 1365. 

144. Not mentioned. S. 382. Noticed in EL, V, Appendix, 69. 
List, No. 1366. 

145. Not mentioned. S. 387. Noticed in ASlWC., 1915-16, 55. 
List, No. 1368. 

SiLADITYA V 

146. Plates received jrom Gondal State. S. 403. JBBRAS., XI, 
335, List, No. 1369. 

147. Same as No. 146, S, 403. Ibid., List, No. 1370. 
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SlLAPlTYA VI (V ?) Dhruvsdihata 

148. Il"xl7|", Lunavad^i Rewa Kantha. S. 441. lA., VI, 16. 
List, No. 1374. 

149. 15" X 13.5", Alina, Kaita, S. 447. 1A., VII, 79. List, No. 1375. 
SiLADiTYA VII ( Dhruvabha^) 

150. 14f"x nr (about), Alina, Kaira. S. 447. C//., Ill, 171. 

First Plates Only 

151. Sf'x nr. JBBRAS., (NS), 1, 43. 

152. 81" X 13". Ibid., 44-45. 

153. 14^x121". Ibid., 46. 

154. Broken pieces. Ibid., 48. 

155. Broken pieces. Ibid., 49. 

156. 15" X 12r. Ibid., 70. 

157. Il"x6r. fi/.,XI, 114. 

Caulukya (Soianki) Dynasty, Main Line 

Mularaja (I) 

158. Baroda Grant, Patan (Anhilvada). Mularaja grants a plough 
of land (V). S. 1030. Noticed in Vienna Oriental Journal, V, 300. 
List, No. 83. 

159. Kadi Grant, 7" x lO", Kadi. Genealogy: M. Raji, his son 
M. Mularaja, who grants ^risthala to Mulanathadeva. S. 1043. I A,, VI, 
191-93. List, No. 91. 

160. Bdlera Grant, 71" x 5", Balera, Sanchor Dist., Jodhpur State. 
Pb. M.R.D. Mularajadeva grants Varanaka village in Satyapura-tnandafa. 
S. 1051. B/., X, 76-79. List, No.'93. 

Camunda No Inscription found. 

Vallabha „ „ 

Durlabha „ „ 
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Bhima I 

161. Radhanpur Grant, 9" x 7", Unknown. M. Bhrmadeva grants 
Masura village in GhadshadiiiA-dvddasa in KacchA-mandala. S. 1086. 
I A., VI, pp. 194-95. List, No. 117. 

162. Mundaka Grant, 4t" x 3i', Unknown. M. Bhimadeva 
grants land in the village of Mundaka, in Vardhi-rtsajxr. S. 1086. 
JBBRASn, 1900, Extra Number, 49, List, No. 118, 

163. Bombay Royal Asiatic Society Grant, 9i" x 6|'', Unknown. 
Credited to Bhima I, though date not clearly mentioned. S. ( 10) 93. 
Grant of land in Sahasacana village, Ka.ccl^-mandala. lA., XVIII, 
108-10'; also see lA., VI, 185, fn. List, No. 1464. 

164. Abu Stone Inscription, incised in the Vimala temple, Mt. Abu. 
Reference to the temple having been built in the time of Bhima I. 
S. 1119. EL, IX, 148. List, No. 137. 

165. Pdlanpur Grant of Bhima, Df' x 4J", Palanpur. Bhima 
grants land in Varariavada village to a Modha Brahmana, S. 1120, 
EL, XXI. p. 171. 

Karna I 

166. Navsdri Plate, 9i" x 6 t", Navsari. Two pairs of plates 
A and B. A; Mahamandalesvara Durlabharaja under Karna grants 
Dhamanacha village in Talabhadrika-sa<fnwis{if-^fhal:fl. Genealogy 
omits Camunda and Vallabha. ^Ira Samvat 996. List, No. 1098. 

167. B. Donor Karna. Object and donee same as above. Genealogy 

omits Vallabha only. S. 1131. 7SSR4S., XVI, 250. No. 141. 

168. S'iinak Plate, Ilf" x 8", ^unak. Kama grants land in Laghu 
Dabhi village. S. 1148. EL, I, 316-318. List, No. 155. 

Jayasimha 

169. Atru Stone Inscription, Gaggaccha temple, Atru, 14 miles from 
Sirod, Rajputana. Grant of Mahisada temple in the reign of Jayasithha. 
(Simha) Sarhvat 14. Noticed in ASIWC., 1905-06, 56-57. 


* Fleet credits it to Bhima II aad calls 93 Simha Samvat. This view, 
however, seems to be erroneous, because the place names etc. agree more with those 
of Bhima I’s, Secondly, the measurements of the plates are more In keeping with 
those of the first period of Caulukya plates. 
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170. Bhintnal Inscription, Bhinmal, Jodhpur State. (V) S. 1186 in 
the reign of (Jayasimha) Siddharaja. Noticed in 4S/W^C., 1907-8, 38. 
List, No. 219. 

171. Ujjain Fragmentary Stone Inscription. Mentions Jayasimha as 
holding Avanti-fMflndaZa, after defeating Yasovarnw of Malwa. S. 1195. 
ASIWC., 1912-13, 54-55 and lA., XLII, 258. List, No. 240. 

172. Bhadresvar Inscription, Temple of Chokhanda Mahadeva, near 
Bhadresvar, Cutch. In the reign of Jayasimha. S. 1195. ASWI., II, 
Appendix, xiii-iv. List, No. 241. 

173. Dohad Pillar Inscription, Dohad. Of the time of Jayasimha. 
Gift to the temple of Gogga Narayana by a Mahamandalesvara of Dadhi- 
p&drs^-mandala. S. 1196-1202. /A., X, 158-60: List, No. 245. 

174. Talawara Image Inscription, Banswara State. Date defaced. 
EL, XX, Appendix, 209. 

175. Udaypur Stone Inscription, incised on the entrance of Udales- 
vara temple, Udaypur, Gwalior State. In the reign of Jayasimha. Noticed 
in lA., XVIII, 341. 

176. Sambhar Stone Inscription, on a wall at Sambhar, Jaipur State. 
Of Jayasiriiha's time. Mentions Mularaja’s accession in V.S. 998. I A., 
1929, 234-36. 

177. Gala Stone Inscription, in a rumed temple, near Gala, 
Dhrangadra State. In the reign of Jayasimha. S. 1193. JBBRAS., 
XXV, 322. Ltsf, No. 236. 

178. BdTi Inscription, BSli, Jodhpur State. Of the time of Jaya- 
siihha. S. 120. EL, XI, 33. List, No. 261. 

179. Kirddu Inscription, ^iva temple, Kiradu, Jodhpur State. Of 
Jayasiriiha’s time. S. 1198 (?). List, No. 250. 

Kumarapala 

181. Mangrol Inscription, incised in a vdv at Mangroh Of the time 
of Kumarai»la. Records the erection of and grant to a temple of Sahaji- 
gesvara by Mulaka, of the Guhila family, Nayaka of Surastra. V.S. 1202. 
Siriiha Saihvat 32. BPSL, 158. List, No. 268. 
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182. Dohad Inscription, Dohad. Of the time'of Mahamandalesvara 
Vapanadeva of Godrahaka. I A,, X, 159. Ltsf, No 270. 

183. Kiradu Stone Inscription, Kir^u, Jodhpur State. Of the time 
of Kumarapala. S. 1205. List, No. 274. 

184. Chitodgadh Inscription, incised in the Mokalji Temple at 
Chitor. Records Kumarapala’s visit to Chitrakula (Chitor) and his gifts to 
the temple of Samiddhesvara. (V). S. 1207. EL, 421. List, No. 279. 

185. Mt. Abu Inscription, Of the time of Mahamandalesvara Yaso- 
dhavala. List, No. 280. 

186. Chitor Stone Inscription. Of Kumarapala. Date worn out. 

Si WC., 1905-6, 61. 

187. Vadnagar Prasasti, incised in Arjuna Bari (window), near 
Samela talao, Vadnagar. Gives full Caulukya genealogy from Mularaja, 
including Camunda, Vallabha and Durlabha and records the building of a 
fort wall by Kumarapala. S. 1208. EL, I, 293. List, No. 286. 

188. Pali Inscription, engraved on a pilaster close by the sanctum 
in the sabhdmandapa of Somanatha temple, Pali, Jodhpur State. In 
the reign of Kumarapala. S. 1209. ASIWC,, 1907-8, 44-45. List, 
No. 288. 

189. Kiradu Inscription. Of Kumarapala’s time. Forbids killing 
of animals on ^ivaratri etc. S. 1209. EL, XI, 44. List, No. 287. 

190. Ratanpur Stone Inscription, incised on the dome of an old 
Siva temple, outside Ratanpur, Jodhpur. Undated. Object same as in 
No. 189. BPSL, 205-7. List, No. 1523. 

191. Bhdtund Stone Pillar Inscription, incised on a pillar of the 
sabhdmandapa of a ruined temple, Bhatund, Jodhpur. S. 1210. 
ASIWC., 1908, 51-52. 

192. Nddol Plate. Of the time of Kumarapala. Nadol, Desur. 
Dist., Jodhpur. Grant to Jaina temples. S. 1213. lA,, XLI, 202-3. 
List, No. 296. 

193. Bali Inscription, on a lintel in the temple of Bahuguna, Bali, 
Jodhpur. Grant of land in the reign of Kumarapala. S. 1216. AS/IYC., 
1907-8, 54-55. List, No. 307. 
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194. KiradH Inscription, incised in a ^iva temi^, Kiradut 
Jodhpur. S. 1218. Of Kumarapala's time. lA., LXl. 135. l4sf«Na 312. 

195. Girnar Inscription. Of the time of Kumarapala. S. 1215. 
RLARBP.. 346. 

196. Three InscriptionsJrom Udaypur, Gwalior State. (^) Incised 
on the eastern entrance of the great temple, Udayesvara at Udaypur, 
Gwalior. Of the reign of Kumarapala. Issued by his feudatory. Date 
defaced. lA., XVIII, 341. List, No. 315. 

197. (B) Incised on a pillar at the same time as No. 196. Of, the 
time of Kumarapala. (V.) S. 1222. lA., XVIII, 343-44. List, No. 322. 

198. Jalor Stone Inscription. Of the time of Kumsuapala. 
Incised on a lintel in the second storey of a mosque now used as 
topkhdna, Jalor, Jodhpur State. Records the erection of a Jaina temple, 
called Kum(a)ara Vihara of Parsvanatha on the fort of Kanchanagiri, 
Jabalipura (Jalor) by Kumarapala, who was enlightened by Prabhu 
Hemasuri. S. 1221. EL, XI, 54-55. List, No. 321. 

199. Girnar Inscription. Of the time Kumarapala. S. 1222 and 
1223. RLARBP., 359. 

200. Jundgarh Inscription, incised on the Bhutanatha temple, 
Junagarh. Of the time of Kumaraiala. Records erection of two temples 
by the wife of Dhavala of Anahillapatakapura. Valabhl Samvat 850. 
(?) Simha 60. BPS!., 184. List, No. 1381. 

201. Nadlai Stone Inscription, found near the temple of Mahadeva, 
S. W. of Nadlai, Jodhpur. Of the reign of Kumarapala. S. 1228. B/., 
XI, 47-48. List, No. 352. 

202. Prabhds Pdtan Inscription, incised on a stone near the 
temple of Bhadrakali, Prabhas or Somanath Patan, Of the time of 
Kumarapala. Refers to the reconstruction of the Somanatha temple by 
Ganda Brhaspati. Valabhl Samvat 850. BPSI., 186. List, No. 1380. 

Ajayapala 

203. Three Inscriptions Jrom Udaypur, Gwalior. (C) Inscription 
of the time of Ajayapala. The temple of Udayaditya, Udaypur. Grant 
by Ajayapala’s governor, Luijapasaka, to Jsrl Vaidyanatha at Udayapura 
of the Umaratha village. S. 1229. lA., XVIII, 344. List, No. 355. 
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Unjha Temfie Intcription, MaJiadsva temi^e, 

UajM, Baioda State. S. 1231. Ldst^ No. S63. 

205. Coppertiates of Ajayapala, I'fi'xOl", Unknown. Of the 
time of Ajayapaia. Giant of a village by Ma h Smandale^vara 
Vaijalladeva, a Cahuyaija, for the mainteoance of a satra etc. S. 1231. 
lA.. XVIII, 80. I4s#, No. 361. 

Bhima II 

206. Kiraifu Inscription. Of the time of Bhima II. Refers to 
the installation of Some^ara's image. S. 1235. EL, XI, 72. List, No. 381. 

207. Kira4u Inscription, ^iva temple, Kiradu, Jodhpur State. 
Of Kumarapala's time. lA., LXII, 42. List, No. 381. 

208. Patan Inscription of Bhima. S. 1236. List, No. 386. 

209. Dixera Image Inscription, Dlwra, Dungarpur. S. Rajputana. 
S. 1253. An. Report Rajputana Museum, 1914-15, 2. List, No. 435. 

210. Copperplate grant of Bhima II, Patan. Grant by Bhima 
of a plough of land to a Brahmaija. S. 1256. lA., XI, 71. List, 
No. 438. 

211. Kadi Plates Bhima II, ll" x 12i". Grant of the Indiia 
village to the temples of Bhimesvara and Lilesvaia between the villages 
Karira and Malakatari by Bhimadeva. S. (12) 63. lA., VI, 194. List, 
No. 451. 

212. Timana Plates, lOi" x 7i", Timajja, Bhavnagar. Grant 
of land to 2 temples of ^i\-a at Talajha by a Mehara King Jagamalla, 
under Bhima 11. S. 1264. lA., XI, 337. List, No. 452. 

213. Abu Inscription. Of the time of Bhima II. Records the 
erection of and repair to several temples at Kanakhala by a priest 
Kedaiarasi. S. 1265. lA., XI, 220. List, No. 454. 

214. Plates of Bhima II, 111" a 7|", Unknown. Records grants of 
land etc. by Somaraja, M. Pratibari of Somstt&'mandala, under 
Bhima. S. 1266. Sithha S. 96. lA., XVIII, 108-116. L»s<, No. 455. 

215. Sndhara's DevaPatan Prasasti, Devapattan or Somnatb. 
Inscribed on a stone now in the wall of the fort at the same placet 
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Of the time of Bhlma II. Records the a:ft:tiOQ of two Vi^QU temples 
and one of ^iva by ^tidhata at Devapattan. S. 1273. EI^ II, 437. 
List, No. 467. 

216. Bharana Inscription, Bharaoa, Jamnagar. Of the time of 
Bhlma II. Records the building of a vapiba (well) and proviskm 
for its upkeep by Samvatsiha, a governor of Bhima. S. 12 (7)6. BPS!., 
204. List, No. 471. 

217. Plates qf Bhima II, 9^"x 111", Kadi (?). Records.grant of 
Nataull village by Bhlma to the temple of Mulesvara at Maodali. 
M., VI, 199. Lfs/,No. 481. 

218. Three Jain Inscriptions of the time of Bhima II, temple of 
Neminatha, Abu. Record the construction of the temple of Neminatha at 
Abu by Tejahpala. S. 1287. EL, VIII, 200, 204, 203. List, No. 487. 

219. Plates of Bhima II, 14" x 15". Records grant of a village to 
the temples of Analesvara and Salakhanesvara built by SoluhkI Rana 
Lunapasakaat Salakhanapura. V.S. 1287. /A., VI,201. Ltsf,No.486. 

220. Jain Inscriptions of the time of Bhima II, Neminatha temple 
Abu. Nos. IV-XVIII. Refer to the construction of Devakulikas by 
Tejahpala. S. 1288. El., VIII, 223-226. List, Nos. 492-506. 

221. Plates of Bhima II, 111;'' x 14", Kadi (?). Grant of a village 
by Bhima to the same temples as in No. 219. S. 1288. I A., VI, 203. 
List, No. 490. 

222. Jain Inscriptions of the time of Bhima II, Neminatha temple, 
Abu. Nos. XIX-XXIII. Refer to the construction of Devakulikas by 
Tejahpala and others. S. 1290. EL, Will, 226. Lfs/, Nos. 510-14. 

223. As in No. 222. Nos. XXIIl-XXXI. Object same as in 
No. 222. S. 1293. £/., VIII, 227-29. List, Nos. 518-24. 

224. Ganesar Inscription, Gaijesar, near Dholka. Records the 
erection of a porch of Gaqesvara temple by Vastupala. S. 1291. WMR., 
Rajkot, 1923-24, 18. List, No. 516. 

224(a), Plates of Bhima II, ll|"x 14|’', Kaiji (?). Grant of some 
land by Bhlma II to Vitame^ra temple built by Rana Virama, son of 
Luqa^saka in Ghusadi. S. 1295. lA., VI, 205. List, No. 526. 
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225. N’agar IneoripHont N^r, Kathiamr^ Records repairs io , 
the images of Ratnadevi and Rajadevi, wives of Jayadityadeva. S. 1292. 
WMR., Rajkot, 1923-1924, 18. ^iat. No. 517. 

226. Plates qf Bhinta II, 13” x 15”, Kadi (?). Grant of Rajaya- 
slyanl village by Bhima to the temples of Viramesvara and Sumalesvaia 
S. 1296. lA., VI, 206. List, No. 527. 

227. Jain Inscription of the time qf Bhttna II, Neminatha temple, 
Abu. Object same as in No. 222. V. S. 1297. EL, VIII, 229. 

228. Veraval Inaoription of the time of Bhima II, Veraval. 
Records that Bhima (?) built the temple of Somanatha, called Meghanada. 
Date missing. BPSI., 208. 

229. Mount Abu Inscription of Tejahpdla. S. 1297. EL, VIII, 
229. Ltsf, No. 531. 

Miscellaneous 

230. Plates of Jayantasimha or Abhinava Siddharaja, 14" x 15", 
Kadi (?). Records that Jayantasirhha, successor of Mularaja (II), granted 
Sampav^ village to the temples Analesvara and Salakha^esvara. S. 1280. 

I A., VI, i96. List, No. 478. 

231. Plates of Trihhuvanapala, ll” x 13^", Kadi (?). Records 
that Tribhuvanapala, successor of Bhima II, granted Bh^sara village to a 
satra. S. 1299. M., VI, 208. List, No. 534. 

Caulukya (Vaghela) Dynasty. Branch Line 

VISALADEVA 

232. Ahmadabad Pillar Inscription, on a pillar in the mosque of 
Ahmad Shah I, Ahmadabad. Records the making of a Jdli in the mandapa 
of god Uttare^vara in the reign of M. Visaladeva. S. 1308. EL, V, 102-3. 
List, No. 547. 

233. Dabhoi Stone Inscription, incised on a large stone fixed 
in the inner side-wall of the Hira Bhagola Gate, Dabhoi. Building or 
restorati<»i of a temple of Vaidyanatha at Darbhavati (Dabhoi) by 
Visaladeva. S. 1311. EL, I, 20-32. List, No. 549. 

234. Porbandar Inscription, Porbandar. Of the time of Visaladeva. 
S, 1315. WMR., 1921-22, 15. List, No. 556. 
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225. Ha4i Grant, 11" x 15|". Grant of land etc. for the feeding 
of Btahmaijas, and die m^tenance of Balanarayai^ and RupaaarayaQa 
temples by Ranaka M. Mandaleivara Samantasimha of Varddhi-;^tft(tA(t. 
S. 1317. M., VI. 210-13. List. No.' 557. 

Arjonadeva 

236. Veraval Grant, temple of Har^ta Mata, Veraval. Of the 
time of M. Arjunadeva. Giant for maintenance of a mijigiti (masjid). 
Four eras, (l) Rasula Uakmada (Hijra) 622, (2) V. S. 1320, (3) 
Valabhl 945, (4) Sitnha 151. lA., XI, 241-45. List, Nos. 565 
and 1384. 

237. Kantela Inscription,, Kantela, Kathiawar. Of the time of 
Arjunadeva. S. 132. MSQJ., XIV, 242. List, No. 566. 

238. Rav Stone Inscription, engraved on a memorial slab at Rav, 
60 E. of Bhuj, Cutch. Of the time of Arjunadeva. Building of a step* 
well at Rav. S. 1328. Noticed in lA., VI, p. 191. BG., I, 204, fn. 3. 
Published in ASWI., II, (AKK)., and in PO., Ill, 20. 

239. Oimar Stone Inscription, in the mandapa trf Ganadhara, 
situated to the west of the main temple of Neminatha. Of the time of 
Arjunadeva. Grant of the right of engraving inscriptions. S. 1330. 
MSQJ,, XIV, 242-43. PO., Ill, 21. List, No. 580. 

Sarangadeva 

240. Cutch Inscription, Unknown. Date missing, before S. 1332 (?). 
PO., Ill, 22. 

241. Khokhrd Stone Inscription, incised on a pdlia at Khokhra, 
Cutch. Mutilated. Of the reign of M. Sarangadeva. Mentions a minis¬ 
ter Kanha. S. 1332. M., XXI. 276-77. List, No. 585. 

242. Amaran Inscription, Amaran, Navanagar State. Of the reign 
of Sarangadeva. Benefaction of a garden for the worship of Sumatisvami. 
S. 1333. PO., Ill, 25. List, No. 589. 

243. British Museum Inscription. Of the reign of Sarangadeva. 
S. 1335. List, No. 594. 

244. Cintra Stone Inscription, incised on a long slab of black 
stone, now at Cintra, Portugal. “ Originally belonged to a temple at Soma- 
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n&tha'\ It is a prakmtti and records boielactions of a LakuUa P^pata 
a^catic Tripuiantaka tO' Samaoatha. Mentions linga-prati^tha mahotsava, 
which toc^ place ia S. 1343. £/., I, 271-87. Z/M/, No. 611. 

243. Vanthli Inscription, Vanthli, Kathiawar. A memorial stone 
in memory of Haripala, a Ras^kuta, a friend erf the M. M. Vijayananda, 
of Vamanasthali. S. 1346. PO., Ill, 26. List, No. 624. 

245A. Anavada Stone Inscription, Anavada, Patan. In the reign 
of Sarahgadeva. Gifts etc. for the worship of Krsi^. 5. 1348. I A., XLl, 
(1912), pp. 20-21. Lijf, No. 631. 

246. Abu Inscription, Temple of Vastupala, Abu. Levying tax for 
the upkeep of the temple. Noticed in/A., VI, 191. S. 1350. PO., 
July. 1938, 69, 

247. Cambay Stone Inscription, Temple of Cintamani Parsva- 
natha, Cambay. In the reign of Sarahgadeva. S. 1352. BPSI., 227. 
List, No. 639. 

248. Veraval Image Inscription, Veraval. Dedication of an image 
of Govardhana. “ Valabhi S. 927 = V. S. 1302.” EL, II, 302. 

Karna II 

249. Mangrol Inscription, on a stone pillar, near Jumma Masjid, 
Mangrol. Fragmentary. Of Karna II (?). S. 135. PO., Ill, p. 73. 

Miscellaneous Inscriptions 

(a) KATHIAWAR 

250. Palitdna Plates of Sdmanta Simhdditya, 9?” x 7i", Palitana. 
In the Garulaka family, Senapati Varahadasa (I), his sons Samanta 
Maharaja Bhattisura and Varahadasa (II), the latter's son Siihhaditya 
who grants a field etc. (G.) S. 255. EL, XI, 17. List, No. 1323. 

251. Dhinki Grant of Jalkadeva, 9j" x 5", Dhinki (or Dhingi 
or Dhaniki), S. E. of Dwarka. ^ti Jaikadeva, lord of Sorastra-wo'wdaZa, 
grants the village Dhenika in Bhumilika-ma«da/a. (V) S. 794. I A., XII, 
155. List, No. 17. 

252. Morbi Plates of Jd'inka, Second plate only. (G.) S. 585. 
I A., II, 257. List, No. 1378. 
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253. Two Copperplates of the time of Maheftdrapala of Kanauf, 
A. Plates of Balavarman. Not mentioned, Una, KSthiawar. Mahd- 
samanta grants the village of Jayapura to a temple of the Sun. 
Valabhi Samvat 574. EL, IX, 1. List, No. 1379. 

B. Plates of Avanivamutn II. Mahasamanta Yoga (Avani- 
varman II) grants Ambuka village to the same Sim temple as in A. 
(V.) Samvat 956. Ibid., 2. List, No. 41. 

254. Grant of Dharanivardha of Vadhvdn, 12" in height, 
Haddala, near Wadhwan, Kathiawar. Mahasamantadhipati Dhaianl- 

■ varaha, feudatory of Rajadhitaja Mahipaladeva grants the Vithkala 
village to Mahesvaracarya, son of ^ivadevacarya of Amarddaka sect, 
^ka 839. I A., XII, 190. List, No. 1086. 

(b) SOUTHERN GUJARAT 

255. A New Copperplate Grant from the Broach District, 
12ff" X Off". Sunev Kulla, Hansot, Broach District. Samgamasiriiha 
grants Sonavva village to some Brahmaijas of Broach (Cedi or Kataccuri) 
S. 292. JBBRAS., XX, 211; EL, X, 72. Bhandarlar’s List, No. 1204. 

Kataccuri Inscriptions 

256. A Gurjara (^ant, 8" x 3|", Sankheda, Second plate only. 
Writer Sandhivigrahika Aditya Bhr^ika. S. 346. EL, II, 20. Bhan- 
darkar’s List, No. 1205. Supposed to be a Gurjara grant but should 
be assigned to the Katoccurl period. 

257. A grant of Sdntilla, General of NirihuJlaka, 8^" x 3i", 
Sankheda. Second plate only, ^ntilla, a general (Baladhikrta) under 
Bhogikapala Nirihullaka, a vassal of ^nkarana (i. e., ^amkaragaija) 
grants a village. No date. EL, II, 21. 

258. Abhond Plates of ^ankaragina, 9l" x 7’', Kaiavana, Nasik 
District. Sahkaiagaga grants some land in Kallavana village, S. 347, 
EL, IX, 296, Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1206. 

259. Vadner Plates of Buddhardja, IOt" x 8" (about), Vadner 
(?), N^ik District. Buddharaja grants the village Vatanagara (Vadner) 
in Vatanagar-hfioga to a Brahmana. S. 360. EL, XII, 30. Bhandarkar’s 
List, No. 1207. 
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260. Sarsaxtani Plates of Buddharaja, lOf' x 7|", Pidia, Barcxk 
State. Biddharaja grants a village in Bhanikaccha-vt^3»a. S. 361. 
EL, VI, 294. Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1208. 

261. Batumra Grant oj Nikumbhallasakti, 1% x 5^", Bagumra. 
Grant of a village Balisa in Treyan^a-aAdra to a Brahamana from 
Vijaya Aniruddhapuri by Nikumbhallakikti of the Sendiaka family, 
S. 406. I A., XVIII, 265. List, No. 1215. 

Cahamana 

262. Haiisot Plates, lli'xSV', Hansot, Broach District. Grant 
of a village etc. by the Cahamana Bhartivaddha, a vessal of Naga- 
valoka in Akruresvara-w^jw. (V.) S. 813. EL, XII, 197. L»s#, No. 20. 

Paramara Inscriptions 

263. Two Harsola Copper Plates, Harsola, Prantlj Taluka, Ahma- 
dabad District. Grant of two villages Kumbharotaka and Sihaka in 
Mohadavasaka-vt'W^ to a Nagara Brahmana from Anandapura by Siyaka. 
S. 1005. EL, XIX, 236, List, No. 64. 

264. An Odd Plate, Ahmadabad, 138" x 7s". Second Iialf of a grant. 
Of (Paramara) Siyaka. S. 1026. EL, XIX, 178. List, No. 78. 

Caulukyas of Lata 

265. Surat Plates of the Cdlukya Mahamatidalesvara Kirtirdja of 
Ldtadesa. Grant by the Rastrakute Chief Samburaja. Kirtiraja, son of 
Goggiraja, grandson of Barappa, who was the son of Nimbarka, ^aka 940. 
Noticed in VOJ-, Vll, 88. List, No. 1088. 

266. Suraf Plates of Trilocanapala, Not known. Trilocanapala, 
son of Vatsaraja, son of Kirtiraja grants a village in Erathana 900. 
Saka 972. /A., XII, 201. Lis/, No. 1092. 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLES 

(1) Western Ksatrapas (including the Ksaharatas)’ 

Bhumaka 

Nahapana Dinlka “ 

I_ I 

I Daksamitra " Rsabhadatta 
Ghsatnotika. (Ins. Nos. 2-13) 


Castana 

i 

Jayadaman 

Rudradaman (l). (i^ka) 52 and 72* 


Damaghsada 
(Damajadasri) I 


Satyadaman JIvadaman 


Rudrasena I. (Saka) 127’ Sanghadaman Damasena 


Prthivisena Damajadasri (II) 

Is\’aradatta 


1 

V^iadaman 

1 

^ 1 1 
Yasodaman Vjjayasena 

1 

Damajadasri (III) 


I 

Rudrasena 11 



Vjsvasimha Bhartrdaman 

Visvasena 

’ After Rapeon, Catalogue of Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, p. cliii. 
* Those In Italics did not role. ’ Knows dates from Inscriptions. 
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Rudrasiihlia (I) daughter=Andhra King 

(Saka) 103’ Pujumavi 



A^^4Hdix B 


Svami’Jivadaman 

_I 

I 1 

Rudrasimha 11 Svami-RudradiniaQ (II) 

I (^)228‘ 1_ 

! ' ' 

Yasodaman II Svami-Rudrasena III daughter 

(^) 232 ■ I 

I I 

Svami-Simhasena Svami-Satyasithha 

I I 

Svami-(Rudra)sena IV Svami-Rudrasimha III 

(2) Guptas. (Ins. No. 14) 

Candragupta II, son of Samudragupta. 

I 

Kumaragupta I. 

Skandagupta G. (S.) 136-138. 

(3) Traikutakas. (Ins. Nos. 15-17) 

Indradatta 

Dahrasena (Cedi) S. 207. 

I 

Vyaghrasena (gana). (Cedi) S. 241, 245. 

(4) Kataccuria (Ins. Nos. 256-60) 

Krsnaraja 

"l 

^ankaragana ( Cedi) S. 347. 

I 

Buddharaja (Cedi) S. 360, 361. 

‘ Known dates from inscriptionB, 


4 
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(5) Crurjjaras ol Broach. (Ins. Nos. 24-33 ) 

Dadda (I) 

I 

Jayabbata (I) Vltaraga 

I 

Dadda (II) Prasantar^a (Cedi) S. 380, 385, 391, 392. 

1 

Jayabbata (II) 

I 

Dadda (III) Babusabaya 

I 

Jayabbata (III) (Cedi) S. 456. 

I ■ 

Ahirola 

1 

Jayabbata (IV) (Cedi) S. 486. 

(6) Western Calukyas of Navasarika. (Ins. Nos. 34-40) 

Dharastaya Jayasimhavarman, son of Pulakesin II 


^ryakaya Sjiladitya (Cedi) S. 421, 443. 

; 1 

Jayasraya Mangalaraja S. S. 663. Avanijanasraya Pulakesiraja 

( Cedi ) S. 490. 

(7) Cahamanas of Bhrgukaccha. (Ins. No. 262) 
Mahesvaradaman 

I 

Bhimadaman 

I 

Blartrvaddha (I) 

I 

Haradaman 

I 

Dhrubhatadeva 

1 

Bhartrvaddha (II). V. S. 813. 
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(8) RutrakntM (ImiMrUD. (Ins. Sds. 42,44, 52, 55-58) 
Dantivarma (1) 

I 

India (I) 

1 

Govinda (I) 


Karka or Kakka (l) 

__L 


India (II) 

I 

Dantidurga (I). S. 67P' 


Krsna I 


Nanna 

. I 

Sankaragaija 


Govinda (II). i. 692. Dhruva (l) 


Kamba 


Govinda (III) 
716, 726, 
730, 730, 735. 


India (III) 
Founder of the 
Gujarat Branch 


Amoghavarsa (l). 746, 765, 775, 782, 788, 793, 799. 


Krsna (II). 8f0, 822, 832. Daughter 


Jagattunga (II ?). 840. Baddiga or Amoghavarsa (III) 

I 

Indra (IV). 836, 838. _ 

II II 

Daughter Krsna (III) Khottiga Nirupama 
862, 866, 872, | 

_880, (A.D. 950). Kakkala 

I i. 896 

Amoghavarsa (II) Govinda (IV or V ?) ^. 852, 855 (?) (A.D. 976). 


‘ Inacriptions with datet in italics have direct or even indirect bearing on 
Gujarat, 
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(9) 


Rastrakutaa (Feu^tory) of S. Gujuat. (Ins. Nos. 41, 43, 

4f, 46, 47, 48, 49.50, 51, 53, 54) 

Kakka (I) 

I 

Dhrava (I) 

I 

Govinda (I) 

1 

Kakka (II). ^.679. 

I 

Indra (l) or (III) of the Imperial Branch 


Karka (III). 734, 738, 743, 746. Govinda (II). S. 735, 749. 


Dhruva (II). 757. 


Akalavarsa (l) 


Dhruva (III). 789, 806. Unnamed 


(10) Paramaras'. (Ins, Nos. 263-64) 
Siyaka (l), son of Vairisiihha 


Govinda (III) 

I 

Dantivarma (I) 

I 

Krsna (I). 810. 


Vakpati (I) 


Vairisirhha 

I 

Siyaka (II) J^ri-Harsa V. S. 1005, 1026, 1029. 


' 1 have not included here the later Paramaras of Malwa who In the 13 tb and 
14th centuries temporarily held parts of Southern Gujarat, 
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<li) Cauluksra* of Lata. (Ins. Nos. 265-65) 
Barappanja 
Gogfgiraja 

I, , 

Klrtitaja S. 940 

Vatsaraja 

1 

Trilocanapala S. 972. 


(12) Maitrakas of Valabhi. (Ins. Nos. 59-157) 

SemPati Bhatakka (Bhatarka) 

_ I _ 

I 1 I 

Sendpati Maharaja Dronasiihha (G.) S. 183 M. Dhruvasena (I). 
Dharasena (I) (G.) S. 206, 207, 

210, 216, 217, 
221, 226 


Dhaiapatta 

I ■ 


M. Guhasena S. 240, 246, 247, 248. 

I 

M. Dharasena (II). S. 252, 257, 269, 270. 

I 


islladitya (l) Dharmaditya. S. 286, 287, 290. 


Kharagraha 


Dharasena (III). S. 304. Dhru\'asena (ll) Baladitya 

S. 310, 312, 313, 
320, 321. 


P. MRD. Dharasena IV. S. 326, 330. 
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JU. Dhatasena (II). S. 252. 257, 269, 270, 
Derabhaita 

■ I 

- 1 

Dhruvasena (III). S. 332 (?), 334. 

Kharagraha (II) Dharmaditya (II). S. 337. ^IMitya (II) 

MRD. ^lladitya(IIl). 

I S. 343, 346, 347, 350, 
_! 352, 356, 365 (?). 

I 

MRD. ^Iladipra (IV). S. 372, 376, 381, 382, 387. 

MRD. Slladitya (V). S. 403. 

MRD. Slladitya (VI). S. 441. 

MRD. Siladitya (VII) Dhrubhata. S. 447, 

(13) Capas of Surastra. (Ins. No. 254) 

Vikramarka 

I 

Addaka 

f , 

Pulakesi 

I 

Dbruvabhata 

1 

Dharanivaraha, feudatory of Mahijala of the Impenal 

Pratihara dynasty 

(14) Caulukyaa of Surastra. (Ins. No. 253 A.B.) 

Kalla 

1 

Rajendra (?) 

I 

Bahukadhavala 

1 

Avanivarman (I) 

I 

Balavarman, feudatory of the Imperial Pratihara Mahendrapala. 

I Valabhl S. 574. 

Avanivarman (II), feudatory of the Imperial Pratihara 

Mahendrapala. V.S. 956. 
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05) Caulttkyai—SoUnlds. (Ins. Nos. 158-231) 

Raji ' 

I 

MQlaraja (I). V. S. 1030, 1043, 1051. 


CainuQdaraja 


I ( I 

Vallabharaja Durlabharaja Nagadeva 

I 

Bhimadeva V. S. 1086, 1088,1119. 

_I 


Ksemardja' 

1 

Devaprasada 

1 

Tribhuvanapala 


Karaeva V. S. 1131, 1148. 

1 

Jayasimha V. S. 1186, 1193, 1195, 
1196 (?), 1198, 1200. 


1 f 

Mahlpdla Kumarapala V. S. 1202, 1205, 1207, 1208, 

I 1209,1213,1216,1218,1220 

Ajayapala V.S. 1129 (?), 1231. 1221, 1228 

1 

Mulatija (II) 

I 

Bhlmadeva (II) V. S. 1235, 1253, 1254. 1263, 1265, 1266, 1273, 12(7)6, 
1283, 1287, 1288, 1290, 1291, 1295, 1296, 1297. 


Jayavantasimlia V.S. 1280. 


Tribhuvanapala V.S. 1299. 


> Naisea in italics did not rule. 
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(16) Caululqra*—Vatfhelas (las. Nos. 232-49) 
Arnordja (of Vyaghrapalli) 

Ldvanyaprasdda (of Dhavalakka) 

VIradhavala V. S. 1287,1288. 


Vtrama Visvamalla or Visaladeva PrataPamalla 

V. S. 1308, 1311, 1315, 1317. 1 

Arjunadeva V.S. 1320. 

I 

Sarangadeva V.S. 1332, 1333, 
1335, 1343, 1346, 1348, 1352. 

Karnadeva (II) V.S. 135 + ? 


APPENDIX C 

MULARAJA’S ANCESTRY 

The Gujarat chronicles connect Raji, Mularaja’s father, with a king' 
of Kaiyana-kataka in Kanyakubja (Kanauj). Neither this king nor the 
place is identi^ed. But it is believed that Kaiyana-kataka might be in 
Kanyakubja, and does not necessarily suggest Kalyani of the Calukyas." 

I think that Mularaja ^vas by race a Calukya or Caulukya," but in the 
service of the Gurjara-Pratiharas of Kanauj. When the latter broke up 
in about the 10th century after Mahlpala, Mularaja, perhaps his general, 
who had married in the Capotkato family, overthrew the Capotkatas of 
Anahillapura and founded a new dynasty. It was in essence a Calukya or 
Caulukya family, a character which it maintained till the end. But, 
because it ruled over the country of the Gurjaras (and perhaps many of 
Mularaja’s followers were Gurjaras) the names Gurjaratra etc., came to be 
used with the country over which it ruled. It is not necessary, as it is 
suggested by BUhler,^ that Mularaja, if a Calukya, should have brought the 
southern element in Gujarat, which is actually missing. He or his family 
might have been long in the service of the Gurjara-Pratiharas. 

‘ PBC.,p. 22 callH him Mularajodeva, of the family of Bhuyagada ; while 
KPBC., I. IS calls him Bhnvanaditya. 

* Cf. Ray, DHNI., 11. p. 936. 

° It is difficult to agree with Smith (EHI, p, 396. o. 2) who thinks RaJi, 
Mularaja’s father, the same as King Mahii^a of Kanauj The latter was a 
Gurjara-Pratihara, Mularaja and his ancestors were Canlnkyas. Smith’s suggestion, 
however, that Mularaja may be Mahl^a’s viceroy, I have developed a little differ¬ 
ently. 

* /il., VI, p, 180. 
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PLACE-NAMES (INCLUDING THOSE OF TERRITORIAL 
UNITS, RIVERS AND MOUNTAINS) 

FROM INSCRIPTIONS 


(1) Ksatrapa Intcriptioiii (Nos. 2-13) 
AkiavantI tfurva=apara 
Anupa 
Anartta 
Aparanta 
Daksinapatha 
Girinagara 

Kaccha 

Kukura 

Maru 

Nisada 

Rasopadia-giama 

Sindhu-Sauvira 

Surastra 

R. Suvanusikata (Sonarekha)' 
M. Urjayat (Girnar ) 


EL, VII, 41-42 


>f 

and EL, XVI, 241 
EL, VIII, 41-42 

if 

if 

)f 

EL, XVI, 235 
EL, VIII, 41-42 






(2) Gupta Inscription (No. 14) 

Surastra CIL, III, p. 60 

R. PalasinT „ 

M. Raivataka (Gimar ?) ’ „ 

M. Urjayat (Gimar) „ 


‘ Modern equivalents are given In brackets, 

' For a proper Identlficatioo of this see EL, XXIV, 221-22. 
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(3) TnukuUka Infcriptiont (Nos. 15-17) 

Amraka (Ambach, 25 W, of Kapura) 

Antannandali-vtsaSKi 

Apaianta-deia 

Kanlyas-TadaJcasarika (Tarsari, 

15 W. of Kapura) 

Kapura (Kapura, Ind. Atlas Sheet 
No. 23 (1888) 2l%\ 73*25 ) 

Purohita-^f/(^ 

(6) Territorial Units 
Ahara Kapura' 

Desa Aparanta 
Pallilta Purohita 

Vi^ya Antarmaijdali (territory between the 
rivers Mindhola on the north, and 
Purna on the South) 

(4) KaUccuri Inscriptions (Nos. 256-60) 

Anandapura (Anand 7 Kaira District) 
Bharukaccha-vjsaya 

Brhannarika (Banaiya, H S. of Kawarawara) 
Debhaka (Dabka, 8 from Padra, Baroda State) 
Gorajja-bhoga (Goraj, Halol, Panch Mahal) 
Kumanvadao (Kawarawara, 11 W. S. W. 
from Goraj) 

(6) Territorial Units 
Bhoga Gorajja 
Visaya Bharukaccha 

(5) Inscription of Samgamasimha (No. 255) 

Antarnarmada-wsaya 
Bharukaccha (Broach) 

Sonavva (Sunao Kala, 21*281' N, 72“54*E) 


EL, X, 52 
Ibid., p. 53 
Ibid., XI, 220 


Ibid., X, 52 
/W<f.,-XI, 221 

EL, X. 52 
EL, XI, 220 

IS 

EL, X, 53 

EL, VI, 297 

IS 

Ibid., 298 

II 

IS 

IS 

EL. VI, 298 

II 

EL, X, 272 

ft 

If 


‘ Mm mesOosed io the Natik Ina of Uaavadita, BI., VllI, 82. 
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(b) Territorial Unite 

Visaya Antamamia^ ("between tyXapti 

and the Narmada).’* EL, X, 72 

(6) Inscription of SantUla (No. 257) 

Nigundipadraka (Nagarvsufi, 6 Koe from Dabhoi) El., II, 23 
Pa^^ihrada (Sanidrl, 14 Kos from Dabhoi) „ 

^ri Pari>aka (Paniu, 5 Kos from Dabhoi) „ 

Tandulapadraka (Tandalaja, 14 Kos from Dabhoi) „ 

(7) Gurjjara Inscriptions (Nos. 24-33) 


Abhicchatra 

I A., XIII. 119 

Akruresvara-vfsoya 

I A., XIII, 82 

Araliiam 

lA., XIII. 116 

AUvipajaka 

El., V, 40 

Bharukaccha 

I A., VII, 61-63, 
XVII, 183-200, 
XIII, 86, 115 

Bherajjika 

I A., XIII, 87 

Chhirakaha (E)' 

I A., V, 114 

Dahithali (N) (Dethali) 

I A., VII, 61-63 

Darapura 

EL, V, 38 

Dhahaddha 

I A., XIII, 78 

Girinagara 

Ibid., 80 

Golika (E) 

Ibid., 78 

Goliavali (W) 

lA., V, 140 

Isi (S) = (Isi) 

I A., XVI, 183 

Jambha (W) 

I A., V, 114 

Jambusaras 

lA., XIII, 87 

Jaravadra (N) = (Jolva) 

I A., XVII, 183 

Kaira 

lA., XIII, 81-87, 88 


' This letter ia bracket after the same indicates the direction in which the 
place is situated to the village granted in the inscription. 
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Kanyakubja IA XVII. 183 

Kayava&u b (Kuvan, near Baroda) I A., XIII, 70 
Kemajju in Bharukaccha-vt^ajKi V, 114 

KorilUi-pathaka I A., XIII, 78 

Kookrejrlu (?) 

KsTrasaia in Sangatnakbetalca-vt> 03 » El., V, 39 
Kukkutavallika Ibid. 

Lohika(?) k^-pathaka-ahdra EL, V, 147 
Mannatha in Bharukaccha-vrsa^Kr EL, XXIII, 147 


Nandipuri I A.. XIII, 81-87 and 88; 

El., V, 37-41 

Niguda-CNagod) in KamaijTyasodasata- 
bhukti M., VII, 61-63 

Phalahavadra (S) = (Phalod) Ibid. 

Raidham in Akruresvara-vjsfljw lA., XIII,115 

Samlpodraka in Korilla-^a<ftato /A,, XIII, 78 

Saiikiya (W) = (Sanki) /A.,XVII, 183 

Sihugrima (N) /A., V, 114 

^irisapadraka in Akruresvara-v»>ajw IA., XIII, 91 
^laddbika I A., XIII, 80 

^un^vadaka = (Sunthwad) I A., XIII, 116 


Suvarnapolli in S. K.-visaya 
Tathaumbara = (Bagumra) 
Usilathana (E) 

Vaghaurai (E) 

Varnera (W) = (Walner) 
Vihana (W) = (Vihan) 

R. Varaijda •• (Wandkhari) 


EL, V, 39 
lA., XVII, 183 
Ibid. 


I A., VII, 61-63 
I A., XIII, 116 
/A., XIII. 116 


(b) Territorial Units 

Ahdra 

Lohigakak^pathaka El., XXIII, 147 

Bhukti 

Kamaniya-soda-^ta I A., VII, 60 
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Pathaka 


Korilla 

M.; XIII, 70 

Lohikak^ 

VOC., 55. 

Lohigak&ksa 

EL, XXIII, 147 

Vi?aya 


Akkru-or Akrure-AnkuleB-svata 

lA., XIII, 81-87 and 


lA., XIII. 115 

Bbarukaccha 

I A., V, 114 

Sangama-Khetaka 

EL, V, 38 

Cahamana Inscriptioti (No. 262) 


Arjunadevigrama in Akruresvara-vtsaj^a 

Bhrgukaccha 


Sanjnapadra (?) 


Valabhi 


Varamadevi (?) 

■EL, XII, 202-03 

(b) Territorial Units 


Visaya 


Akruresvara 


Gujarat Cahikya Inscriptions (Nos. 34-40) 

Alluraka = (Alura) 

/A., XVII, 198 

Asatti = (Astgam) 

EL, VIII, 229 

Bahirika-vtsajw 

EL, VIII, 230 

Balisa in Treyani^-aAara 

I A., XVIII, 266 

Belegrama in Gopa-r5??ra 

I A., IX. 123 

Jambusara 

lA., VII, 250 

Kaijibavalahara-vtsaya in Bahirika- 


vi^aya 

EL, VIII, 230 

Karmaneya 


Navasarika 

EL, VIII, 229 

Pariyaya (also called Sandbiyara) in 


Kasakula-vtsays 

lA., VII, 241 
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Osumbhala = (Umbhel) in 
t^eysi.-ahara 
Vijaya-Aniruddhapuri 
Vijayapura 


Karma* 

VOC., 225 
I A., XVIII, 266 
I A., VII, 249 


(bj Territorial Units 

Ahara 

Karmaneya 

Treyanna 

Visaya 

Bahirika 

Kanbavalahara 

Kasakula 

Gopa-r5s/rfl 


VOC., 225 
lA., XVIII,-266 

EL, VIII, 229 
EL, VIII. 229 
lA., VII, 250 
I A., IX, 124 


(10) Raatrakuta Inscriptions (Nos. 41-58) 


Ambapataka (attached to Nagadarika) Eh, XXI, 147 


Ambakagrama (N)=(Ambach) 
Ankottaka (W)=(Ankot) 
Ahkulesvara 


El., I, 53 
I A., XII, 164 
I A., XIII., 69 


Apasundara 

Apuvalla (W)=Abuvel 
Araluvaka (S) 

Badavi (W) 

Bhartharnaka=(Bharthana) 
Brahmanapollika=(Bamroli) 


EL, VI, 292 
EL, I, 55 
EL, I, 55 

JBBRAS., XX, 140 
Ibid. 

(1) JBBRAS., XX, 140 


Brabmanapallika in Mahisaka 
42 viaaya 
Bharukaccha 
Chatuhsari 
Chokhkuti 

Chorugdaka ■= (Chomda) 

Dabala 

Da(ut)e]lemka 


(2) E/., XIII, 80 
I A., V, 147 and XII, 185 
I A., XIV, 202 
EL, VI, 292 
JBBRAS., XX, 140 
EL, XVIII, 252-56 
EL, VI, 292 
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Dhatbyasaha » (Dhuijdesa) 
Dhabadva (N)- (Dhavata) 
Dhayappa (W) 

Dhannavallika (N)=(Dhanoli) 

Canga 

Gau<^ 

Golel 

Golika (E) 

Govattana in Siharakhi Twelve 

Har^pura 

Helapura 

Jadrana (S) = 0antran) 
Jambuvavika (E)"0ambuva) 
Jambusara 

Javalakupakam (N)*=(jolwa) 
Jharivallika “ (Zaroh) 

Jonandha in Treijna-a/tara 
Kalinga 

Kaliyara (W) = (Kalier) 
Kallupallika 
Kammanij ja = (Kamrej) 


EL, XXII, 70-71 
JBBRAS., XX, 140 
E/., XXII, 77 
EL, XVIII, 250 
El., XVIII, 252-56 
El., XVIII, 252-56 
I A., V, 112 
JBBRAS., XX, 140 
El., Ill, 55? 

E/., 1, 55 
EL, XVIII, 252-56 
JA., V, 148 
lA., XII, 164 
JBBRAS., XVI, 109 
El., IX, 32 
El,, XVIII, 250 
JA., XII, 181 
El., XVIII, 252-56 
lA., V, 148 
El., VI, 292 
El., IX, 36 


KaviAesadhi m Variavi-sorfasogmwa 
in KoQkana-vt>aya 
Kanci 

Kantaragrama Katargam, near 
Surat)-vjsaya 
Kapltha 

K&pi\a-mahasthafia 
Karan javasahika 
Karahnda-vt^ya 
Kavaloika (N) 

Karpatavaijijya=(Kapadvanj) 

K^draha 

Kaiahrada 

Kasthaman<fapa (N)=(Kathmaijd\a) 


JA., XIII, 69 
El., XVllI, 252-56 

El., XXII, 70-71 
El., VII, 26 
EL, VII, 36 
JBBRAS., XX, 140 
El., XVIII, 249 
E/., XXII, 77 
EL, I. 52 
EJ., I, 55 
JA., XIV, 202 
JBBRAS., XX, 140 
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Kas^purl (W) 

JBBRAS., XVI, 105 

Kavarika-vtfa^w 

EJ., XXII, 70-71 

KeradavallT (S) 

EI^ I. 55 

Kerala 

XVIII, 252-256 

Kevauja in Khetaka-M<tfl<2a^a in 


EL, VII, 40 

Khaurachhaka in Trenna.-ahara 

I A., XII, 185 

Khe^ka 

EI^ XVIII, 252-56; 
JBBRAS., XX, 140; 

El., I, 55 

Kotipura in Kapika 

JA., V, 147 

Kosala 

EL, XVIII, 252-56 

Khairoda (E and N) 

JBBRAS., XVI, 105 

KundJravallika (E) 

I A., XII, 185 

Kurundaka = (Kurundw^ on the 
sahgatna of the Krishna and the 

Godavari) 

EL, IX, 28 

Lala-desa 

EL, IX, 32 

Likkavalli 

EL, XXII, 77 

Lingatadagika (E) = (^ankartalao) 

Ibid. 

Magadha 

EL, XVIII, 252-56 

Malava 

it 

Mahisaka-42-vtsaytt 

EL, XXII. 77 

Manyakhete 

EL, VII, 40; XVIII, 249 

Maijkanika-hkMif* = (Maijkani) 

JBBRAS., XX, 140 

Mayurakhandi 

EL, VI, 242 

Miriyathana (Meerajgaon) 

EL, VI, 242 

Mogalika (S) 

EL, IX, 32 

Molvasaka (N) 

JA., XII, 185 

Mottaka (Brahmana Sthatut) 

lA., XII, 185 

N^asarika 

EL, XXI, 147 

Nambhi (Nadida) 

EL. IX, 36 

Navda 

EL, XXII, 77 

Nandagrama (W) 

El., XVIII. 250 

Nasika-cfeia 

I A., XI, m 
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Navalika (W) 

EL, I, 55 

Odiaka 

BL, XVHI, 252 

Padhamastana (N) = (Pathron) 

EL, XXI, 70-71 

Padhavaijaka 

I A., XIII, 69 

Panthoda (E) =• (Panthora) 

BL, I, 55 

Parahacoka in Karmantapura 116 

lA., XII, 181 

Pa^liputra 

EL, IX, 28 

Pippalachcha (S) 

' JBBRAS., XVI, 109 

Pusilavalli in Ka^hrada 

I A., XIV, 202 

Rattajjuna — (Ratajan, 24 N. N. E. 

of 

Rasin) 

EL, VI, 242 

Ruhnada (N) " (Runad) 

lA., V, 148 

Runand 

I A., V, 112 

Rnnddha.-Da'saka 

EL, I, 55 

Rurivalhka 

EL, XVIII, 250 

Sajjodaka(E) = (Sajod) 

JBBRAS., XX, 140 

Sambandbi in Mahkanika-bltulili 

JBBRAS., XX, 140 

SamkI (W) = (Sanki) 

EL, IX, 32 

Samipadraka 

JBBRAS., XX, 140 

Sambapura 

JBBRAS., XXI, 147 

Samjanapattana 

EL, XVIII, 250 

Samagaon 

EL, VII, 40 

Sarvamangalasatta outside Kheteka 

I A., XIV, 202 

Sihuka 

E/., VII, 40 

Sthavarapallika-vtsaya 

JBBRAS., XVI, 109 

Suhila-v»?aya 

EL, XXII, 70-71 

Tasilavalli 

lA., XIV, 196 

Tenna = (Ten) 

EL, IX, 36 

Tigavi (Tugaon) 

EL, VI, 242 

Thurnavi 

lA., V, 151 

Tolejaka (E) 

EL, IX, 32 

Ujjayini 

EL, XVIII, 252-56 

Umbara = (Bagumra) 

EL, IX, 32 

Uppalahatthaka (S) “ (Uplat) 

EL, XVIII, 250 


6 
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U ttarapadhivai^aka 

/A..XIII, 69 

VaddavalH (W) - (Valod) 

El., XXII, 70-71 

ValTsi 

EL, IX, 36 

Vatanagara-xnsajMi in Nasika-c^esa 

I A., XI, 162 

Vatapadraka (E) 

lA., V, 151 

Vadapadraka = (Baroda) in 


Ankottara 84 

I A., XII, 164 

Vagghaccha (N) - (Vaghodia) 

I A., XII, 164 

Valacha (E) 

lA., XIII. 69. 

Vallurika or ) in Ruriddha-Daia^ 


Vyaghrasa i Karpa^vanijya 

[ EL, IX, 55 

= (Vaghas NE. of Kapadvanj) 

) 

Varadapallika (E) = (Bardoli) 

EL, IX, 36 

VaLnaivi-sodaiagratna in Konkana- 

I A., XIII, 69 

visaya 


Variavipattana 

lA., XIII, 69 

Vattara (W) 

JBBRAS., XVI, 109 

Vanga 

EL, XVIII, 252-56 

Vengi 


Vavviyana (N) = (Baben) 

EL, IX, 36 

Vavulala (Baboolgaon) 

EL, VI, 242 

Vasavaka 

lA., XIII, 69 

Veisuharika (N) 

lA., XIII, 69 

Varahagrama (Wurgaon) 

EL, VI, 242 

Vinhuchavalli 

I A., XIV, 196 

Vitkhavalli 

EL, I, 55 

VorTvadraka 

lA., XIV. 202 

Zaroli 

EL, XVIII, 250 

Rivers 


Kalluvi “ (Kalu) 

EL, XVIII, 250 

Godavari 

EL, VII, 40 

Maddapi = (pwhaps Mindhola) 

EL, XXII, 70-71 

MandakinI 

EL, VI, 287 

Narmniad^ 

lA., XII, 185 
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Puravi = (Puim, near Navsari) EJ., VI, 286; XXII, 70-71 
Sinha ■■ (Slna) 

Vehiccha I A., XIV, 202 

(bj Territorial Units 

Ahara 


Trenqa 

I A., XII, 185 

Bhukti 

Rasijana 

EL, VI, 242 

Mankanika 

JBBRAS., XX, 140 

De'sa 

LaU (containing Khetiika.-tnandala) 

EL, VII, 36 

Nasika 

EL, IX, 32 

Mandala 

Khetaka 

EL, VII, 40 

La^ 

EL, III, 55 

Pathaka 

Uppala 

EL, XVIII, 250 

Visaya 

Kantaragrama 

EL, XVIII, 249 

Karahnda 

EL, XVIIl, 249 

Kaakula 

JBBRAS., XVI, 109 

Kavarika 

EL, XXII, 70-71 

Komkaiia 

lA., XIII, 69 

Mahisaka 42 

EL, XXII, 77 

Sthavaiapallika 

JBBRAS., XV1, 105 

Vatanagara in Nasika-desa 

EL, IX, 32 

Group of Villages 

Ankottaka 84 

lA., XII, 160 

Harsapura 750 

EL, I, 55 

Karmantapura 116 

lA., XII, 181 

Karpatevaijiiya 84 

EL, I, 55 

Runddha 10 

EL, I, 55 

Sihaiakhi 12 

EL, 111,53 

Variavi 16 
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(11) Paramara Inscriptions (Nos. 263-64) 

Anandapura — (Vadnagar, Kheralu 

taluka) EL, XIX, 243 

Khejaka-mantiala EL, XIX, 240 

Kumbharojaka-gmwifl = (Kamrod, 

13 E. of ModSsi) EL, XIX, 242 

Mohadavasaka-visa^KX ~ (Mohadasa or 

Modasa, Prantij taluka) EL, XIX, 242 

Sifaakagrama = (SIka, 85 of Modasa) El., XIX, 242 

(b) Territorial Units 

Mandala 

Khetaka EL, XIX, 240 

Visaya 

Mohadavasaka EL, XIX, 242 

River 

Mahinadi (having a temple of Sivanatha) EL, XIX, 242 

(12) Caulukya Inscriptions (from Lata) (Nos. 265-66) 

Agastyatirtha ^ 

Bahunadasva (W) 

£rathana-900 
Indotthana (S.W.) 

Kanyakubja 

Kurunagrama 

Lata-(desa) 

Nagamba (E) 

Talapadraka (N) 

Tembaruka (N.W.) 

Tantika (El " XII, 202 

Vatopadra (S.E.) i 

Vi(di?) eWsvdsa-pathaka 1 

(b) Territorial Units 

De'sa 

Lab 

Pathaka 

Vi(di?) ellsvara 
Group of Villages 
Erathana-900 
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(IS) 


Maitralca Inacriptiona (Nos. 59-157) 


Agastikagrahara in Malavaka 

Aikalika 

Akrolaka 

Ak^saraka-/>ra^o in HVA. 
Aii^TBsaksL-prdveiya in HVA. 
Alindaka 


El., VIII, 189 
EL, XI, 83 
EL, XI, 112 
EL, III, 318 
EL, XI, 109 
lA., VII, 76 


Amakarkupa in HVA. in Surastra- 
visaya 

Amadasaputra in GhasarBi(&-pathaka 
Anandapura 

Anartapura 

Antaratra in Surastra 

Antarapallika in Surastra 
Anumamji-^ravcsata 


WMR., 1925-6, 14 
JBU., Ill, I, 83 
lA., VII, 79: CIL, III, 
173 

I A., VII, 72; ABOL, 
IV, 40 

BPS/., 63,54; C/i., Ill, 

164 

EL, XIII, 339 


Asilapathaka in Kbetaka-a/tam-vuajia 
Bahumula (l) Vatapallika-s/^a/t in 

Surastra JBBRAS., I, 52 

(2) b«longing to Vatsatha- 


lika-praya 

Bahubataka in Suryapura-wisoyo 

Bandari j idxi-paihaka 

Barataka 

Bhadradranaka 

Bhadrenika in Surastra 


I A., V, 206 
IA.,\l, 12 
lA., VII, 72 
lA., IX, 238 
I A., IX, 238 

(1) VOJ., VII, 297 

(2) EL, XVII, 109 

(3) XIX, 125 

(4) JBBPAS.,(NS)., 1,65 
BPS/., 35 

EL, XI, 109 
I A., XV, 336 

(1) BPSL, 42 

(2) lA., VI, 13 


Bhadrapattana 
Bhaltara m HVA. 

Bharukaccha 

Bhasanta in Ka,^-pathaka in Surastra 
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Bhattakapatia in Surastra 

Bhattika 

Bhondanaka in Vatanagara-s/AoZt 

Bhrama 

Bhramapura 

Bhumbhusa 

Biamilanaka 

Candraputraka in Malacaka-vtsajxj 
Chhedakapadraka in HVA. 


WMR., 1925-26. 13; 
JBBRAS^ (NS)., Ill, 
184 

JBBRAS., I, 74 
EL, XI, 180 
I A., XV, 188 
M., XV, 187 
lA., XIII, 160 
lA., IX. 238 
EL, VIII, 194 
EL, XV, 255 


Citrakasthalya in Kadampadraka- sthali EL, XI, 83 


Co^yanaka 

Cossarim in Khetaka-a^ra 
Dabhaka in Kalapaka-^/Aaka 


Deccanaka in HVA. 

Damaripataka in Vahapalika-s^Aa/t 
Dandasa 

Danturapura in Mandali-dran^a 

Da^pura 

Desenaka 


JBBRAS., (NS),. I, 29 
EL, XIII, 339 
WMR., 1925-26, 14; 
JBBRAS,{KS).,1U 
186 

JBBRAS., I, 73 
BPSL, 35-39 

BPS/., 48: lA., XI, 
309 

JBU., Ill, 87 
I A., X, 284 
EL, IV, 74 


Desurakstijja in Simhapallika-^/Ijajfca 
in Khe^a-aAarff 

Devabbadrapallika in Dbaraketha- 
sthali 

Devaraksitapataka in Nimbakupa- 
sthali 


I A., VII, 75 
lA., VI. 9 
EL, XI, 83 


Devakulapataka (1) JBBRAS., I, 72 

(2) EL, VIII, 195 

Deyapalli in Nagara-/iatkaka in 
Kheteka-kedara (alwra?) JBAS., X, 972 


Deyathaligrama 


I A.. X, 284 


Dhammanahaddika El„ VIII, 194 

Dhamnar 
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Dhulusa in SsipBiS&-sthali 
Dhu» in ^yasa-s^Aalt 
Dinnanaka 

Dinnaputra in Suras^ 

Diponaka in Bilvakhata-s^A 0 /t 

Dombhi 

Dombhi-^ama 

Dronika 

Duhuduhu in Nae&tais3.-paihaka 
Gahana 


BPSI., 48 
I A., XI, 309 
I A., IX, 238 
JBBRAS., XI. 344 
I A., XV, 187 
I A., XIII. 160 
cm., Ill, 164 
VOJ.. VII, 297 
JA., XV, 337 
JBAS., VII. 972 


Ganduka „ 

Ghrtalaya-6kumi in ^ivabhagapura- /A., VII, 79 
visaya 

Giriviligrama (E) lA., X, 284 

Gorakesa JBBRA S., I, 52 


Guddapaliika 


JA.,XV, 337 


Hariyaqaka in Aksasaraka in HVA. El., Ill, 319; 

JBBRAS., I, 21 


Hastihrdaka in Sirivataka-s/Aa/i WMR., 1925-26, 14 


Hastikapallika in Konaka-^</> 0 i^ in 
Khotaka-dAara-vtsoyo 

Hastavapra 


Hastavapra-a^ra 

Indranipadraka in Pusyanaka-s#AaI» 

Isikanaka in Ambareiju-stlialt 

i s varadevasenaka 

Jambusara 

Jaini^apalli 

Jotipadiaka 

Jyestanaka in HVA. 


JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 69 

(1) lA., V, 314 

(2) JBBRAS., (NS)., 
Ill, 186; (3) Ibid., 
(NS)., I, 65 

(1) El., XVI, 17; 
{2) JBBRAS.,XX, 2; 

(3) El., XV, 257 
I A., XIV, 328 
ABOI., IV, 33-37 
I A., VIII, 304-5 
EL, VIII, 189 

I A., XV, 337 
lA., VII, 70 
EL, XIX, 304 
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Kadambapadraka-5//uz/t 
Kalaha^ka in HVA. 
Knlakseyataka in Surastra 
l^\a.^eis&-pathaka in Surastra 
Kalapaka 


Kalasamaka 

Kakkapadra in Ka)ipaka-^/A 0 /ba 

Kakkijja in Pusyanaka-s<AaJ» 

Kantaragrama-?odas<r<a-v*s«yfl 

Karkijja 

Karilyavika 

Karhada-vtsaya 

Ka^rada 

Kasaka 

Kaundinyapura 


Kavitthavika 
Kandajja m Surastra 
KheUkapadraka 
Khetaka 


pradvara 

Khelaka-afcara-vi^ya 
Kikkataputra in Kalapaka-Z'a^Aaifca 

Kolamba in Khetaka-d^ara 
Kortapadraka 
Kukkurinaka 
Kukkuta in HVA. 

Lesudaka 


EL, XI, 83 
EL, XIX, 304 
JBBRAS., I, 72 
ASRWC., 1915-16, 53 
WMR., 1925-26, 14. 
JBBRAS.,{,NS)., IIl| 
186 

JBBRAS., 1, (NS)., 29 
ASi?lVC.,'l915-16, 55 
IA.,XrV, 328 
lA., X, 284 
JBBRAS., XI, 363 
JBAS., VII, 972 
EL, XVIII, 249 
JBBRAS, \, 35 
JBBRAS.,{XS).,l, 58 
WMR., 1925-26, 13 ; 
JJ3B/?AS.,(NS).,III, 
184 

JBAS., VII, 972 
JBBRAS., XI, 33 
JBBRAS., I. 72 
I A., XV, 340; 
JBBRAS., XI, 335; 
JBAS..VU, 972 
JBBRAS., (NS)., Ill, 
185; EL, IV, 76 
M., VII, 72 

(1) JBBRAS., X, 80; 

(2) I A., I, 16 

lA., XV. 336 
EL, XXII. 115 
JBBRAS., (NS)., I. 37 

(1) lA., IV. 204; 

(2) 7A., V, 204 
M„ VII, 68 



Appendix D 


Liptikha^ in Varddhamana-bkwfe/t 

JBBRAS., XI, 344 

Lohaiapadaka 

JBAS., VII. 973 

Lonapadtaka in Lo^apadraka-s/^t 

I A., V, 207 

Madakcm in HVA. 

EL, XI, 106 

Madasara 

ASRIVC., 1915-16,55 

Madasatas 

lA , VIll, 304-5 

Madasara in Mad&sa.m-sthali in 

Surastra 

EL, XXII, 119 

Mahesvaradasanaka in HVA. 

I A., VI, 9 

Mahicchaka 

EL, I, 88 

Mahilabair in Uppalaheb-^/^a&z in 

(1) /d,. VII, 85; 

Khetaka-d/t^ra 

(2) CIL, III, 179 

Malavaka-6/iuft/t 

EL, VIII, 188 

Manc^i-dranga 

EL, XIII, 339 

Moranjijja in Antratra in Surastra 

BPS/., 58; (2) Ibid., 63 

M ulavarmapa^ka 

Naddlyam in Detaka*d/tdra 

EL, XIII, 339 

Nagadinnaka in Rohanaka in Surastra 
Nagara-^//taifea in Khemka-Kedara(?) 

JBAS., VII, 972 

Nandlara in Kantaragama-16 

I A., X, 284 

Nattakaputra 

JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 65 

Na^otka in (Barnbu) vanaka-s/AaW 

EL, XI, 83 

Navagramaka in Malavaka-frAw^/* 

EL, VIII, 181 * 

Niggud in Ghasataka-^//(a^a 

(1) Note (2) JBU., 

Nimbakupa-s/Aa/t 

Ill, P 1 

EL, XI, 83 

Pahmavatika in Kalakstyataka in 
Surastra 

JBBRAS., I, 72 

Palatirolahma 

I A., I. 46 

Pandarakupika(?) (1) 

JBBRAS., XI, 363 

(2) in Pusanaka- 
sthali 

lA., XIV, 328 

Pangulapallika in Ghrt^ya-dkumr in 
^ivabhagapura-vtsaya 

I A., VII, 79 

Patanaka 

JBBRAS., X, 80 


49 
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Pattepaiaka in I>e.)ssiaa.-patha 
^ivabhagapura-vts<z;ya 
Pethavata in Bilvakhata-st^2t 
Pinchhakupikavaha 
Pippalarumakhari 

Prthaputra 

Pulindaka 

Pulidanaka-grdma 

Pushmilanaka 

Haksaraputra in Falatirolakuta 
Raksasaka in Ka^rada 
Samihambara 
^mipadravataka 


El., I, 88 
BPSL, 32 

(1) I A., IV, 104 

(2) EL, XIII, 339 
I A., VIII, 304-5 
I A., Vll, 76 
EL, VIII, 189 
lA., IX, 238 
JA., I, 46 

JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 36 
VOJ., VII, 297 
EL, XIII, 339 


Sangamanakam in Mandali-dranga in 
Khetaka-alwra 
Santaputra 
Sarvativata 
S^rkkarapadraka 

SIhamufaijja 

Sihanaka in Bavanaka(?)-s/IwI* 


EL, XIII, 339 
JBBRAS., I, 72 
VOJ., VII, 297 

(1) JBBRAS., X, 80 

(2) lA., I, 16 

I A., XV, 336 
JBBRAS., I, 37 


Simbapallika-^a/Itai^a in Khetaka- 
ahara 


Simhapura 

Sinakapadraka in Antaratra-v(sa 3 )a 
Sinvatika-s/Iiali 

^ivabhagapura-vjsajw 

^ivatrataijja 

Sudattabhattanaka 

Suryadasa 

Tapasapallika 

Tapasia in HVA. 


(1) JBBRAS., X, 79 

(2) EL, XI, 111 
I A., XIII, 160 
JBBRAS., (NS)., Ill, 

186 

I A., VII, 79 
EL, IV, 75 

JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 66 
lA., VII, 68-70 
JBAS., VII, 972 
EL, XI, 106 
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Tmi?aka in HVA. BI., XI, 106 

Trisangsmaka”*(Tarsamia) in HVA. (1) EL, XVI, 18 

(2) JBBRAS., XX, 2 

Uchchapadra in Pusyanaka-s^Aalt JBBRAS., XI, 361 

Udrapadraka I A., I, 46 

Udumbaragahvara (1) I A., XV, 336 

(2) EL, VIII, 189 

Xi^rgeiahetaL-pathaka in 'Khetaika.-ahara CIL, III, 171-73 
Usingha in Surastra JBBRAS., XI, 33 

Uttapalaka JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 67 


Vaddasomalika in Kolamba in Kheteka- 
ahara I A., XV, 336 


Vajra 

Vajra-gfawa 


I A., XIII, 160 
CIL, III, 164 


Valapadraka 


Valabhl 


EL, XV. 257 

'(1) JBBRAS., XX, 1,8; 

(2) Ibid., (NS)., I, 65, 16, 
25, 51, 58 

(3) EL, III, 319; VIII, 

188; XI, 81, 106, 109 
112, 116; XVI, 17; 
XVII, 106 

(4) /A., XV, 187; X, 283; 

XII, 148 

. (5) ABOL, IV, 38, etc. 


Vanditapalh 

Van^kata 


Varah^a 

Vasukiya 


EL, VIII, 194 

(1) JBBRAS., (NS).. I, 

26, 32 : 

(2) BPSL, 24 
EL, VIII, 189 
EL, XI, 109 


Vatadraha in Ghasaraka Note 

Vata-grama in Dipanaka Petha in 

Bilvakhata-slkal* /A., XV, 187 

Vatanumaka JBBRAS.,(XS)„ 1,73 

Vatapadia(l) (1) I A., IX, 238 

(2) in Ghasaraka-^»//»a^a (2) JBU., Ill, 83 
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Vataprajyaka 
Vatsathalika-^a^Kz 
Vatopadraka in Jbara-sihali 


JRAS., 1895, 379 
I A., V, 206 

(1) SPSL, 32 

(2) I A., XV, 187 

VIraputra I A., 304-5 

Visalapataka 

Visvapalli /A., XV, 336 

Vltakhatta /A., IX, 238 

Vyaghradinnanaka in Aksasaraka JBBRAS., {US),, (l) 32 

Yodhavaka in HVA. in Surastra (l) I A,, I, 45 

(2) JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 
31-32 

Rivers 

Madavi, S. of Nandiaraka-grama JA., X, 284 

M^ijjka in Surastra BL, IV, 75 

Madhumati „ 

Vatsavahaka BI., XI, 83 

(b) Territorial Units 
Ahdra or Aharani 

' (1) /A., 1,45 

(2) Ibid., IV, 204 

(3) Ibid., V, 204 

(4) Ibid., VI, 9 

(5) EL, III, 319 

(6) Ibid., V, 204 

Hastavapra = (Hathab) ^ (7) Ibid., XI, 106 

(8) Ibid., XVI, 17 

(9) Ibid., XIX, 304 

(10) JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 72 

(11) Ibid., I, 73 

(12) Ibid., XX, 2 

^ (13) /Wd.,(NS)., Ill, 116 
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Khe^aka 


I'd) M., VII, 72 

(2) Ibid., 85 

(3) Ibid., XV, 336‘ 

- <'4) BI., XIII. 339 

(5) JBBRAS., I. (NS)., 70 

(6) JBAS., X, 972’ 

. (7) CII., Ill, 171 


Bheda 

Bha^raka 

Bhukii 

Malavaka 

Varddbamana 

Bhumi 

Ghrtalaya in ^ivabh^puta- 
vi^ya 


I A., XV, 187 

EL, VIII, 189 
JBBRAS., XI, 344 


I A., VII, 76 


Drahga 

Mai}(^i 


(1) JBU., Ill, 87 

(2) BL, XIII, 339 

(3) Note 


Nlandali 

Sopokendraka JBBRAS., I, (NS)., 16 

Pathaba 


Bandarijidia in Khetaka-dAara- 

visaya 74., VII, 72 

Daksina-Txitka EL, I, 88 

Ghasaraka JBU., Ill, 83 

1 (8) ASRWC., 1915-16. 55 

(2) JBBRAS., X, 79 

(3) I A., I, 16 

(4) Ibid., VI, 13 

(5) Ibid., (NS)., 186 


' It mentiooa or la read aa " De^aka ”, bat la evidently " Kbetaka ”, 
The reading U '* Khataka Kedira ". 
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Kotyaka in Kbetaka-ahara-visaya 

JBBRAS., I, (NS).. 70 

Nagara 

(1) JA., XV, 337 

(2) JBAS., VII, 972 

(Ak^?) saiaka 

JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 32 

Simhapallika in Khetakn-ahara 

lA., VII, 75 

Uppalaheta 

(1) /A., VII, 85 

(2) CII., Ill, 179 

Padraka 

Bhumbhusa 

lA., XIII, 160 

^ivaka 

If 

Petha 

DIpanaka 

I A..XV, 187 

Prdpa^ 

Aksasamka 

EL, XIII, 339 

Prdvesya ‘ 

Anutnamji 

Ibid. 

Pippalarurhkharl 

Ibid. 

SthaH 

Ambarenu 

ABOL, IV, 40 

Bavanaka (?) 

JBBRAS., I, 37 

Btlvakhata 

(1) BPSl., 32 

(2) lA., XV, 187 

(Biiiibu) vanaka 

EL. XI, 83 

Dharaketha 

I A., VI, 9 

Jhara 

(1) BPSL, 32 

(2) I A., XV, 187 

Lonapadraka 

I A., V, 207 

Madasara in Suristra 

EL, XXII, 119 

Maqdali 

JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 51 

Nimbukuha 

EL, XI, 83 


' Regarded m territorial unite smaller than the ihira, 
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Pusyanaka 

Salpasa 

Sirivataka 

Vahapalika 

Vatanagara 

Vatepallika in Surastra 

Vi^aya 

Antaratra' 

Khe^ka-a/iara 

Malavaka 

^ivabhagapura 

Suryapura 

Sur^tra 


Surastra 


JBBRAS^ (NS).. XI,361 
BPSI., 48 

WMR., 1925-26, 14; 
JBBRAS., (NS)., Ill, 
186 

BPSI., 35-39 
.BA, XJ, 180 
JBBRAS., I, (NS)., 52 


lA., XIII, 160 
lA., VII, 72 
El., VIII, 194 

(1) lA., VII, 19 

(2) EL, I, 88 
I A., VI, 12 
WMR., 1925-26, 14 

(1) ASBW'C., 1915-16,55 

(2) BPSI., 54, 63 
(4) I A., I, 16, 45 
(6) I A., VI, 13 

{7) JBBRAS., (I), (NS)., 
37, 52, 66. 72, 74, 
XI, 345 

(14) WMR., 1925-26, 14; 
JBBRAS., (NS)., 
Ill, 184, 186 

(15) OJha, Note 

(16) EL, XVII, 109 

(No. 250) 


EL, X, 16-22 




(14) Palitana Inscription of Simhaditya 

Darbhacara 
Dvarka 
Elapadra 

Phankaprasravana 


' Also called a pathaka. 
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(15) Dkinki Inacription of Jaikadeva (Na 251) 

Bhumilika = (Ghutnii or Bumli) 

Dhenikagrama ~ (Dhinki) in Bhumi* 
lika-mafi4ala 

Sorasto-mantlolo 

(b) Territorial Unite 

Mandala 

Bhumilika 

Soras^ 

(16) Wadhwaii Inscription of Dharanivaraha (No. 254) 

Addam-deso lA., XII, 193 

(17) Inscriptions of the time of Mahendrapala aS Kanauj 

(Nos. 253A-B) 


Ambulaka in Naksi^pura 84 in 


Saurastra-mant^ala 

EL, IX, 5 

Jayapura 

Ibid. 

Pedhillika 

Ibid. 

Rajyasthala 

Ibid. 

Sei)duvakakoriqtiiaka 

EL, IX, 10 

SIhavahalaka 

Ibid., 5 

Vavulika 

Ibid., 10 

Viyaraka 


River 


Kanavirika 

Ibid., 5, 10 

(b) Territorial Unite 


Naksi^puia-84 

Ibid., 5 

Mandala 


Saurastra 

Ibid., 10 
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(18) Caulukya Intcriptions (Nos. 158-249) 


Abuya = (Abu) 

Adhivada (N) 

Ahiri.^ (S) 

Aikayika in Kaccha-mantfaZa 

Akavaliya 

Akhi 


El., VIII, 20 
lA., VI, 198 
I A., VI, 209-10 
lA., VI, 193 
I A., XVIII, 111 
EL, VIII, 200-22 


Alvida in Makhulagamva-42 in Purna- 

pathaka I A., XVIII, 83 

Anandapura-126 EL, I, 303, 317 

Anagna%'ada I A., VI, 204 


Anahilapataka 


'(1) I A., VI, 192-93, 200, 
210; XVIII, 82; XLI, 
21;X, 159; 

j (2) EL, VIII, 200-22; 

1 (3) BPSL, 184; PO., Ill, 
L 20, etc. 


Arathaura (.W) 

M., VI, 209 

Asapalli 

I A., VI, 212 

Asavilnya in Urbhalodaka-/>aP;a^<r 

lA., X, 159 

Ayayanija 

I A., VI, 200 

Avalasadhi-gmfwrr = (Amalsad) 

JBBRAS., XXVI, 257 

Avanti 

BPSL, 186 

Bhamsara 

M., VI, 209 

liiiadranaka = (Bharana) 

BPSL, 205 

Bhaillasvanii - 


mandala 

lA., XVIII, 347 

Bhalibhada 

EL, VIII, 200-222 

Bhnngari-64 

lA., XVIII, 344 

Bhauttapadranagara = IBhatund) 

ASlWC., 1908, 52 

Bhojuya 

lA., VI, 205-6 

Bhubhrtpalli = (Ghuinli) 

PO., Ill, 26 

Brahmana 

EL, VIII, 200-22 


' Ins. found at Gwalior. Place idf. with modern Bhilsa. 
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Brahmapuri 

Biahmapataka 

Candravati 

Camatkarapura = (Vadnagar) 

Candavasam 

Coruyavada = (Chorwad) 

Cuyantija 

Cunnari (E) 

Dadhiyapaka 
Dalaudda (N) 

Dangaraua (E) 

Dasayaja (E.N) 

Da van! 

Devapattana 

Devau 

DeUlavada = (Delwara) 

Deuli (W) 

Dbaoara (E) 

DhaQli 

Dhamanaccha-grawa 
Dharavadrika in Kaccha-w»a«da/(^ 
Dhara 

Dohalika (Dholka ?) 

Dodhiyapaka (N) 

Duchana 
Dudhukha (W) 

Filigrama 
Gambhuta-^a//taAa 
Gha<^hadika-Twelve m Kaccha- 
mandala 
Ghaiitelana 
Ghariyavali (N) 


(1) BPSL, 187; (2) I A., 
VI, 212 
1A„ XVllI, 82 
PO., July. 1938,71 
PO., Ill, 28 
lA., VI, 209 
BPSL, 159 
I A., VI, 199 
I A., VI, 213 
lA., VI. 199 
I A., VI, 208 
lA., VI, 209-10 
I A., VI, 209 
EL, VIII, 220-22 
£/.,!, 283; 11,445; 

III, 305 
lA., VI, 201 
lA., VI, 196 
lA.,XVm, 347 
EL, X, 78 
lA., XVIII, 347 
JBBRAS., XXVI, 257 
lA., VI, 193 
EL, I, 302 
I A., XI, 73 
I A., VI, 199 
JA ., VI. 205 
I A., VI, 213 
Abu Ins., 1287 
I A., VI, 195 

I A., VI, 193 
I A., XVIII, 111 
lA., VI, 196 
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Ghusadi 

I A., VI, 205 

Godrahaka « (Godhra) 

I A., X, 159 

Gumdauka 

EL, X, 78 

Gunthavada (S) 

lA.. VI, 204 

Gurjaratra 

EL, II, 445 

Gurjaradbara 

E/.,XI, 55 

Gva}ja,ra.-maHdala 

lA., X, 159 iBPSL, 186 

Hadanda 

Abu Ins. 1287 

Hathsalapura 

lA., VI, 198 

Hanlyam 

lA., VI, 201 

Hethiinji = (Hetamji) 

EL, VIII, 200-22 

Indravada 

lA., VI, 239 

lnd\]a-grama in Gambhuta-^a//iafea 

lA., VI, 196 

Itila (E) 

lA., VI, 198 

Javalipun 

EL, XI, 55 

Karira 

I A., VI, 196 

Kasadraha 

Abu Ins., 1287 

Kacchavali-^rama 

JBBRAS., XXVI, 257 

Kada-grawa 

lA., XI, 73 

KsLla-grdma 

JBBRAS., XXVI, 257 

Kaliyana 

M., VI, 205-6 

Kambali (N) 

lA., VI, 209 

Kamboi 

lA., VI, 192 

Kanhesvara 

EL, II, 441 

Kanyakubja 

EL, X, 78; BPS/., 188; 
Ibid., 209 

Kalhan (S) 

lA., VI, 196 

Karnijate 

lA., VI, 210 

Khambhila 

JA., VI, 198 

Khamdohaka 

lA., XVIII, 83 

Kiratekupa (Kiradu) 

EL, XI, 43 

Kisrauli 

Abu. Ins., 1287 

Kuilaya 

I A., VI, 210 

KiUavasana 

I A., VI, 209 
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Kurali (£ & S) 

M., VI, 210 

Ku»loda (N) 

I A., VI, 205 

Kotadi = (Kotra) 

EL, VIII, 200 

Laghuc^Lbhi 

EL, I, 316 

Laghu Ubhada (S) = (Ubhda nana) 

I A., VI, 208 

Lundavasana 

I A., VI, 212 

LakhaQaQda (N) 

I A., XVIII, 347 

Lathivadra (near Mangrol) 

BPSL, 15p 

Latarhada in Jodhpur State 

EL, XI, 44 

La vadad 1 

lA., XLI, 203 

Madahada 

Abu. Ins., 1287 

Mahimsaka 

EL, VI, 103 

Mahisana 

I A., XI, 71 

Malakatn 

lA., VI, 196 

Matjdali in Varddhv-visaya 

lA., VI, 193 

Maducana (W) 

lA., VI, 205 

Masura in Ghadahadika-Twelve. 

7A., VI, 193 

Mangalapura = (Mangrol) 
Makhulagamva-42 in Purna.-pathaka 

BPSL, 159-60 

m Naxba.<i^-tata-mati(iala 

lA., XVllI, 83 

Metravala in Satyapura-wnnrfrr/a 

EL, X, 78 

Medhura 

lA., VI, 201 

Mehuna 

lA., VI, 212 

Modhera in Katnboi-gra/wo 

lA., VI, 192 

Muijdasthala = (Murthala) 

Abu. Ins., 1287 

Muhdaka in Varddhi-prsajw 

JBBRAS., Extra 
Number, 49 

Nadulyapura 

EL, XI, 48 

Nadutadagika =“ (Nadlai, Jodhpur) 

JA., XLI, 202 

Nagasarika m Lata-rfcsa 

JBBRAS., XXVI; 

Nandavasajia 

/A., VI, 209 

Nagara = (Vadiiagar) 

EL, 1, 303 

Naha-grawn 

7A., XVllI, 345 

Naloda (S) 

7A., VI, 213 
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tiaxzDa!&-tata-maM4‘*la 

lA., XVIII, 83 

Na&uli 

I A., VI. 199 

Nayaki (N) 

lA., VI, 213 

Nava^saka 

I A., VI, 193 

Nilachl 

I A., VI, 205 

Omkurala (N) 

lA., VI, 199 

Orasa 

El., VIII, 200-22 

Paladjya-grawa 

VOJ., V, 300 

Palhai^pura 

I A., XLI, 21 

Pattana “ (Paton) 

El., VIII, 229 

Philini 

El., VIII, 200-22 

Phinichadi = (Punchar) 

(1) 7^., VI, 203; (2) Ibid 
198 

Phulasara Timana 

I A., XI, 338 

Prazarika (N) in Ka.ccha.-tnaiidala 

lA., VI, 193 

Prabhasa 

El., I, 283 

Rajapuri 

I A., VI, 209 

Rai-gmma 

JBBRAS., XXVI, 258 

Rajayasiya^i = (Rakhiana) 

I A., VI, 208 

Rimes vara 

EL, I, 283 

Ranelaya 

I A., VI, 198 

Ranavada 

I A., VI, 204 

Rivadi (E) 

I A.. VI, 208 

Ratnapura-84 in Jodhpur 

BPS/., 206 

Rauni 

IA.,Vl, 213 

Rava-^mwo = (Rav in Cutch) 

PO., Ill, 20 

Rupapura 

lA., VI, 212 

Rinasihavasana 

Ibid., 208 

Sahasacana-£mma 

I A., XVIII, 110 

Sahajavasana (N) 

I A., VI, 208 

Sahilvada 

Abu. Ins. 1287 

Sala = (Salgaon) 

EL, VIII, 200 

Sarhgavatta in Bhrrhgari-64 

lA., XVIII, 344 

Sakai r 

I A., XVIII, 111 
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Sampeira 

I A., VI, 204 

Samadiya 

/A., XVIII, 111 

Sampava(^ in Virddhi-palhaka 

I A., VI, 198 

Sampara (£) 

I A., VI, 204 

Sandeta 

EL, I, 317-18 

SaraQli 

EL, VIII, 200-22 

Sapavada 

I A.. VI, 202 

Satyapura = (Sanchor)-mandala 

EL, X, 78 

Se^devati in Gamhhdia-pathaka 

I A., VI, 198;./6td., 196 

Sandika (S) 

I A., VI, 213 

Sirasavi (W) 

I A., VI, 209 

SIvaiiya 

Srhara (Ser) 

lA., XVIII. Ill 

Snsthala 

I A., VI. 192 

^rlmatamahabu 

EL, VIII, 200-22 

Stambhatlrtba 

BPSL, 230 

Surayaja (N) “ (Sooraj in Vlramgam 

taluka) 

I A., VI, 201 

Suras^a 

(1) BPSL, 158 

(2) JMS., XIV, 243 

SnrispcsL-mandala 

M., XVIII, lll;PO., 
Ill, 73 

Sunaka 

EL, I, 316 

Suhasada (E) 

lA., VI. 213 

Talajha-wafcas/fcana 

lA., XI, 338 

Talara 

BPSL, 159 

Talabhadnka-36-^//iafea 

JBBRAS., XXII, 257 

Thetavaaija (E) 

/A., VI, 208 

Timvanaka=(Timana,near Bhavnagar) I A., XI, 338 

Tribha 

IA ., VI, 209 

Traymbaka 

EL, I, 283 

Trihati (N) 

IA., VI, 205 

Toraija-grawo = (Taran or Torangam) JBBRAS., XXVI, 250 

Udayapura, Gwalior State 

/A,, XVIII, 343 

UH-grawa 

I A., XI. 73 
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Ulava(sam) (E) 

lA., VI, 210 

Umratha'^amA in Bhrmg;ari-64 
Umbaranika = (Umrani) 

I A., XVIII, 347 

Unjhi (N) 

I A., VI, 209-10 

Untauya (N.W) 

lA., VI. 210 

Undira (N) 

lA.. VI, 204 

Utaracha - (Utraj) 

EL, VIII, 200 

Uvaram 

Abu. Ins., 1287 

Vadasara (N) 

/A., VI, 199 

Vahichara (E) = (Becharaji) 

/A., VI, 198 

Vahida (S) 

/A., XVIII, 347 

Vahiranadi containing Davani 

EL, VIII, 200-222 

Valaijja 

BPSI., 159-60 

Vamanasthali = (Vanthah) 

BPS/., 159; /A., XVIII, 
lll;PO., Ill, 28 

Varadi 

/A., XVIII, 111 

Va.rAih\-pathaka 

/A., VI, 212 

VsLTddhi-msaya 

I A., VI, 192 

Varaijaka m S3.tya.pam-mandala 

EL, X, 78 

Varanasi 

Vekanya (grama ?) in Kaccha- 

BPSL, 188 

tnandala 

/A., XVIII, no 

Visanah-gr«m« 

BPS/., 159 

Vodha-grama (W) 

EL, X, 78 

Vrddhinagara 

BPS/., 295 


Deia 

La^ 

Saurastra 

Man4(^ 


(b) Territorial Units 

JBBRAS., XXVI, 250 
(1) BPS/., 205; (2) PO., 
Ill, 25 

lA.. XLII, 258 
JA., XVIII, 347 


Avanti 

Bliaillasvami-12 
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Dadhipadra 

Gurjjara 

Lata 

Kaccba 

Narmmada-tata 
Satyapura •• (Sanchor) 
Sarasvata 
Suras tra 


lA., X, 159 
Ibid. 

IA.,X, 158-60 

(1) lA., VI. 193 : 

(2) XVIII, 109 
M., XVIII, 83 
EL. X, 76 
/A., VI, 191 

( 1 ) M..XVIir, 111; 

(2) PO., Ill, 73 


Paihaka 


Bhnhgranka-64 

Calisa 
E)aqdahi 

Gambhuta 

Latbivadra 

Purnna in N&rmma.ila-tata-mandala 
Talabhadnka-36 in LaU 
Orbhaloda = (Abhlod, 12 from Dohad) 
Varddhi 

Valanya 

Visaya 

Gambhuta 

Nag^asarika containing Talabhadnka- 
36 in Lapi-desa 

Varddhi » (Vadhiar between N. 
Gujarat and Cutch) 

Groups of Villages 
Anaiidapura-126 
Bhnhgari-64 


(1) M., XVIH, 347; 

(2) Ibid., 344 

I A., VI, 200 

(1) I A., VI, 210 ; 

(2) Ibid., XI, 71 

lA., VI, 196, 198 
BPSL, 159-60 
lA., XVIII, 83 
JBBRAS., XXVI, 257 
IA.,X, 159 
I A., VI, 198; 203; 

205; 208 
lA., VI, 204 

VOJ., V, 300 


JBBRAS.. XXVI, 250 

i (l) JBBRAS., Extra No. 
49; 

(2) iA.. VI, 193 

EL, I, 317 
I A., XVIII, 344 
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Bhaillasvami-32 

IA„ XVIII, 347 

Ghadahadika-12 

lA., VI, 193 

Makhula^mve-42 

lA., XVni, 83 

Katnapura'84 in Jodhpur 

£PSI., 206 

Talabhadnka-36 

JBBRAS., XXVI, 250 

Rivers 


Dadhimati 

Dadhimati (in N. Kathiawar, modern 

1A.,X, 159 

Dewai) 

PO., Ill, 25 

K^ravaha = (Kharvo) 

JA., X, 159 

Praci Sarasvatl 

I A., VI. 192 

Sosadi 

lA., XVIII, in 

Mountains 


Arbuda 

El., VIII, 200-229 

Raivataka 

El., VIII, 222 

APPENDIX E 


BRAHMANAS 


(generally donees): their (a) Gotra, (b) Veda, (c) the place where 
they came from (Vinirgata) and (d) the place of residence (Vastavya) 

from inscriptions. 


1 Ksatrapa Inscriptions (Nos. 2-13) 


fa) Gotra' 


Manasa 

El., XVI, 238 

Oparati (Aupa^tika) 

El., XVI, 23, 24 

^enika (^inika) = (^renika) 

Ibid., 25 

11 Traikutaka Inscriptions (Nos. 15-17) 

El., XI, 221 

(a) Gotra (h) Veda 

(c) Vinirgata 

Bharadvaja Not mentioned 

Not mentioned 


' May not be that of a Brahmana; in the inscription the persons are called 
* Sramanas’ who may be Buddhist or Jain. 


9 
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(d) Vastavya 
Kapum 


Appendix B 


EL, X, 53 


III Inscription of Samgamaimlia (No. 253) EL, X, 72 


(a) Gotra 

(b) Veda 

id) Vastavya 

Candogya 

Sama 

Bharukaccha 

Galava 

Sama 


Lauhayana 

Yajur 


Laukaksi 

Yajur 


Pauijdri(?) 

Rg 


Inscription of Santilla (No. 255) 

EL, II, 24 

(a) Gotra 

(b) Veda 

(c) Vastavya 

Kautsa 

Yajur 



(Vajasaneya ^kha) 

Pas^nihrada = (Saniadra) 

Kataccuri Inscription (No 258) 

EL, VI, 298 

(a) Gotra 

(b) Veda 

(c) Debhaka = 

Parasara 

Yajur 

(Dabka, 40 N. of 


Broach) 

(Vajasaneya Kanva »kha) 


VI Inscription of Nikumbhallasakti (No. 239) lA., XVIII, 265 
(a) Gotra (b) Veda (c) Vinirgata 

AniruddhapurT 


VII Inscriptions of Gurjjaras of Broach (Nos. 24-33) 


(a) Gotra 
Bharadvaja 

Cauli 

Candogya 

DauiidakkTya 

Dhondi(?) 

Dhumrayana 


I A., XIII, 87 and 88; 
EL, V, 37-41 

SI 

JBBRAS., XX, 213 
lA., XIII, 87 and 88 
JBBRAS., XX, 213 
I A., XIII, 87 and 88 
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Galava 

Harita 

Kausika 

KaundLnya 

Kasyapa 

Laksmaqyasa 
Lohayana 
Lokaksi 
Mathara 
Ssravayaijasa (?) 

Vatsa 

Vasistha 

(b) Veda 

Rg Caturvedi 

Asvalayana-cafaf (0 
Yajur Vajimadhyandina 

Sabrahmachari Caturvedi 

Trivedi 

(Sukla) 

Vajasaneya K^va ukha 
Sama Candogya 

(Kauthumasabrahmacari) 

Caturvedi 

Atharva Pippaladasabrahmacari 

(c) Vinirgata (d) Vdstavya 

Jambusara in Sin'^padraka 

Akruresvara-vtsaya 
Bharukaccha Bharajjka 


JBBRAS., XX, 213 
JA., XIII, 87 and 88 
lA., XIII, 87and 88: 

/A.,XVII, 183 
lA., XIII, 87 and 88 ; 

EL, XXIII, 151 
I A., XIII, 87 and 88 ; 

lA., XIII, 119 
lA., XIII. 87 
JBBRAS., XX, 213 
JBBRAS., XX, 213 
I A., XIII, 87 
I A., XIII, 80 
lA., XIII, 87 
/A., VII, 61-63 

/A., VIJ, 61-63 
/A., XIII, 115 
JA., XIII, 87, 
JBBRAS., XX, 213 
El., XXIII, 147 
/A., XIII, 70 
El., V, 37-41 
I A., XIII, 87 
JBBRAS., XX, 213 
I A., XIII, 81-87 
/A., XVII, 183-200 
JBBRAS., XX, 213 
lA., XIII,81-87 


74., XIII, 81-87 
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Apptndix E 


Da^pura 

KsiTasara(Dot resident) 
in Sangama Khetaka- 



visaya 

Kanyakubja 
(should be vinirgata as 
the place granted is in 
Kaman i ya-s oif- 

EL, V, 37-41 


bhukii in Gujarat) 

/>l.,Vn, 61-63 


Kanyakubja 
(should be vinirgata as 
the village Umbara is 



in Gujarat 

Ahichbatra 

(should be vinirgata 
because the village 
granted is in Ahkules- 

/A., XVII, 183- 


v&t3Lvi$aya) 

/A.XIII, 115 

Girinagara 

Lohigikaks&patha- 

iaraddhikagra-iifiam 

I A., XIII, 70 

ahara 


EL, XXIIl, 151 


In the list of Vinirgata and Vastavya, it will be noticed that two 
Biahmanas come from Kanyakubja, one from Ahichbatra and Da^pura 
(Mandasor) and one from Girinagara (Junagarh). The Kanyakubja and 
Ahichbatra cases may be doubted as the plates in which they are mentioned 
are not genuine. Moreover, the term Vastavya, if it is correctly used, 
suggests that the Brahmanas lived m Kanauj and “Ahicchatra while their 
lands were in Gujarat, which is ordinarily not believable. 

The Dasapura instance, according to Buhler, suggests that the limits 
of Gurjjata rule in the west extended up to the frontier of Malwa and 
Khandesh.‘ 

Anyhow, there are mstances of intinute contacts between Malwa and 
Saurastra with Southern Gujarat. Whether this should be regarded as an 
instance of the migration of Da^puria Brahmanas, who are not found 
nowadays in Gujarat, is doubtful. 

‘ The grant of Dadda U. El., V, 36 
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VIII InscfiRtion of Cahamana Bhartrvaddlia (No. 260) 

EJ., XII. 197 

fa) Gotra (b) Veda (c) and (d) 

Kaundinya Yajur not mentioned 

(Madhyandina-Va jasaneya) 

Mathara „ „ 

IX Gujarat Calukya Inscriptions (Nos. 34-40) 


(a) Gotra 

Bharadvaja 

(1) lA., XVIII, 266 

(2) Ibid., VII, 250 

Dauijdaklya 

lA., VII, 250 

Dhumrayana 

Ibid. 

Gautama 

Ibid. 

Hanta 

Ibid, 

Kasya{^ 

EL, VIII, 229 

Kaundinya 

lA., VII, 250 

Laksmana 

Ibid. 

Mad( + )hara 

Ibid. 

Vaisnava 

Ibid. 

Vatsa 

Ibid. 

{b) Veda 

Yajur 

(1) EL, VIII, 229 

(2) JBBRAS., XVI, 3 

(Vajasaneya Kanva »kha) 

(1) VOCR., p. 226 

(2) /A., VII, 250 

Krsija Taittiriya akha 

VOCR., 230 

^ukla Madhyandina sakha 

I A., XVIII, 266 

(c) Vimrgata 

Bauavasi 

VOCR., 230 

(d) VaUavya 

Aniruddhapuri 

I A., XVIII, 268 

Jambusara 

lA., VII, 250 
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Navasarika 


Ap^ndix B 


(1) JBBRAS^ XVI, 2 

(2) EL, VIII, 229 


X Raatrakuta Inacriptions (Nos. 41-58) 

(a) Gotra 

' (I) EL, I, 52 
(2) EL, III, 58 


Bharadvaja ^ 

(3) EL, XVIII, 249 

(4) JBBRAS., XX, 132 
. (5) I A., XI, 162 

Gautama 

BI., Ill, 58 

Katyayana 

lUd. 

Kau^nya 

EL, XXII, 77 

Kundina 

I A., XIII, 69 

Kau(t)sa 

EL, III, 58 

Laksmai^ 

(1) EL, IX, 36 

(2) Ibid., 32 

Lak^kayara or Lak^yana 

lA., XII, 181 

Lavayana 

EL, III, 58 

Lava^ 

lA., XIV, 202 

Mathara 

(1) EL, VII, 40 

(2) Ibid., Ill, 58 

Motala 

I A., XII, 181 

Mudgala 

EL, III, 58 

Paiasara 

E/., 111,58 

^Qdila 

EL, III, 58 

Saundana 

EL, III, 58 

Vatra(?) 

JBBRAS., XVI, 105 

Vatsa 

(1) EL, III, 58 

(2) EL, XVIII, 249 

(3) JBBRAS., XVI, 109 

Vaddamukha 

EL, XVIII, 249 

Varsnaya 

EL, III, 58 

Vatsyayana 

JA., XII, 164 

Yaugana 

El., Ill, 58 
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(b) Veda 


Yajar (^ukla) 

(a) ^kha Kaiiva 

(b) Madhyatidina 

(c) ^kha not mentioned 

Yajur fKrsna) 

iiakha Taittiriya 

Rer 


(1) JBBRAS., XVI, 105 

(2) EL, VII, 40 

(1) 74., XII, 164; XIV, 

202 

(2) EL, I, 55 

(3) EL, IX, 32 and 36 

(4) EL, III, 58 

(1) 74., XIII, 69 

(2) EL, XXII, 77 

(3) 74., XII, 184 


(1) JBBRAS., XX, 140 

(2) 74., XI, 152 
EL, XVIII, 250 


(c) Vinirgata 

Mahasena (?) 

Karahada 

Kavika {mahdsthana) 

Pataliputra 

ValabhT 


74., XII, 164 
EL, VII, 40 
BL, VII, 40 
El.y IX, 36 
74., XII, 164 


(d) Vdstavya 


Badavl 

Badatasiddhi 

Jaihbusara 

Kaddibharava 

Kapithaka (near Godavari) 
Khetaka 

Kurundaka 


JBBRAS., XX, 140 
EL, III, 58 
JBBRAS., XIV. 109 
EL, XXII, 77 
EL, VII, 28 

(1) JBBRAS.,XX, 131 

(2) 74., XIV. 196 
B/.. IX, 25 
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Mottaka { Brdhmanasthdna) 

Variavi 

Vadarasiddhi 


M., XII, 181 
I A., XIII, 69 
I A., XIV, 202 


XI Paramara Inscriptions (Nos. 263-64) EI„ XIX, 242 


(a) Gotra 

Gopali (with 
3 pravaras) 


(b) Veda 
Not 

mentioned 


(c) Vinirgata 
Nagara- 
Anandapura 


(d) Vdstavya 
Not 

mentioned 


XII Caulukya Inscriptions from Lata (Nos. 265-66) 

(a) Goira (b), (c) and (d) 

Not mentioned I A., XII, 202 
Kusika (with 3 pravaras : Vaisvamitra, Devarata and Audala) 


XIII Maitraka Inscriptions (Nos. 59-157) 


Audamni 

-Atreya 

Aupasvati 

Bharadvaja 


Bhargrav'a 

Dandavya 

Darbhasa 

Dronayana 


(a) Gotra 

(1) Note, Ojha 

(2) JBU., HI, 87 

(1) WMR., 1925-26, 14 

(2) El., XVII, 109 

(3) JBBRAS., (NS)., Ill, 

186 

El., XI, 112 

(]) JBBRAS., (NS)., I. 
p, 28, 73, 70 ; X, 77 

(5) lA., I, 116 

(6) El., XIX, 304 

(7) VOJ., Vir, 297 

(1) I A., XV, 187 

(2) BPSl., 32 

(3) JBBRAS., I, 65 
El., IV, 74 
El., Ill, 318 

I A., V, p. 204 
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Oargya 

(1) JBBBAS., XI, 344 

(2) BPSI., 48 

(3) JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 
71, 78-79 

Jabala 

BI., XI, p. 109 

Kairadi 

lA., VIII, 305 

Kapisthala 

/BBUAS., (NS)., I, 51 

Kasypa 

bps;., 37 

Kausika 

(1) A S/IVC., 1915-16,55 

(2) El., XXII, 119 

(3) Ibid., VIII, 189 

(4) Ibid., I, 92 

Kausaravasa 

ABOI., IV, p. 33-37 

Minarasa 

EL, XV, 257 

Para^ra 

{DEL, VIII, 189; 
JBBRAS., (NS)„ III, 
184; (2) Ibid., 194 
(3) /A., XV, 336 

^ndilya 

(1) WMR., 1925-26, 13 

(2) EL, XI, 106 

(3) /A,, VII, 70 

(4) BPSL, 58 

^rkaraksi 

(1) I A., VII, 76; (2) 85 
(3) 73 ; (4) 81 
(5) OIL, HI. 179 

Sunaka 

EL, XVII, 106 

Tapasa (?) 

(1) JBBRAS., X, 305 

(2) JBAS., VII, 972 

T rai valambayana 

I A., VIII, 305 

Vatsa 

(1) /A.,XIH, 160 

(2) JBBRAS., I, 73 

(3) CIL, 111, 170 

Vrajagana 

EL, XVII, 109 


10 
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Appendix ^ 
(b) Veda 




Atharva 


Sama 


Yajur 

^ukla and Maitrayani Sarhhita 


Madhyandma sakha 
Kanva saklia 
Unspecified sakha 


Krsna Vajasaneya Samhita 


(1) lA., VII, 81 : (2) 70; 
(3) 73; (4) 76, 85; (5) VIII, 
305 

(6) JBBRAS., XI, 344 

(7) Ibid., (NS)., I, 65 

(8) CII., Ill, 179 

(1) /A..V, 204 

(2) ABOI., lY, 40 

(3) WMR., 1925-26, 14 ; 
JBBRAS.,(NS)., Ill, 186 

(1) BPSL, 37 

(2) E/., XI, 106; (3) XVII, 

106 

{^) JBBRAS., I, (NS)., 
28-36,51, 70, 73; X, 77 

(5) JBU., Ill, 87 

(6) lA., VII, 68 : X, 284 

(7) EL, XV, 257 
ASlWC., 1915-16, 55 

(1) BPSL, 32, 58 

(2) lA., XV, 187 

(3) WMR., 1925-26, 13 

(4) JBBRAS., (NS)., HI. 

184 


EL, VIII, 194 
CIL, III, 170 

(1) EL, XI, 109; 112 

(2) Ibid., XVII, 108 

(3) JEERAS.,(NS).,I.73 

(4) I A., XV, 336; XIII, 

160 

(1) EL, I, 12; IV, 74; 

III, 321; VIII, 189 

(2) I A., XV, 336 

(3) JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 73 
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(c) Vinirgata 


Anandapura 

Anartapura 


Dasapura 


Dvipa 

Girinagara 

Jambusara 

Khetaka 

Kumhtada 

Mahicchaka 

Pusyasambapura 

Samgapuri (40 Brahtnanas) 
Sirhhapura 

Vardhamana-6/i M fe/t 
Velapadra 
Viuchudasapura 
U diimbaragahvara 


(1) BPS!., 48 

(2) JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 75 

(3) Ibid., 71 

(1) JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 16 

(2) Ibid., 28-31 

(3) I A., VII, 70; (4) 72; 
(5) 75 

(1) JBU., Ill, 87 

(2) OJha, Note 

(3) EL, VIII, 194 

(4) lA., X, 284 
EL, IV, 74 

(1) JSS/?>1S.,(NS).,I,69 

(2) JBAS., VII, 972 

EL, VIII, 189 
I A., VII, 76 
JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 73 
EL, I, 88 

(1) ASIWC,, 1915-16, 55 

(2) EL, XXII, 119 
EL, XI, 179’ 

(1) JBBRAS., X, 79 

(2) lA., I, 16 
JBBRAS., XI, 332 
JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 51 
BPSL, 54 

(1) lA., XV, 336 

(2) £/., VIII, 189; (3) 194 


(d) Vdstavya 

Akrolaka El., XI, 112 

Agastikagrahara (l) B/., VIII, 194; (2) 189 

Anandapura (l) /A., VII, 74; 85 

(2) VOJ., VII, 297 
U) CII., Ill, 179 

‘ This grant from Navalakhi of Siliditya I, Valabhi Samvat 286, mentions 44 
Brabmanas, who came from this place and settled in Bhondanika in Vata-sthaf*. 
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Anartta{»ira 

ABORI., IV. 40 

Ayanakagrahara in ( Malavaka) 

(1) F/., VIII, 189; (2) 194 

Brahmapura 

(1) BPSI., 32 

(2) M., XV, 187 

Gorakesa 

JBBRAS., (NS.,) I, 51 

Jyestanaka in HVA. 

EL, XVIII, 105 

H&stiv&pT&'iaharam) in HVA. 

(1) IVMI?., 1925-26, 14 

(2) JA ., V, 204 

(3) JBBRA8.,‘l, 65 

Liptikhanda in Vardhamana-&AwA/t 

JBBRAS., XI, 332 

Kisa.ra.-gratna 

I A., VII, 73 

Khetaka 

(1) JA., VII. 71; (2) 79; 

(3) XV, 336 

(4) JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 70 

(5) Ibid., X, 76 

(6) El., IV; (7) JBAS., 

VII, 972 

Kikkaaputra 

(1) lA., 1, 16 

(2) JBBRAS., X, 79 

Mahicchaka 

El., I, 92 

Nagaiaka 

El., XVIll, 109 

ii^karavaUka 

El., XI, 106 

Simhapura 

(1) El., XI, 109; (2) XVII, 
109 

(3) JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 73 

Unnata 

(1) CII., Ill, 170 

(2) /A ..XIII, 160 

Valabhl 

(1) ASIWC., 1915-16, 55 

(2) BPSJ., 48 

(3) El., Ill, 318 

(4) JBBRAS., I, 28-31 ; 

(5) 71 ; (6) 75 
(7) JBU., Ill, 87 

Vatapadra 

El., XV, 257 

Vimsakata 

BPSI., 58 
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A^endix F 


XIV Palitana Inscription of Simhaditya (No. ^50) El., X, 116-2 

(a) Goira (b) Veda (c)and(d) 

Not mentioned 

Krsijatreya (Yajur) MaitrayanI ^kha 

XV Dhinld Inscription of Jaikadeva (No. 251) M., XII, 135 

(a) Gotra (b), (c) and (d) Not mentioned 

Munthalla (Mudgalla) with 3 pravaras 

XVI Caulukya Inscriptions (Nos. 158-249) 

Two things are to be noted regarding gotras of Brahmanas from these 
inscriptions:— 

(1) Grants are very often made to temples and not to Brahmanas. 

(2) Even where grants are made to Brahmanas, the gotras, etc., of 
the latter are not mentioned. 

As not more than two cases occur, they are not mentioned, so also their 
‘ vtnirgatas' and ‘ vdstavyas 


APPENDIX F 

THE SPURIOUS GURJJARA GRANTS OF THE SaKA 
YEARS 400, 415 AND 417 

Fleet and Bhagwanlal Indraji declared the Gitrjjara Grants, Umeta- 
Bagumra and Ilao' dated in the ^ka era 400, 415 and 417 respectively, 
spurious on the grounds that:— 

(1) their perfect agreement m character and forms showed 

them to have been written by one and the same 
person ; 

(2) they closely resembled the admittedly forged grant of 

Dharasena If, dated &ka Samvat 400; 

(3) that the writer of I was stated to be the same person 
as that of Kaira plates / and iF ; 


* Hereinafter referred to as U, B, and /. reapectively. 
’ Referred to u/f/ and /f //. 
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(4) the description of Dadda I in / and U agreed literally 

with that given in if / and II of Dadda II; 

(5) the K I and II offered better readings in the passage 

dealing with the description of Dadda I in / and £7; 

(6) the reference to the solar eclipse in the I in no way harmo¬ 

nised with the calculation of the date and the year referred to 
in the I ; hence the forger seemed to have made a mistake 
in putting the date.’ 

Biihler, against these, contended that they were genuine and pointed 
out that:— 

(1) though U and I were similar, still many differences in detaij 

were obsen'able; 

(2) both U and / materially differed palaeographically from the 

forged Valabhi grant; 

(3) the identification of the writer of I with that of K I and K II 

was not justified; 

(4) though the description of Dadda 1 in 7 and U agreed literally 
with that of Dadda II in K 7 and K II, and though the 
latter offered better readings in the passage of the description 
of Dadda II, still they were no arguments against the genui¬ 
neness of 7 and U ; 

(5) there might bean error in referring to the eclipse or an invi¬ 

sible eclipse might have been regarded as visible. 

Moreover, he put forward three points supporting their genuineness ;— 

(1) the characters in which they were written were ancient ; 

(2) the statement that the first—Umeta—was written by 

Madhava, the son of Gilaka, and the second by Reva, the 
son of Madhava, was of some importance, as a forger would 
not think of such a collateral circumstance ; 

(3) their historical contents, taken by themselves, were perfectly 

believable.’ 


’ Above is a summarized statement of the arguments collected by Biihler in 
lA.. XVII. 188-191. 

“ lA.. 191. 
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Yet Fleet regarded them as fcs^eries, and even grouped the newly 
discovered Bagumra grant with them, adding that neither Bagumra nor 
llao were satisfactory on the date-question, and suggested that the forger 
had possibly forgotten to substitute the purmmdnta arrangement for the 
amanta months in bis results and hence the mistake in dates.' 

From a close comparison of the contents of ‘ forged ’ grants with 
those of the genuine, I find that the ‘ forged ’ grants :— 

(1) do not say anything about the religion of the kings ; 

(2) are silent about contemporary events ; 

(3) give birudaa of kings which are contradictory, e.g., Samanta 

and Maharajadhiraja; 

(4) mention donees who are residents of far off places—Kanya- 

kubja and Ahichhatra—while the villages granted to them 
are in Gujarat ’; 

(5) grant a whole village ; 

(6) mention Rastrapatis first and Visayapatis afterwards ; 

(7) give dates in the middle of the inscription and in words only. 

(0, (2) and (3) show ignorance about the Gurjjaras ; (6) and (7) igno¬ 
rance about the Gurjjara inscriptions—their method of writing ; (4) and (5) 
give the motive. The donees were obviously foreigners who wished to 
possess charters under kings who had no control over them; and secondly, 
whole villages were granted which was never the practice with the 
Gurjjaras. 

For these reasons also, the Umeta, Bagumra and llao may be regarded 
as ‘ forged ’ grants." 

‘ Ibid,, XVlIl, 91-93. 

^ The argument holds good comparatively only. It would lose its force if the 
Gurjjaras of Broach commanded an empire like the CiUukyas of Dadami in whose 
epigraphs such donations are met with. 

* The comparison of sizes of the ' forged ’ grants with those of the genuine 
does not yield any fruitful result. It may be, however, noted that the size of the 
Umeta plates is unusually large. 
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APPENDIX G 


TEMPLES 


Pre-Caulukyan 

I 

Types 


Caulukyan 

I 

Types 


Gop Visavada Kadavar Earlier 

Bilesvara | 

Sutrapada j 

Than (Old temple) ! 


Later 


Small Large 

I f 

Modhera 


1 

Single 

1 

Double 

1 

T riple 

_! 1 

Sahdera Ranikdevi 

1 

1 

1 

(Wadhwan) 

Siinak 

Viramgam 

Kasara 



Jam Temple 


Abu Sarotra Tariiiga 


I I I 

Somanatha Sejakpur Gumii 
(Somnath) 



APPENDIX H 

BUILDING MATERIAL 

The material with which temples were built during the Caulukyan and 
even pre-Caulukyan period varies from place to place. 

In Northern Gujarat, the most common material is grey sandstone 
with which is used marble in many of the Jain temples, as at Sarotra,' and 
m many modem Jain temples in Patan. The share of marble increases as 
we go northwards to Candravati, and thence to Abu. But in some of the 
Jain temples, which were repaired during the Mughal period, like Taringa,’ 
the material is brick and sandstone, or only brick, as in the temple at 
Sankhesvara.* 

In Kathiawar, different varieties of sandstone are used. At Sejakpur, 
it is reddish yellow,' at Gumli calcareous, of the type of the caves at 
Dhank; elsewhere, the grey variety is common. 

This corresponds to some extent to the geological distribution in 
Gujarat and Kathiawar. Candravati, as was pointed out by Burgess,' 
was the source of marble, and Northern Kathiawar of grey sandstone, 
whereas the hills in Western Kathiawar at Barda, Dhank and elsewhere 
are of calcareous sandstone. 


APPENDIX 1 

GUJARAT TEMPLES AND THE TRADITIONAL STYLES OF 

ARCHITECTURE 

A few words might be said on the three known styles of architecture, 
Nagara, Vesara and Dravida, and the style of the Gujarat temples. 
Detailed comparison with Mattasara, the best known book on archi¬ 
tecture IS not useful, because the latter seems to belong to South India, 

* Burgess itSlV/., IX, 99. 

* Ibid., 113. 

° Ibid., 95. Here the brickwork is not cut, but moulded to various shapes. 

‘ Cousent Somimittha,, 57, 

' O. c. 29. 
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(probably the Kanarese districts of the Western Calukyas) ’ rather 
than to North India as suggested by Acharya* The Manasdra* precedes 
the Gujarat Caulukyan temples at least by two centuries, so in the matter 
of pillars etc., Gujarat temples show a greater diversity and complexity 
than the types* — Visnukanta (octagonal ), Rudrakanta (16 sided or 
circular), ^ivakanta (pentagonal). Skandakanta (hexagonal) mentioned 
in the Mdnasdra. 

As regards the terms Nagara etc., it is suggested* that they refer to 
to the vimdna^ (tower), over the shrine rather than to other parts of the 
building. Further detailed considerations of the terms and the existing 
temples lead Gravely and Ramchandra to alter the classification of temples 
corresponding to these styles and they suggest that Vesara refers only to the 
circular part’ — dmalaka or clog-wheel-hke-member which binds the whole 
tower and as this is the characteristic of a few temples in the Kanarese 
country, and almost all the temples in Northern India, these temples should 
be classed under the Vesara style. 

Nagara refers to those temples in which the vitnana is quadrangular 
throughout.’ It thus comprises the early Calukyan temples,’ for instance 
the Sangamesvara temple at Pattadkal (between A.D. 696 and 733)'° though 
they bear “ superficially close resemblance to the Dravida style." 


’ Gravely and Ramachandran. Three Main Styles, 21. 

“ Indian ArcHiteoture., 194, 

* It is provisionally placed betvieen A.D. 500 - 700, Ibid., 198. 

' Acharya, Dictionary., 645. 

° Gravely and Ramachandran, Three Main Styles., 2, 

° Gravely and Ramachandran perhaps point out correctly that the word vitnana 
should be applied to the whole tower whereas the word sikhara should be 
restricted only to the ‘ bead ’ of the tower which bears itkha ( flame ), or 
tuft of hair, herebalaaa. Acharya, Dicttonary, p.588, gives the same meaning from 
numerous references, but unfortunately in references themselves, kkhara is 
translated as a “ tower 

But it needs to be pointed out that in Gujarat and in inscriptions of Northern 
India (so far as 1 am aware) the word vitnana is never met with. In Gujarat, 
traditionally askhara is ioosley applied to the whole tower, though the correct 
meaning of kkhara is known to be a peak {fonch in Gujarati). 

’ Ibid., 22. 

' Ibid., 22-23. 

* And perhaps the early Kadamba temples also. Ibid. For these temples see 
Moraes, Kadamba Kula, fig, 26., and Ibid., pi. 1, fig. 2. 

Ibid., pi. II, fig. 2, 
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Diavi^ refers to those temples in which the vinMna was crowned by 
an octagonal or hexagonal sikhara above the neck. It thus compnses, it is 
suggested, the Pallava temples at Mahabalipuram.' 

i4ccording to this interpretation of the ^ilpasdstras, and its application 
the Gujarat temples may be classed under the Vesara style. Otherwise 
according to the old interpretation, the distinction is difficult to make between 
the Nagara and Vesara.' 


APPENDIX J 

KAVI (JAMBUSAR) 

Archaeological evidence for the Sun temple at Kavi is perhaps to be 
found in an image said to be of the Sun now lying in the interior of the 
Kapilesvara temple,* 

Two other images at Kavi seem to be of Visnu and LaksmI. They 
now lie in the compound of the Tarakesvara temple. The male figure is 
about 5 ft. high; it had four hands, but they are now broken off. The 
hands of the female figure are similarly dealt with. Evidently they were 
standing, and are profusely decorated. From the cutting of the eyes, facial 
expression and head-dress, they seem to belong to the late mediaeval 
period. 


APPENDIX K 

FIGURES FROM VALA 

The report * mentions the following figure as found from Vala ? 

“ A Bronze image of Buddha (?) with halo as background, standing on 
circular lotus seat, over square pedestal (ht. 10"); the protuberance of the 


' Ibid., pp. 22-26 

" Cf. Achaxya, ArahitecCure, 17S-9 who classes the temples of Northera India 
once under Vesara and then under Nagara, and on p. 180 under Vesara, he classes 
the Oriasan temples. 

‘ Dr. Vyas of Bombay has given me this information, and I am much obliged 
to him for it, as well as for the two photographs of two Visnu images and modem 
temples at Kavi, 

ASIWC., 1915, p. 30. 
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^.kull <us 9 m) and Icuig ear-lobes well marked out; hair arranged in ringlets; 
right hand broken; left hanging at side; clad in a lower garment, {sam- 
ghati) which reaches almost to the ankle and is tied in a knot about the 
waist.” On the pedestal is an inscription in characters of the 6th century A.D. 
As said in the text, the only objecticua against identifying the figure 
with Buddha is that the hands perhaps did not show any mudra ’< 
probcdily it was a ^vetambara Jain Tirthahkara m kayotsarga pose. 

Similar bronze ‘ figures, said to be from Vala, are now exhibited in 
the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. They are numbered A. 28, 29, 
30 and 31. A. 28 is a male figure, 8.6' high, standing on a pedestal (which 
is square at the base and circular on the top). Arms fall down vertically at 
sides. It is dressed in a dhoti which touches the ankle and falls in a wavy 
fold between the legs. The dhoti is tied at the waist by a double string in a 
knot on the left of the image; the upper part is bare; the hair worn in curls, 
having a usnisa; two lines on the neck and long ear-lobes. The figure was 
meant for suspoision as there is a contrivance at the back for suspending it. 

Slight differences distinguish A. 29, 30, 31, but otherwise they are all 
identical. From the position of the :hands they seem to be jam Tirthah- 
karas, and not Buddhas. 


APPENDIX L 
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Baroda 1920 
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(2 Vols). Ed. by T. W. Rhys David 1904 
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BAYLEY History of Gujarat London 1886 

Cambridge History ttf India Vols. I and III 

DAVEi K. B. Mahdrajddhirdj or Siddhasar (m Gujarati) 

Discusses the history of Sahasralmga Talao 
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The Dynastic History of Northern India 
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Journal Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society 

Journal Asiatic Society Bengal 

Memoir Archaeological Survey oj India (1-45) 

Numismatic Supplement 

Revue des arts asiaiiques I-XII (1924-38) Pans 
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Vienna Oriental Congress Report Berichte des VII Internationalen 
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APPENDIX M 

ABBREVIATIONS 
A niiquities qf Kachh and Kathiawad 
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GC 
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/A 
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Vienna Oriental Congress Report 
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Watson Museum Report, Rajkot 
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Ahara, 191, n. 6, 193, 4, 5, 194, a. 9, 
196, 198-200, 202, 244 
Amatya, 192-93, 195, 199, 203 
Anutpannaiamudgrihaka, 200 
Araksika, 197-98 
Avalokika, 200 

Ayuktaka, 195, a. 8, 195, 200 
B 
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Bhoga, 194, a. 11, 197 
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Bhumi, 199-201 

C 
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Gramika, 198 
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J 
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253 
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Mutri. 192. 202-3. 226 
MaatrijMuriaad. 192 
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NagVB-sreftbin. 19S, n. 9 
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PiMi, 197-98 
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Prapa, 199, 200 
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Riajnpati, 198-09. 801. 204 
Rl^ya, 191, n. 3.192 
Ratfha, 193, n. 7 
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Saeiva, 192, 193, 202-03 
Samantadblpatl, 199, 201 
Saodbtvlgrablka, 198, 200, 201, 203 
Saagha. Sanri^ra, 192 
Sartbavaha, 193, a. 10 
SanlUka, 200 
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Sayyapala, 203 

SenapaU, 193, 194, n. 1,193, D. 7, 227 
Sihali, 194, a. 6, 199-202 
SthSnadhIkaranika, 200 
Stbanika, 192 

U 

Upartka, 193, a. 2,197 
Uparikamabanja, 193, a. 2 
Upayukta, 192 

V 

Vartoiapila, 200, a. 8 
Vasavaka 198 

Vi^aya, 191, D. 4, 194, a. 10, 193, a. 2, 
196-200, a. 202, 203, 233, 244 
Vimyapati, 195, a. 2, 197-98, 200 
Vlaayika, 199, 203 
Viniynktakaa, 193, a. 8, 198, 200 
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Ynktaa, 193. a. 8, 198 
Yutas, 192 

ND OTHER TERMS 
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Bahgadi, 118 
Bhamati, 107, 110 
Bhata, 83, a. 3 
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Chhigali, 80, a. 6, 87, a, 3, 104 
Caitya, oavt, window «2o., 47.30, 32-33, 
56, 59, 62-05, 85, 87, 89, tM-27, 140, 
186-87 
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Dtmtkulihi, 107-8. tll<4l 
DhOiH«, Vr ,«. 3 

G 

Qt^athara, 86, n. 8, 97, 103, 106. 128, 
234, 237 

Oarbhagrha, 236 
Ori$pttti, 234 
H 

HaMsaia, 107, 109 
HtmidpanH, tifU, 238 

] 

JagOH, 107 

Jangha, 86. n. 16, 88, 92. 102, 103, 113, 
233, 236, 237 

K 

Kak^aaana, 88, n. 4 
Kalaia, 86, n. 13, 89. 101, 103-4, 106, 
256-37 
Kaiti. 

Kani, 94, 97, 106 
KSyotsargs, 119 
Ktvata, 86 n. 14, 89 

Ktrtimukha, 80, 83, 86, 89, 90, 92, 97, 
101, 103-06, 112-14, 123-24, 133, 234 
KJrH»iambh«, 93, n. 8 
Kirtitorana, 91, 93, a. 8, 96-98, 124 
Kumhhi, 92. 97, 103-04, 106 
Kundala, 118, 137 


M 

Makara, 89, 90, 96, ■. 2, t22>>S4 
Malakval, 87, n. 4 
Mancki, 86, a. 13 
Matulovara. 86, n, 10, 88, 113 
Uulagabharo, 107 
N 

Narathara, 86, a. 9, 88, 97, HM, 181, 
234, 237 
P 

Padma. 86. 88, 97. 103, 103 
Pa(fa, 86 

Pitha, 83, a. 4, 88, 92 
Prikira, 238 
R 

Rajav>ttki, 121 
Rijastna, 88. a. 1 
Rtkka, temple-atyle, 83 

S 

Sameta iibhaiv, 110, a, 9 
Sikkara, 36, 58, a. 6, 62-63, 63 , 80, 83, 
0, 3, 92, 104, 112, 253-54, 256-39 
Sumeru, 110 a. 8 
U 

Udgam, 87, a, 3 
Upanak, 83, a. 5 

V 

Vtdi, 88, a. 2 
Vedika, 54 , 128 


CLASSICAL BOOKS 

Ahhidhamma, Pifaka, 230 G 

AdhyitmoPanifOd, 257 Gitagovinda, 228 

AgnipuriM, 148 
Amisamadbhtdigama, 133 

Arthaiaatra, 192, 206, 211 Hatnmiramardana, 250 

B J 

Bhagavata PiwAm, 178, 243 Jambuavami Rita, 231 

Buddhiaagara, 2M 

D ^ 

Dipavamaa, 229 Kalpaautra. 209 

Dvymiraya Kavyn, 214, 219, 236, 242, Kimaiastra, 121 
243, 230 Kathavatthu, 230 
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KaumSrOi Khanda of the 
Skaf$dapur5M, 216 
KirHkautnudi, 216, 237, 231 
Kuvalayamali, 107, n 3 
M 

Uahibhirata, 163, 178 
Uitutsira, 217 
Mahivatksa, 229 
Mat$yapura^, 160 
Uohaparafaya, 236 
N 

NA^asistra, 121 
P 

Padmapurenya, 148 
Panjibm, 231 

Prabandhaaintamani, 231 
R 

Rimayana, 91, 178 
Rtvantagiri Rata, 231 
Rupaman^na, 143, 148, 161 


5 

SabdSnusatana, 230 
SaratvatJ Parana, 214, 219, 222, n. 3 
Silparatna, 146, 138 
Skanda Parana, 216 
SakrtakattoUnJ, 231 
T 

Tarkabha^a, 251 
Tattvasahgraha, 231 
TharSvaU, 231 
U 

Udayasundar^katha, 230 
V 

Vataniavilata, 231 
Vastupala-T^ahpala Prasatti, 230 
VSyu Parana, 163-66 
j Vicarasreni, 251 
I Visnudharmottara, 147 
i Y 

I Yogasastra, 251 
' Visvaiarmasastra, 158 


GENERAL 


A 

Abo (Mt. Abo), ttmples at, 84,90, 107, 
118,122, 124, 128, 145, 154, 168, n. I, 
178, 180, 206, 229, 240, 253-55 
Acale^vera, temple of, 225 
Achalgadb, n., 223 
Acbarys, author o/, 83, n. 4 
Adhoksaja,/orm of Vivnu, 148 
Adinatha, Jaina Tirthankara, 107, 
166-67 

Adltya, image of, 158-59 
Agni, image of, 144 
Agnihotra, a saortfice, 209, n. 3 
Agnistoma, a sacrtftce, 209 
Ahani-ekada^, a festival, 241 
AMchhatra, n., 207, n, 7 
Abma(e)dabad, 208, 222 
Ahlole, temple at, 37, 99, 238 
Airavata, elephaat of, 163 
Ajanta, oaves etc. at, 49, 30, 123, 125-26, 
129, 239 

AJayapala, 39, 171, 180 , 183, 202 , 
220, 236 
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Ajitabala,7o»»a Yaksint, 112 
hiit&aitbe, Jaina Tirthankara, 113 
Ajmer, figures at, 164 
Akbar, 112 


I 

I 

I 


I 

j 

i 

I 


Aksayatrtlya, a festival, 240, 242 

Ala-ud-din Khalji, king, 43 

Allan, a view of, 188, n. 4, 199 

Alexander, 192 

Amaran, inscription at, 237 

Amaravali, sculptures eto., 117, 125-29, 

_ 

Amarddaka, a Saiva seat, 206, 224, 223 
Amreli, coins from, 185 
Amarigho»na, an order of, 236. n. 4 
Amarjaka, a Satva seat, 225, n. 3 
Ambarnath, tempU at, 90,113, 254, 256 
258 


Amblka, goddess, 120, 166, 167 
Ambikapatl, trtle of, 222 
Amoghavarsa, king, 182, 234 
• Amorinl’,;7g«res, 123,129 
Aoahillapataka, city, 202 
AubUapura, city, 219 



INDEX 


Aluhlllapim, oiiy, 35, 36, n, 3 
AnaleAran. ttmplt of, 222 
Aoftflitoiid, UmpU at, 246, a. 12 
Xoandapun, eity, 4, 132, 137, 143. 196, 
207. s. 7. 221 
AnantaiSyi, Jlgun of, 152 
Anaau£rn, a N£gi, 153 
Anantovamiaa. king, 248 
Anantejvara, 132 
Anartta, 4-3 
Anarttapura, oiiy, 4 
Andbaka, 142 

Aiidbakaciiravadha murtl, a form of Siva, 
120, 142 

Andhau, interiptiona from, 172, 179, 
253, n. 1 

Andhra, dynasty, 8. 186, 187, n. 8. 189, 
n. 3, 193 

Andhrade^, 217, n. 3 
Anhilvada, oiiy, 33, 71, 106, n. 8, 117, 
n, 2, 128, 170, 183, 190, 219, 222, 236 

Afikttle^ara, oity, 198 
AntarmandaH, a 'disiriot' 196 
Antamannada, a 'distriai', 196, n. 4, 198 
Anwa, tomple at, 254 
Apabbram^, literature in, 250-51 
Aparajita, temple of, 215 
Aparanta, 193, 196, 229 
ApoUodotua, coins of, 183, n. 1 
Apratibata, temple of, 215 
Kn„Jaina Tirthankara, 167 
Arabs, 29, 30, 232, 245 
Arbuda-wanrfato. a 'provinoe', 203 
Arcot (North), 247 
Arjanadeva, king, 43, 178-79, 233 
Aryasahgha, 233 

A^ka, king, 46, 176, 181, n, 5, 192, 205, 
229, 230, 243 

Asvalayana-ofimna, Vedto sub'Sohool, 

205-06 

Kiva,yuiji, festival on, 243 
A^ini, gods, 157-58 
Astadikpdlas, 136, 246 
Atbarvasedi, Brdhmana, 205-06 
Atitbi, a saorifioe, 209, n. 3 
Atreya, a gotr'a, 206 
A^camadava, temple of, 216 


Aaimnaa (A^va&nha?), a reeidtnt of 
Broach, 229 

Aasyrian, aeulpture, 122 
Aauras, 132 

Atolanatha, a Saiva priest, 223 
Andica, Brdhmana, 135, 208 
Anrangabid, Paintings at, 252 
Avanivarnum, II, a feudatory chief, 
213 

Avastl, 184, 202, 223 
B 

Babylonia, 192 

Badami, oaves etc. at, 150, 153, n, 3, 
234, 246, 248, 252 
Bagavadar, temple at, 137 
Bagb, oaves at, 50, 252 
Balabbadra, temple of, 228 
Bala Narayana, temple of, 214 
Balavarooan, feudatory chief ,213 
Ball, 152 

Ball, a eacrifice, 209, n. 3 
Balimahotsava, 241, 242, 243 
BaUala Nariyana, temple of, 228 
Bamaera, sculpture from, 246 
Baoerji, view of, 193, a. 2 
BankodI, ineoription, 170 
Bappapada, vihdra, 231 
Barbar Hill, inscription, 248 
Baroda, 168, a, 1, 184. 198, 208, 222 
Barygaza, 7 

Bivandbvaja, Jaina temple. 111 
Bawi Pyura, oaves at, 122, 126, 234 
I Baule^ara, temple of, 221 
. Bedsa, cooes at, 122,126 
I Benares, 223 
I Bengal. 147, 229, 249. 259 
Besnagar, ineoription, 227, 249 
Bhadrabibu, Jaina teacher, 233 
Bhadre^ar (Bhadravatl) in Cutoh, 253 
Bbagavata, title, 217, 249 
Bbairava, image of, 79, 81, 82, 98, 133, 
134, 142-43-44, 224-25 
BbiiUuviioi'mahddvadasaka, a terri¬ 
torial unit, 202 
Bbaja, oaves at, 126-160 
Bbakti, eult, 180 

Bba&daxkar, D. R,, views of, 144, 182, 
210, n. 2, 223, n. 6, 247 
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MSiniMfk, gttfm, S6f, a, t 
Btasntpur, state, 246 
Bbirhnt, momumsHt at, 4S, SO, 126, 1)0. 
253 

BhartnraMta,/nufaA**? ehief, 177, 
Bharnkaccha, 196-98 
Bhaaa, of, 246 
Bliimi, tamfie of, 243 
Bhattacliaiya, vitms of 147, 135, 160, 
163 

Bbaftiraka’f. viHirm at, 231 
Bhaffirlka, 220 
Bhaltatikidovt. 226 
Bliavinipati, worshippers of, 170, 222 
Bhavnagar, 230 
Bhiyalaavami, tempU of, 214 
Bhaiighit, temple at, 247, 257, n. 2 
Bhima. Mitf.I 38. 84, 107, 177, 202, 203, 
220, n. 3, 233, II. 40, 41. 171, 202, 
203 , 221, 222 

Bhimasvara, temple of, 221 
BhiflmiJ, 210, a. 2, 247 
Bhitargaoa, tempU at, 248 
Bhrng uk acc h a, 7, 229 
Bhoja, 231 

6hndevi,>lg»f»«/, 130,131,132 
Bhajaaga-lalita, form of iiva, 98, a. 2 
Bhumaka, coins of, 183, 187, n, 1 
Bhnaiara, temple at, 123-6, 130, 131, 
140,146, 163 
Bhu], temple at, 233 
BhamUiki, capital of, 31, 201 
Blbar, 194 , 249, 231 

BUe^vara, temple at, 39, 62,126, 132, 219 
Bodbgaya, figure from, 160 
Bombay, figures from, 241, 242, 246,234 
Boston, figure from, 163, n. 3 
Brahma, figures at, 64, 79, 82-83, 91. 
133, 40.133-36,162, a. 3, 164, 179-80, 
183 , 233 

Brabma-Sarasvatl. 92, 103,133-34 
Brabmaglil, insaription, 171 
Brahma^, 136, 203, & u, 4, 206, 211, 
213, 240, 243-43 
Biihmanabad, stupas at, 232 
Brahmi, soript and insoriptions, 171-73, 
180. 183-87 

Broach, 187, 196. 198, 230, 234 
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Breue. intages from, 63 
Bnddha, lM,8lli83,838 

Bnddhadfaa, an mdprya, 89t 
Baddhaaiitra, a worshipper, 229 
Snddharakatta, a worshipper, 229 
Bnddhiam, 38, 186, 217, 229, 230-32, 240 
Baddhiat, oaves eio., 117, 121, 131, 229, 
230-33, 238, 241 

BQhler. views of, 171 A n. 8, 172, a.8 
206, 211, 216, a. 2 

Bmgoss, views of, 83,86,93, 103, 111, 
113, 114, a. 2. 114, 133, 139. a, 3, 142, 
143, 144, 146-148. 153. 133-39-57. 
163-66, 233-235 
Ball, symbol, 183, 189, 190 
Bntada, Lakha, a Kathi, 93 

C 

Cakiapani, temple of, 227 
Cakrapalita, minister, 263 
Calakya, dynasties, 4,14, IS, 26, 32, 44, 
124, a, 1, 169. 170-71, 174, 173, 178, 
179, 181, 198, 209, 213, 216, a. 4, 217, 
227, 233, 234, 240, 243-46, 248, 232. 
239 

CaiBkyan. 238-39 
Cambay, 217, a. 1, 213, 237 & 240 
Cimanda, Ung, 37, 220 
Chanda, views of, 249 
Caadella, dynasty, temples etc., 44, 90, 
256, 259 

Candlkairama, a rsligious osntrs at, 225 
Candre, figure of, 64. 135,, 160, a. 9 
Caadragrahau, 240 

Caadragupta, king, 46,192 ; II, 222, a, 7 
Candiatreya, dynasty, 245, 248 
Capa (Cavada), dynasty, 35-36, 235 
Capala, Saiva sect, 206, 225, 
earn, a saarifice, 209, a. 3 
Castana, coins of, 187, a. 1 
Canhan, kings, 44 
Caulukya, dynasty, 4, 26, 27, 32, 36, 
43-44. 170, 173, 175, 177. 179, 180, 
181, 183, 190, 202, 203, 204. 206, A a. 
2,207, a. 7. 208-210, a. 2, 213-14, 
216, 221, 226, 228, 235, 237, 238, 240, 
245, 248, 233-56, 259 
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CMlflkjrSSi ttfi* Ml M| W, Stei M, 
lOS, llS-15. 127, 130, tST, 1«, 149. 
103, M8, 169-70, 2M, 232-54. 255, 
237. 250-39 

250 

C«an4^anL. Uttpla of, 221 
CCiVM, ai, 48, 49, 31, 52, 33 
Odi, tra, 174-73 
Cerlan (SImlitladvipa), 229 
Cbainra, a bird, 103, 104 106, 

Chudratw, ttmplt at, 237 
ChAObarl, tempi* at, 77. 78 
Cluabera Den, temple, 256 
ClMjn, ooniort of Surya, 139-60 
Chltor, 221 

Cbobtan, ^gur*/mm, 143 
Cintimani,/etee/, 179 
Citnkufa (Chltor), 233 
CoooiarMwamjr, view of, 166, n. 3 
ConeeiM, views of, 83, n. 3, 91, 100, 101, 
102, 103, 124, 133, 139, n, 3, 143, 161, 
164 

Coddspa, 247 

Catch, 38. 172. 192, 202, 230. 246. 233, 
234, 239 

Cata Sitakaiai.dy»<r«^}’, 177,193,217, n.3 
D 

Oabboi, fart, soulptares etc., 67, 143, 
143, 131, 133. 164-63. 213, 222 
Dadda, I and II. 212; III. 215; 234 
Dadhimatl, river, 237 
Dadhipadra (Dohad), 202, 203, 228, 247 
Dabala, 247 
Daman, 203 
Dambal, temple at, 239 
Damodara, kunda, 228 
Danda, attendant of, 120,137-SS 
Dantidarga, king, 172 
Oantivarma, king, 179, 233-34 
Darias, emperor, 192, 212 
Dar^ Par^amaaa, a saoriftae, 209 
Duiapan (Maodaaor), 212, 246 
DaiSaatan, temple at, 63, 164 
Dwoan, 173, 173, 183, 205, 215-17, 

245-46, 249. 258 
Dagam, temple at, 259 


XMenil, tempiu ed, M 
Deogarb, temple ar, 129-30, 132 
Da4atha, Bratmwifia, 906,207 
Desigiu, aroHifeatural ete„ 128, 130,131 
Devas, 132 

Devanagari, eoript, 173 
Devapala, king, 248. 253 
Devaaenapad, an epithet of KoftHkega, 
217, a. 6 

Devasnil, Jaina iearya, 237, a. 7 
Dhaadalpar, vav at, 71 
Dhanada, Kubera, 178 
Dhandhnka, a town, 208 
Dbank, eaves at, 33, 120, 128, 138, 160, 
162-63, 166-67-68, 234 
Dbanvantrl, 163 

Dharanivaraha, a feudatory ohisf, 177, 
201 

Dhanpatta, a king, 213, 217 
Dharma, 178 
Dharmaraja, 178 
Dharmarakrita, a Buddhist, 229 
Dbaraaena JV, king, 170 
Dbarmafiatn, 203 

Dbiooj, temple at, 77, 78, 80. 128, 138 
Obolpar, temple at, 243 
Dhoti, dress, 118 
Dbrava, 233 ; Dhniva HI, 179 
Dhravasena, I, king, 170 177, 217, 231; 

11, 218, 227 
Dbundba, a raksasi, 242 
Digamban (Jainiam), 166, 234-33, 237, 
& n. 3, 6, 238, 249 
Dtkpalaa, 114 

Dl {e)l mil, temple at, 77, 78, 79, 80, 123, 
123, 138, 146, 147, 149, 136, 162, 163 
DTpalika, mahotsava, 241, 243 
DIpot«ava-d»»»«, 240 
Dipotsavi (Diwili), 241 
Diptaiaiml, temple of, 212 
Dodd a Beseppe, temple •/, 259 
Oola^mabotaava, 241, 242 
Dooative, ineeriptions, 176, 177, 179-80 
i Doable, shrirte at, 80 
I Diivldlan templea, 37 
I Drama, Caulukyan, 250 
! Drew, of men, lit; of eontemporary 
Gujarat, 119 
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Dn»Mlmh», fmtdatory 170, 178, 

318 

Dndahl, UmpUat, 133 
Dnd(fi,^«eN, 331 
Darg^, 147 
Dnrlabha, king, 37 
DnrvaMuiA, Siva priut, 323 
Dwarf, motiv at, 123 
Dwarica, capital of, 227 

E 

Egypt, 192 

Elnia (Ellon), Cavtt, 48, 49, 30, 120. 
130, 142, 143, n. 10, 146, 139, 217, 224, 
246, 248, 232 

Enthovea, vimos of, 207 A n. 7, 208, 
210 A n. 2 

Eras and Gujarat oulturo, 173, 174, o. 1 
Encntides, eoim of, 185, n. 2 

F 

Fergniaoo, views of, 99, 109, 253, n, 5 
Fish, motive in, 105, 124-23 
Fleet, views of, 174, n, 1, 181, n. 6, 183 
Forbes, 96 
Fort, at, 67 

G 

GahSMlvala, dynasty, 243-46, 248 
Gajahatnurtl, 143 
Galagnatha, temple, 258 
Galte^ara, temple of, 113-14, 259 
Gambhuta, a place name, 202 
Ganapati (or Gane»), figure of, 56, 61, 
M, 81, 83, 85, 91-93, 97--99, 111, 
133-141, 143, 168, 180, 181, n. 1, 182, 
220, 226, A n. 3, 258 
Gaa(U Bfbaspatl, Saiva priest, 223 
Gandhara, 59. 125, 129 
Ganeevara, temple of, 226 
G»a^, figure of. 61, 64, 122, 124,135. 
137, 163 

Gangaihondasolaparan, 146 
Gangnly, author, 245, n. 2 
Gantbai, temple at, 113, n. 2 
GaavU, 226 
100 


gotra, ZOO 

Garbwa, figure at, 131 
Gamda, figure of, 80, 82, 133, 149, 131, 
163, 182, 189, 227 
Gate, at, 67, 68 
Ghafikalaya, 221 
Ghaaanndi, inscription tit, 249 
Ghazni, army, 223, n. 7 
Ghontavarslka (Ghotarsl), temple at, 243 
Ghtttadi, a village, 221 
Glrinagara, 4, 7, 28, 34, 218, 227 
Gimar, 109, 110, 171, 172, 176, 181, n. 3. 

205, 209, 213 , 229 
Goale^ra, temple of, 256 
Godavari, rtver, 243 
Goga Narayana, temple of, 228 
Gohaka, vihara, 231 
Goknl, 239 
Golika, matha, 247 

Gop, temple at, 49, 35-56, 57-59, 62, 
126, 137, 153, 192, 213, 219 
Gopa, rasjra, 198 
Gopikas, 155 

Gorad, temple at, 77-79, 129, 132, 137 
Govardhanoddharana, figure of, 229 
Govardbana, mountam, 154 
Govardbaoa, mahotsava, 243 
Govlnda, III, king, 182 234 ; IV, 182, 
209, 243 ; V, 179 
Grahaiipu, ruler of, 33 
Grammar, Caulukya works on, 230 
Greeks lodo-, 184-89, 192-93, 229 
Grlsma-mahotsava, 241-42 
Gahasena, I, king, 169-170, 217 
Goblla, dynasty, 34 
Guhilots, 44 

Gujarat, 1-4, 6-7, 43, 45, 73,91, 99, 
106-07, 114. 116,119,123, 127, 131-32, 
135, 139, n. 3, 140, 143, 146-47, 

150, 156, 166, 169, 172-73, 173-76. 
180-82, 184-89, 190-94, 196, 198-99, 
202,203, 204-17, 219-229, 230, 232, 
234-59 

Gumli, gate, temple eto., 68, 93 , 95, 99. 
102, 105, 122-23,124-25, 130, 132,137. 
142, 148, 201, 254 
Gunjim, 247 



INDEX 


Gupta, dynasty, tsmptss eto., 4, 11. 14, 
34,121. 122, n. 10, 123. 124-23, 129. 
130-31. 137.140. 130, 132.164-65. 169, 
n. 1. 171, 173-74, 176, 178, 188-89, 
194-96, n. 1. 197-99, n. 4, 204-03, 212, 
213, 217, 226-28, 230. 239, 241, n. 4, 
244-45,248-49 
Gurgl, tsmpts at, 257 
Garjum-deia, 35 
Gnrjan-mant^la, 35 
Gurjjan, plates, 170-71 
Gurjara-Pratihura, dynasty, 14-13, n. 1, 
29, 31-32, 175, 196, n. 1. 201. 204, 

208, 243 

Gujarati, Utters, language eta., 177, 
250-31 

Gurjaratra, 35 

Gurjjaras, dynasty etc., 4, 14-16, 169, 
172, 174, 176-79,180-81, 196.198, 202, 

209, 210, n. 2, 212, 215, 233-34, 240 
Guru, figure of, 161 

Gwalior, temple etc. at, 93,113, n, 2, 221, 
248, 255 

Gyaraapur, Visnu temple at, 248, a, 10 
H 

Habi Bus Siyar, 223, n. 7 
Halhaya, dynasty, temples ete , 44, 90, 
99, 124, n. 1, 161, 245, 247, 252, 237, 
259 

Hamsa, decoration, at, 92 
Hangal, temple at, 258 
Haribhadra, a Jaina writer, 233 
Harinatba, temple of, 218 
Hari-Hara-Pitaniaha, image of, 164 
Harsa, emperor, 30 
Harsat Mata, temple of, 134 
Hastavapra (Hathab), a town, 218 
Hastikundi, dynasty ruling at, 233 
Hasti^t^, eUphantdtall at, 107, 109 
Heliodorus, inscription of, 249 
Hemacandra, wrtfer, 208, n. 1, 

214, 233-237, n. 3-6, 241, 243, 230, 251 
Hemadpanti, style of architecture, 258 
Hemadri, a writer, 47 
Heras, Father, 232 
Hijari, era, 175 

HInayana, (Buddhism), 229, 230, 232, 

14 


Hiralal, Rai Bahadur, 247 
Hiranand Sastri, 98, n. 5 
Hiraoyakasipn, 151, 153 
Hiranya, a river, 84, 91, 141 
History, Caulukya works on, 251 
Hiuen Tsiang, 230, 232, 243, 

Holi,/ssttvaf, 242 
Hoysala, dynasty, 252 
Hyderabad, State, 246, n. 12 

I 

Iksvaku, dynasty, 217, n. 3 
Indra, 120, 166. 178 213; III, king, 
182, 243 

Indr^itya, temple of, 245 
ladrs-mahotsava, 241-43 
Iran. 192 
Iranian, 122, 192 
l^varadatta. a ruUr, 186, n. 2 
I-Taing, 230, 232 

J 

Jabilipura (Jalor), 236, 250, 254 
Jackson, 218 

Jagadeva (Jagadevasab ), 253 
Jagamalla, 221 
Jagatsvaml, temple of, 246 
Jaikadeva, 105, 172, 201 
JaitwBS, chiefs, 63, 102 
Jaina, temples, images, religion, eto,, 
84, 106, 109, 111, 118, 120, 140, 166-67, 
168, n. 1, 178, 180, 210, 213, 213, 219, 
233-7-33 & n. 6. 236-38, 240-41, 243, 
252-53. 256, n. 11 

Jainism, 210, 219, 220, 221, 233, 234, 
236-38, 245, 249 
Jalandbara, a demon, 241 
Janardana, a form of Visnu, 148 
Jayadsva, author, 228 
Jayaditya, temple of, 213 
JayaMkbara, king, 35 
Jarasandba, 119 

Jayabhatta, feudatory king, 216, 234 
Jayadaman, king, 233 
Jayasimha, king, 38 , 39 , 45 , 67 , 83 , 93, 
171. 190, n. 3. 202-3, 207, n. 1. 209, 
214, 219, & a. 1, 220, 222, 226, 228, 
236, 238, 250-31 
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Jayadmha, author, 250 
Jayavantaatiiiha, 41, 171 
Jayaotavijajra, author, 168, n. 1 
Jejabbakti, ruUrs of, 256 
Jethvaa, 31, 102, 123 
Jhiojharighar, oaves, 53-34 
Jhinjavada, gate at, 68 
JiVadaman, 18$, n, 2, 213, n. 3 
Jodhpur, state, 202, 235-36, 246, 254 
Jubbulpore, 247 

Jnaagarh, 47-48, 68, 117, 126, 128-29, 
130, 158, 161, 163, 172, 178, 200, d. 3, 
203, 203, 227, 230, 232-34, 249, 253 
Junnar, 126, 229 

K 

Kacchs-fnaMdala, 202 
Kacctaapagbata, dynasty, 248, 233 
Kadamba, dynasty, 172, 177, 193, 217, 
a. 3 

Kadi, 170 

Kadvar, at, 60, 61, 63-64, 122, 

124, 127, 134, 135, 137, 141, 148, 
150-51, 155, 157, 161, 163-65, 227 
Kakka, king, 179, 182, 

Kalaccurl, era, 174, 245 
Kalanjar, 250 
Kalaratri, 147 
K^i. image of, 133, 142 
Kaliya, 154 

Kaliyamardana, scene at, 101, 153-54 

229 

Kallagndl, temple at, 259 
Kalyani, rulers of, 246 
Kamadhenu, figure of, 163 
Kamalasila, author of, 257 
Kamrej, coins from, 184 
Kame^ara, temple of, 254 
Kamboi-solanki, temple at, 132 
KampUya, firlha etc , 233. 

Kaaakbala Satnbbu, temple of, 225 
Kanauj, 206-07, 210, n. 2 , 223 , 246, 248, 
Kanavirika, river, 213 
KaScanagiri, 236 

K 

Kaodiyur, image from, 144, 

Kaubori, oaves at, 169, 229 
Kaniska, emperor, 206, 247 
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Kanojia, BrahmoM, 207 
Kanthkot, fort of, 253 
Kanyakubja, 206 
Kapadvanj, 124, 141-42 
Kaplla, 222, n, 7 
Kapiles'var, 222, n. 7 
Karahada, Brahmaw from, 206 
Karajjn, 216 
Karkaraja, king, 178 
Karll, oaves at, 122, 126, 128, 229 
Karna (I), 170, 179, 203 , 220 ; (11), 43 ; 
Pauranio, 216, 

Karnataka, 178, 193, 199, 216, 217, n. 3, 
225, 227, 234, 237, 245-47 249, 252, 
259 

Karaool, 247 

Karvan ( Karobana or Kayavarohana), 
144, 218, n. 3, 223, & a. 7. 226 
Karnpana, coin, 184 
Karttikeya, 215, 216 & n. 7, 217 & n. 6 
Karttika ekddesi, 240-41 
ViASira,, triple shrine at. 111, 123, 125, 
130, 136, 149, 150, 156 
Kashmir, temples of, 57 
Kataccuri, dynasty, 169, 170-71, 176, 
178, 179, 180, 181, 196 & n. 8, 197, 
209, 215, 233, 240 
Katak (Cuttak), caves at, 50 
Katbiawir, 37-58, 128-29, 131, 159, 162, 
166, 169, 170, 172, 173, 175, 177, 180, 
191-94, 199-201, 202, 205, 206, 212, 
n. 1, 213-14, 218-227, 229, 232-34, 
238, 247, 249, 253-54 
Kaveripakkam,/5gwre/rom, 137 
Kauulya, 192, 195, n. 8, 212, 215 
Kavi, 213 

Kayadra, temple at, 145 

Kayastba, caste, 211 

Kayotsarga, 119 

Kedara, temple of, 220 

Ke^va, temple of, 228 A n 6 

Keta, figure of, 161 

Kbajrabo, temples at, 133, 256, 257 

Kbarod, figure from, 165 

Kbarostbi, script, 169, n. 1, 185, 186,187 

Kbeda (Kera), temple at, 253 

Kbedavala, Brahmanat, 136 

Kbed-Pr*tftma, temple-at, 135 
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Klmoj, S16 

Kinderkhod*, temple at, 60 62, 64,137, 
213. 

Kiradu, 234 

Knosaos, figure from, 187, n. 2 
Kondane, oaves at, 126. 

Konkan, 193, 203, n. 10, 249, 239 
Kotai, temple at, 234 
Kotewara, temple, 223 
Ko(taiadevi or Kottammahikidevi, 
goddess, 218 

Kr^, figure, oult, eta. of, 119, 134-55, 
178, 179, 221, 227, 228, 229, 239, 240, 
242-43, 247-48 
K^a, II, king, 182 
K^araja, king, 213 
Ksaharata, rulers, 183, 203, 229 
Ksatrapa, rulers, 169, 172-73, 176, 179, 
180, 181, 186-89, 193, 205, 212, 215, 
230, 233 

Kunura, (Karttikeya), 217 
Kumaragupta, k%ng, 239 
Kumarapala, ktng, 42,100,171,178-79-80, 
183 , 202, 208, n. 1,221, 223, 228, 236, 
237, 243, 250-31, 254 
KumarapalesVara, temple of, 219 
Kumarika Ksetra, 217 
Kusanas, 186, 189, 192, n. 1, 248 

L 

'Lakabmaaa,' figure of, 36 
Laksmaaa-golra, 206 
Laksmanaaena, king, 229 
Laksml, figure of, 148, 153, 241 
Laksmi-Narayana, figure o/, 79, 82, 92, 
133-34, 138, 148 

Lakulim, figure of, 145, 218, n 3, 223 
n. 7, 224, 225, & n. 3, 8, 226, 247 
liilpeth, temple at, 143 
Lanka, 229 

Lata, country, 38, 174-75, 177, 194, 199, 
n. 1, 212, n. 3 , 213 , 215 , 223 , 230, 
232-34, 238, 247 
Utte-desa, 250 
La{a-manc^ato, 202 
Lavanaprauda, minister, 40, 41, 42 
LOesvara, temple of, 221 
Limboji Mata, temple of, 138, 147, 163 


Llmbdi, State, 212, n. 1 
Llnga-worship, 222-23 & n. 1 &Jf 
Lingayat, sect, 243, 249 
Literature, Caulukyan works on, 250 
Logic, Caulukyan works on, 250-31 
Lolarka, temple of, 246 
Lucius Virua, coin of, 187 
Lunapaaaka, minister, 221-22 
Lunavasahi, temple, 108 

M 

Madras, 146 
Madhusudana, 202, 234 
Maga, 212 

Magadha, 234-33, 252 
Magadhan, dialect, 176 
Mahabalipuram, ^gwres from, 120, 126, 
146, 130, 163 
Mahadeva, temple of, 218 
Mal^deva, Thakkura, 220 
Mahakala, figure of, 79. 81, 106, 133, 206 
Mahakali, 7 lgi«re of, 82, 143 
Mabakarttiki,240, 243 
Mabaseua, Svdmi, 213, n, 3, 216-17 
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Mabesvaracarya, Satva priest, 224 
Mabasivaratri, 240, 242 
Mabavira, Jaina Tirthankara, 166-67 
236 

Mabayak», attendant of, 112 
Mabayana (Buddhism), 229, 230 , 232 
Mabendrapala, ktng, 201, 248 
Mabesa, 97, n. 3, 157 
Mabimsaka, 222 
Mabipala, king, 248, 255 
Mabisana, 208 

Mabimsnramardiiii, figure of, 82, 146 
Mabmud, of Ghazna, 38 & n. 3 
Mahotsava, 240 

Maitraka dynasty, 15, 28, 31, 169, 

174, n, 1, 178-80. 183, 190, 194, 199, 
200 

Makhmal [velvet), 118 
Malhane^ara, temple of, 221 
Makla, temple at, 255 & n. 9, 266 
Mallinatba, y 0 (n<r Tirthankara, 110 
Malwa, 38, 182, 186, n. 1, 192, 208, 213, 
223, 230, 234, 249, 251, 253, 239 
Manasa, goddess, 147 
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MandftU,' distriot', 220, n. 3 1 

Mtaior, figures from, 248 1 

MugalA, figures of, 160-61 
Maugrol, 154, 229, 239 
Minod (or Manod), temple, eto. at 77, 
134-33. 133-34 229. 

Muuar, lake, 69, 

Mann, 166, 216 
Manvantara, 116 
MaaU, inscription at, 171 
Mathura, figures from, 117, 120, 123, 
129,163, 166, 172, 248-49 
Matrkas, 216 
Mauhharl, king, 248 
Manniriii, Stliva prieet, 223 
Maurya, dynasty eto., 4, 7, 46, 169, 184, J 
n. 3, 181, 197, 192, 212 
Maya^alladevi, queen, 69, 237, n. 7 
Mayurbhanj, 146 
Mehara, king, 221 
Meghadhvanl, a hall called, 221 
Menander, 183, n. 1, 3, 4 
Mere, tribe, 37 

Momtunga, author, 220, n. 4, 231-32 
Mewar, 247 

Miani, temple at, 77-78, 80 
Mihlra, 213, n 7 
Minima, vihara of, 231 
Mindbola, river, 196 
Mirpnrkhaa, sfapa at, 58, 232 
Modha, Brahmanae, Vaisyae, etc,, 208, 
n. 1, 210, 244 

Modhera, temple at, 61, 70, 84, 90, 94, 
122-24, 130, 137, 144, 146, 131-53, 
153-37, 161, 163, 208, n. 1, 214, 246 
Modi, R. C. (not P. L.) of Patan, 219, 
n. 3 

Mohenjodaro, 169, n. 1, 247 
Mojadi, a kind of footwear, 118 
Motab, temple at, 79, 122, 207 
Motala, BrahmatM, 207 
Mottaka, Brahmana-athdna, 207 
Muizz'ud'din, Sultan, 40 
Mukhed, 146 
Mukunda, 213 
Muladeva, 202 
Molaka, chief, 34 
Mulanatha, temple of, 220 
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Mulaiija, 33, 36, 37, 44-43, 93, 170-177, 
179, 183, 189, 202, 208, 219, n. 4, 220, 
233 ; II, 40 

Mulaathana, temple of, 213 
Mulaaahgba, Jaina, 234 
Multan, temple at, 243 
Munjala, minieter, 202, n. 2 
Muallms, and Somandtha temple, 100, 
102 

N 

Nacbna, temple at, 126 
Naga, ^^ure, 91, 153 
Nagada, minister of, 42, 202-03 
Nagada, temples at, 233 
Nagar, Brdhmana, 207, n. 7 
Nagari, script, 173, 211 
Nagari, inscription, 227, 249 
Nagarjnnakonda, sculptures, eto, 229, 

253 

Nagasarika, 234 

Nagdbara, Roman coin at, 187, n. 6 
Naghane^ara, temple of, 221 
Nagis, 133, 154 

Nabapana, coin of, 185, n. 8, 187 

Nalanda, university, 232, 231 

Namucbl, demon, 132 

Nanagbat, inscription, 203, 227, 249 

Nandi, 134, 183 

Narada, 120 

Naiaka, demon, 241 

Naiesimha,figure of, 135, 151, 153, 155, 
179, 227; king, 247 Mehta, 228 
Niiiysu^, figure of, 135, 228, 249 
Narmada, river, 197 
NeTtcade-tata'fnandala, 203 
Nasik, oaves at, 122, 126, 172, 229, 238 
Nasika-des 0 , 198 

Neteia, figure of, 79, 81, 82. 133-34 
Natya&stra, 121 
Navaghana, king, 33 
Navagrahas, ./Jgwre o/, 83 , 92, 141, 160, 
161, 246 

Navalakba, temple, 99, 102, 104, 105 
122-23, 142 , 254 
Navaratra, festival, 243 
Navanti, 234-33 
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K«mln£tlia, Jaina Ttrihahkara, 108, 
110. 119, 233, 230. 238 
Nemwar, istnplt at, 23S & n. 8, 236 
Nepal, 249. 232 

New Year Day, in Gujafit, 243 
Nikiiya, Buddhist, 230-33 
Nikaabhi, wife of, 138-60 
NHakanthe^ara, temple of, 236 
Ni^trabba, wife of, 159 

O 

Odbaal, a kind of dress, 118 
Otisea, 83, 242 
Oaawiila, oaste, 210, n. 3 

P 

PadmanSbha, temple of, 93 
Paharpur, sculptures from, 248 
Pahlava, 193 
Painting, Gujarat, 252 
Pala, dynasty, sculptures eta. 196, n. 1, 
204 . 248 , 252 

Pallavas, dynasty, sculptures etc. 120, 
193, 217, n, 3 
Pilitana, temples at 109 
Panarajya, goddess, 218 
Pannaar, king of, 35 
Pancayatana, group, 82 
Panduraja, goddess 218 
Parabala, rulers of, 248 
Parama Bhdgavata, title of, 227 
Paramara dynasty, temples etc , 26-27, 
44, 43, 175, 182, 207, 222, 232, 255, 
257, 259 

Paramardideva, king, 250 
Parama Vatsnava, title of, 227 
Para&ra, gotra, 206 
Para^ntima, figure of, 164 
Parbadi, triple shrine at, 82, 77 
Pailkslta, 163 
Parivdradevatds at, 167 
ParlvTajaka Maharaja, 194, n. 1 
Parnadatta, governor, 194 
Pujvanatba, JainaTirthankara, 166-67, 
233-7 

Partabgarh, temple at, 2^6 
Parva, 240-43 
Parvati, image of, 145 


Paatbar (Pacbbtar ?), temple at, 60, 
64-63, 137, 206, 

PaAipata, sect, 215, 224, n, 3 218, n. 3, 
223, n. 6. 223, 247 
Palapatl, 215 

Pa^patanarya, Saiva priest, 224 
F^tallputra, 206 
Pitan, 190, 219, n. 5, 250 
Patbarl, toraM eto. at, 99, 248 
Patfabandbotsava, 240, 241, 243 
Pattadkal, temple at, 37, 62, 91, n. 2, 
248, 238 
Phalodi, 130-51 

Philosophy, Caulukyan works on, 250-31 
Piludra, torana at, 98, 124, 138 
Pingala, 120, 157-158 
Pitalkhora, caves at, 122, 126 
Poetics, Caulukyan works on, 250-31 
Poetry, Caulukyan works on, 250 
Porbandar, 65, 103, 201 
Poritya-vodana, 210 n. 2 
Pottery, from Vald, 63 
Prabba, wife of, 160 
Prabhas, 160, 162-63, 205, 214 
P«g«t (or Porvad) caste, 210, a. 2, 244 
Pt^TA,Uteratureetc.,\Vl, 176-78, 249 31 
Pra'sdntaraga, title of, 234 
Praiasti, 176-78 
Pratu^, 158, 160 
Prtbividevisvara, temple of, 221 
Pulakes’io, II, king, 234 
Punyavijayaji, Muni, 190, n. 2 
Puvanas, 164, 181, 209, 217, 227 
Puriu, river, 196 
Purnabhatta’s 231 

Pururottama, form of Visnu. 148, 179 
Puspadola, festival, 242 
Pusyagupta, 192 

0 

Qutb-ud-din 41 
R 

Rigbava Rama, figure of, 164 
Rahu, figure of, 161 
Raika, village, 208 
Raivataka, mountain, 119 
Rajadevi, goddess, 214 
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Rij«gaddalft, 251 
RSjwjra, 209 

Bi^i.figunfrom, 252, n. 4 
'Ra,^xa, figure from, 150 
Rijimati, 119 

Rajkot, /now. 149,156, 158-59,160 
Rajpatana, figures, temples etc. from , 38. 
90, 145, 158-59, 163, 175, 202, 215, 
224, 239, 245-49. 251, 254-55, 259 
Rama, figure of, 56, 164 
Ramacaadta, temple of, 256, n. 11 
Ramadeva, hing, 213, 240 
Ramnagar, 207, n 7 
Rame^aia, 221 

Raaegraiha., feudatory chief, 212 
Rangapur, 212, n. 1 
Ranlk Devi, temple, 

Kanpur, temple at, 103, n. 6, 246 
Rao, (Gopinath), views of, 155,158, n. 6, 
166, 217 

Rasjrakuta, dynasty, 4, 29, 32, 120, 
169-71, 173, 177-82, 199, 207, 209. 213 
216, n. 4, 217, 227, 233-35, 238. 240, 
243, 245, 248-50. 258-59 
Ratanpur, torana, 97, n. 5 
Ratnadevi, 214 
Ratnapala minister, 202 
Riyakabbatta, Brahmana, 208 
RayakaWQa, Brahmana, 208 
Rayakka, village, 208 
Revanta, 214 
Rewa, torana at, 98 
Rgvedi, Brahmana, 205-206, 244 
Robini, 228 

Rohinisvami, temple of, 228 
Rooiaa, coins, 187 
Rsabhadeva, Jaina Tirlhahkara, 166 
Rsis, figures of, 140, 165-66 
Radra, 215 

Rudradaman,46, 172,176, 178,186, n,2, 
209, 215, 249, 

Rudramahalaya (Radramal), 93 , 95, 220, 
247. 255-56 

Rudrara^, Saiva priest, 247 
Ruhavi, temple at, 77, 79, 80, 122, 132, 
137 

Rupa-Narayana, temple of, 214, 228 
Sabajige^ara, temple of, 224, 240 
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Sahasralinga Talao, 190,209,214,221-22, 
228 

Sahaararjona, 178 

Saiva, temples eto., 132, 134, 136-37. 
139-40, 145, 206, 216-17, 219 22. 224, 
253, 256. n. 11 

Salvlsm, 212, n. 1, 215-22. 225-26, 246- 
247 

Sajjana, governor, 33 
sake.. People, era, eta., 9-10, 173, 175, 
186-87, n. 8, 192, n. 1 
Sakta, 251 
Salakbanapura, 222 
Salakhane^ra, temple of, 222 
Saletore, author, 226, n. 3 & 8 
Satyapura-ma^ala, 202 
Samaotabhadra,/sma preacher, 234 
Samantasimha, 203 
Samavedi, Brahmana, 205-06 
Samgamasimha, vassal king, 13 
Samharamurti (of Siva). 142 
Samlddbe^ara, temple of, 221 
Sammatiya School, (Buddhist), 230-33 
Samudramanthana, scene, 165 
Samvatsara, 175 
Sana, caves at, 52-53, 229 
Sancbi, monuments al, 49, 50, 117, 126, 
129, 131, 172, 253 
Saodalesvara, temple of, 133 
Sandera, temples at, 77-80, 83, n. 5, 
128, 130, 132, 137, 149, 255-56, 

258-59 

Sudilya, gotra, 206 
Sangamakhetaka, 198 
Sant, figure of, 161 
Saiikar^a, worship of, 215, 249 
Sankbeda, 198 

Sanskrit, Caulukyan literature in, 249-51 

Santaraksita, author, 251 
/ 

Santinatba, Jaina Tirthankara, 166-67 
Saptamatrs. 178 
Sardula, motive, 125 
Satkaraksi, gotra, 

Samal, temple at, 113, 132, 222, 259 
Sarahgadeva, king, 43, 45, 179, 202-03, 
214,221, 223 , 228 
Sarangadhara, 179 

Sarotra, temple at, 111-12, 127, 253 
Sarasvati, figure of, 79, 82,136,138, 140, 
156,153, HI. 202, 24 3 
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SaruwBti, vaUey. 39,170,226 
Siraavato, ntan^Ut, 202 
Saa-Bahtt, tempi*, 348, 293 
Sitanadwi, 111 
Sitavahana, dynasty, 303 
Satwas. 246 

Satrunjaya, temples at, 109, 141, n. 6 j 
Saati^ra, 33, 38, 49, 201 I 

Saurya, 140 
SsyaxnS, 199 
Savitri, figure of, 196 
'Sanchor, 202 

Sayanamurti, of Viinu, 192 
Sejalcpur, temple at, 99, 109-06, 130, 
132, 137, 146, 147 
Seleucid, administration, 193 
Svaa., figure of, 190-93,199 
Sevikli, 139 

Senaaangha, Jaina, 234 
Siddbanatha, temple of, 296 
Sidbpur (Siddbapura) 90, 93, 124, 199, 
163, 219-20, 236, 294-96 
Siddapura, inscription, 171 
Slbor, 207 

Sthorla, Brahmana, 207 
Sfladhya, 1, 218! 213 ; III, 178 ; VI, 
179; VII, 170 

Silabara, dynasty, temples eta. 203,a. 10, 
249, 299 

Simba, a Kathi, 93 ; era, 179 

Simbadiiya, vassal chief, 227 

Simbana, Yadova king, 41 

Simbapura, 207 

Slmhasena, 186, n 2 

Sind, 98, 196, n. 1, 192, 230.232-34 

Sindhu-r»s(Ty«, 233 

Sinnar, temple at, 296, 298 

Sirobl, 246 

Sittanvasal, paintings at, 292 

Sitala, goddess, 106, 134, 138-39,146-47, 

I ^ 

Siva, figure of, 64, 83, 91, 97, 98, n.2, 
102,121,132-33, 139, 139, 141-44,164, 
178-80, 182, 219-16, 218-229, 236, 
239, 249-46, n. 12 

I I 

Sivadevacarya, Saiva priest, 224 
Slvanatba, temple of, 119 
Siva-Parvatl, figure of, 79, 92, 99, 201, 
106, 134, 139 


Siyaka, 11, Paramara ruler. 119, 179, 
222 

Skanda, 217, n, 6 
Skandabhat^a’s 231 

Skandagupta, 172. 176, 178-180, 188, 
n. 3, 209, 209, 218, 227 
Sobbanadeva, miniater, 203 
Sodasa, inscription of, 172 
Soddbala, writer, 250 
Sobagpur, 297, n 7 
Sobine^vara, temple of, 221 
Soma, figure of, 133, 160 
Somnatb, tempie at, 90, 99, 124, 130, 
132, 149, 194, 160-62, 180, 219, 226, 
222, 236 

Somanatba, temple of, 94, 99-102, 122, 
132, 133, n. 1. 143, 194, 219, n. 4, 
220-23, 238, 240, 236 
Somaraja, minister, 203 
Somasimhadeva, 202 
SomesVara, temple, 132 ; minister, 202, 
221 ; author, 251 
Sonkaasari, temple at, 60, 64-69 
Sopara, image from, 196 
Sraddha, festival, 240 
Sridbara, 228 
Srimal, 210, n. 2, & 9 
Stbavira, Buddhist School, 230 
Sthiramati, Buddhist teacher, 231-33 
Subrahmanya, 178, 217 
Sudar^a, lake, 46, 203 
Suisaresvara, vihara, 221 
Saklbankar, views of, 200, n 2 
Sukra, figure of, 161 
Sulapani, temple of, 225 
Sumaladevi, 222 
Sumalesvara, temple of, 222 
Snmatinatba,/nt »0 Tirthankara, 237 
Sumerian, sculpture, 122 
Sun, temple, worship, eto., 84, 89, 91-93, 
212, 216-17, 243, 234 
Sunak, tsmple at, 74, 77, 122, 125, 
127-28, 130,132, 137, 142-43,146, 170, 
220, 255-58 
Suilgas, S 

Surastra, 4, 5, 13 . 28, 31-32, 193, 194, 
200, D. 1, 201-03 , 237 
Surastrene, 192-93 
Surat, 198, 207, 233 
Suratba 93 
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Svxfti, figure, temple etc., 64, 83-7, 90, 
92, B 1. 99. 120, 135, 137, 138-40, 
155-37, 157-64, 212-14 , 228-29. 234, 
238, 243-46, 252, 258 
Suira-Nin^na, 92, 162 
Sotrapada, temple at, 59, 61-62,126,137 
213, 258-59 
Suvarcaaa. 159-60 
Suvi&kha, minieter, 193 
Svastika, eymbol, 79, 182, 184 

Svetambaia (Jainiam), 166, 235 , 237-36, 
242, 245, 249 

Svetastomt,/Mltvol, 242 - 
Swan, motive at, 125 

T 

Taibpur, image irom, 148-49, 155 
Taksaka, 165 

Talaja, caves, temples etc at, 51-52,126, 
128 , 221, 226, 229, 237 

Tindava Nrtya, 102, 143 
Tantric, Mta., 252 
Tintriam, 249, 251 
Tapi, river, 205 
Taptl, 197 98 
Tarakasara, 217 

Taringa, temple at, 112, 127, 253 
Tarn, views of, 193 
Taronaditya, temple of, 213 
Tejabpala, 42 , 67, 101, 108 09, 117-18, 
202, 210, 220, 236-37 
Temple, 59, 73 , 77, 106, 107, 110. 121, 
132, 137-38, 238-40 

Tbakkura, 203 

Than, temple at, 60,93, 124, 127,134-35, 
137, 141, 151, 161, 163-65, 213-14 
Tibet, 249, 252 
Tigowa, temple at, 124, 163 
Timana, inscription, 239 
Tlrtbaiikara,/a»Ma, 107-10, 113,117,119, 
120, 166 67, 233-34 
Torana, at, 88, 89, 93-99,109, 158-60 
Tralkbtaka, 11-13,172,174,176,178 79 81, 
188-39, 196 , 205 , 209 , 233, 240, 248 
Trailokyamohana, form of y»?«M,149-50, 
229, 252 

Tribbuvanapala, king, 42 

Trimurti, 97, n 3, 163-64 i 

Tiipatbi, author, 245, n 1 I 
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Triple, shrine, 81, 82, 110-11, 136 
Tripurantaka, 133, 221 
Tripuri, king of, 99 
Triaamgamaka (or Tarsamia), 218 
Tri^ula, symbol, 184 
TTmkxuas, figure of. 82, 148, 131-32 
Tombaru, 120 
Tnnspha, 192 
U 

Ucchakalpa, kings of, 194, n. 11 
Ucchasravas, 165 
Udaipur, %tate, 202 
Udale^ara, temple of, 221 
Udayagiri, caves at, 131,150 
Udayapur, temple at, 221, 255, 256 
Ujjaln, 145, 184, 206 
Vmi, figure of, 141-42 
Uma-Mahe^, 103. 133, 138, 141 
Ume^vara, temple of, 221 
Un, temple at, 255, n. 7, 236 
Una, inscription, 173, 214 
Underhill, author, 241-42 
Upamita, Saiva teacher, 222, n. 7 
Upamite^ara, 222, n. 7 

Uparkot, oaves etc. at, 117, 122, 126, 
129, 253 

Uparoa, a ktnd of dress, 118 
Urne^ara, temple of, 221 
Usabbadata, 172, 215 
Usa, 158, 160, 163 
Uttarayana Samkranti. 240-41 
Uttare^ara, temple of, 222 

V 

Vadhyya, minister, 202 
Vadnagar, torana etc. at, 90, 95-97,124, 
129, 165, 207, 221 
Vagbbata, 219 

Vaghela, rulers, 41-42, 220,236 
Vaidyanatha, temple of, 222 
Vaijalladeva, minister, 203 
Vaijayanta, temple of, 215 
Vsasilthi-purnima, 241 
Vaisnava, 80, 134, 136-37, 139, 140, 155, 
189, 215, 219 & n. 5. 227, 238, 242, 249, 
251, 256, n. 11 
VaisnavUm, 216, 226-28 
Vaimvana, temple of, 215 
Vai^deva, a sacrifice, 209, n, 3 
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Vsl^, oatU, 192, 210, 211, 229, 244-45 
Vajapeya, saoriftoe, 209 
\!a3attka., dynasty, 12-23,123,194, n. 11, 
196,199, n. 4 
Vali, 30, 232 

Vallabha, sect, 238-39,242-43 
Valabhi, 28-31, 65, 169-72, 172, n. 1, 
174, n 1, 173-78, 183, 188-90, 194, 
199, 200, 202, 204, 206, 207, n, 1. 213, 
217-218 , 227 , 230-32, 233, n. 3 , 238, 
240, 244, 249 

Vamana, 132 

Vamanaathali, 33, 200, n. 3, 203 
Vamsavi, 118, n. 7 
Vanaraja, 36, 117, n. 4 
Vanavasi, 206 

Vantbali, 200, n. 3 , 203 , 214 
Vapanadeva, mintster, 203 
Varaha, image etc, of, 61, 63 , 82 , 99, 
133, 148, 150-37, 133, 178-79, 227 
Vardbamane^ara, temple of, 237 
Vardhi-/>allu>lia, 203, 214,-4i»joya, 220 
Varuna, 178, 213 
Vasa, 246 
Vasal, 233 
Vasantgadb, 133 

Vastupala, 42, 109-110, 117, 202, 210, 
214, 220, 226, 235-37 
Vasudeva, worship of, 148, 180, 215, 
220, n. 5, 249 
Vasubi, 132 
Vatsa, gotra, 206 
Vatsaraja, king, 250 
VSvs, 71-73 
Vayad, 71, 142, 163 
Vayu, cult of, 140, 163 
Vayavata, 165 

Vedanta, Caulukyan works on, 230-31 
Veraval, 153, 178 
Vidagdharaja, 233 
Vidyadevi, 107, n, 6 
Vihdra, 231, 233, 236 
Vijayaditya, 234 
Vijayananda, minister, 203 
Vikala, sjaina, 213 
Vikramaditya, II, 234 
Vikrama, era, 174, n, 1, 173 
Vimala, temple, eto., 84,100-01, 107, 109, 
117, n. 6. 154,203, 236, n. 1 
Vlmalagupta, vihara, 231 


Vlmikata, vihara, 231 
Vinayaka, 220, 226 
Viptapnxa, 207, n. 7 
Vuadhavala, 41-42, 202 
Virama, 221 

Viramgani, temple at, 69, 77, 80 
Virame^ra, temple of, 221 
ViiUk, temple at, 77, 123, 132, 137 
Visaladeva, king, 42-3, 43. 67, 202, 213, 
221, 222, 240 

Vtsavada, iempu at, 59, 60, 62, 126, 137, 
213 

Visnn, image, temple etc., 64, 83, 91,106, 
133-35, 138 40, 148-34. 162, iP 5, 164. 
178 80, 214-16, 218, 227-29 , 233 , 241, 
243-46, n. 12, 247 49, 232, n. 4 
Viwakarma, 163 

Viivarupa,/orm of Visnu, 149-50 
Vltaraga, title of, 234 
Vogel, 124 
Vrndavan, 239 
Vrsavabanamurti, 144 
Vyaghrapalli, fief of, 42 
Vyaghrhasena, ruler, 179 
Vyaghre^ari, goddess, 139 
Vyatipata-i^an'a, 240 

W 

Wadhwan, vav etc., at, 71, 83, 132, 201, 
220, n. 3 

Warangal, torana, 99 
Warmiagton, writer, 187 

Y 

Yadava, dynasty, temple etc., 27, 45, 
243 

Yajurveda, Sukla, 136 
[ Yajui^'edT, Brahmana, i03-206 
I Yaksa, 111, n. 7, 120, 140, 167 
Yakason, vihara, 231 
Yakani, 111, n. 7, 112, 125, 140, 166-67 
Yama. 215 

Yamuna,/fgwre of, 64, 122, 124. 135, 137 
Ya^ahpala, author, 250 
Yavana, 192 
Yodhavaka, vihdra, 231 
Yage^vart, Saiva teacher, 142, 225 
Yugadi, festival of, 240, 242 
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